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LIL LORIMEK. 



CHAPTER I. 

A SULTRY CITY. 

V 

** From o'er the roofs 
And from the shaded patios cool there spreads 
The breath of flowers and aromatic leaves/* 

George JSliot^ ** Spanish Gfipsy." 

Kow ladies loiter in baths, and people make presents of flowers, 
and wine is pnt in ice. Now doors and brick- walls are burning to the 
hand." — Leigh ffurU. 

"Wouldn't it be nicer if we had no natives at all] I 
should so like it just for once." 

. " Why, Lil, what an idea ! There would be so few girls." 
" But we only want a few, doa't we 1 And as for the 



" Oh, bother men I Goodness knows there are always 
enough of them ! " This, spoken with exceeding scorn, and 
by an exceedingly scornful-looking young lady, pretty per- 
haps, but with only the slim, unformed prettiness of sixteen, 
and habited in nothing more dainty or rechercM than that 
straight linen garment, white of hue and scant of material, 
by Chaucer " hight " a " smock." The other two speakers, 
girls also, but older (for Lil was nineteen, ai^d Lisbeth quite 
a middle-aged person who h^d already lived all but a quarter 
of a century), were arrayed after the same simple fashion as 
their younger sister; but while she presented a somewhat 
eccentric appearance, having taken up a sitting position on 
the floor, with her chin resting on her knees, her long, thin 
arms loosely embracing them, and her long, light hair falling 
round her in a cloud, so that she looked not at all unlike 
some uncanny elf, the other two reclined on two little white 
'^jeds at opposite sides of the large, dimly-lit room — Lil with 
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her pretty bare feet pressed against the scrolled iro 
the bed for coohiess, and all her fair hair drawn oif • 
delicate face and throat, and coiled up on the top of 
in a wavy, glittering mass ; while Liz, more mindf u 
risk of tangling her nut-brown tresses, had woven t . . 
two long plaits, spread out on either side of her f 
the white pillow, which looked so cool and felt so he ' 
flushed cheek pressed down on it, and lay fanning 
languidly with a huge red fan made of flamingo feath - 

It was very hot 1. Midday had struck some time si 
the clock in the "comedor", or dining-room; and a 
rooms opened one into another throughout the house ^ 
the doors were open to make as much draught as wa 
cable, the twelve strokes were distinctly audible in 1 - 
where the girls had retired for their noonday "siest. 
where, save for the subdued chatter of their Ang! 
tongues, the most absolute stillness reigned. 

Don't talk to me of the silence of a tropical forest ; c ' 
regions at the North Pole ; or even of the great I • 
Sahara. Monkeys and parrots jabber and shriek ^ 
densest forest ; and you c^n ask any whaler you like 
happen to know such gentJry, that is) about the ceaseL 
and roar of the waves on those frost-bound coasts, ai 
sort of noise the huge ice-floes make in rending and 
asunder before a thaw. Even in the desert there are > 
to laugh, and lions to roar; but in a South Ameri- 
at summer noontide, there are none of these. Spania 
South Americans generally, go to sleep ; or, if they doj 
sit in darkened rooms, consuming cigarettes and maVf 
contemplating serenely that wise axiom of theirs — " O- . » • 
dogs and En^ishmen go out in the sun." 

In the Hardys' house it was particularly still. Not 
came from the kitchen regions, where the servants we v. i- 
ably asleep too ; and if Mr. Hardy was awake and bu- 
in hjs office on the ground-floor, it is likely that histif^^ 
were |iot, Mr. Hardy was generally awake, and g 
busy ; but ^ ]ip never made a noise at any time, i 
indeed rarely heard to speak at all, he could* hardly 
ftiderjed as a disturbing elepiapt in any household. 

And it was so hot ! Lij ha|d shut the outer doo 
room, wjiich in these houses spryes for window aef t« 
had f astenp4 shutters ; |j|it through a tin^r ^tacl 
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latter one ray of burning orange light forced its way in, and 
fell athwart the floor like a fiery finger, seeming to scorch the 
boards on which it lay. But excluding the^ hot air without 
was only another word for excluding any air at all ; and the 
faint, jarring hum of millions on millions of flies hovering 
in the glare outside, seemed to drum upon the ear like a 
fevered pulse, and intensify the heat which it suggested. 

Lisbeth let the fan fall at her side, as if even the slight 
exertion of holding it was too much for her, and laughed. 

** Louie is so — old 1 " she said with listless irony. " I 
wonder what she would do if she ever went to a country 
where men weren't so plentiful as here : where there were 
quite as many women — or more ! " 

awayf' retorted the elf promptly. " And so would 
Lil. * She wouldn't stay under such circumstances, I know.^' 

" Well, no, I should have too much consideration for — 
the other women ! " said Lil gravely ; then throwing back her 
beautiful arms behind her head, so as to raise it upon them, 
she added: ''But don't talk nonsense. Loo. Think of a 
few people we could have, so as to make a really nice little 
evening ; and be quick, or Liz will be asleep. She's half off 
now. There are the Consulate girls, of course." 

" Two," said Louie, checking them off on her fingers. " And 
the papa and mamma ) " 

" Oh yes, to impart proper dignity, which Mr. Beauchamp 
always does. What a thing it is to wear a large white tie at 
all times and seasons." 

''But Mr. Spate wears a white tie too, and he's not 
dignified." 

** Oh, Mr, Spate ! He's the chaplain : that's quite different. 
Go on, Loo, and don't say the McGregors, as I see you are 
meditating." 

" Why not? The doctor is always so jolly." 

" Yes, but as sure as we ask him, he'll trot all over the 
tovni, saying to everybody, ' Are you going to this party at 
the Hardys? — toe are I ' and then every one who isn't, will be 
dreadfully offended, and will take to scowling at us for the 
next six months." 

" And it will be no use explaining that it wasn't a party, 
but only two or three friends who dropped in," said Liz, 
sleepily, "because we are always explaining, and always 
beiiig scowled at the more. There are the Heals " 
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" And their dreadful father and mother ! Mrs. Heal 
without an * H * in her vocabulary, and her husband, who 
calls you ^ Miss Liz,' and paws you all the time he is talking 
to you — oh, Liz, they're too vulgar. I'm sure neither 
Captain Carnegie nor — nor his friend, would ever want to 
come to us again if they met them here." 

"My dear Lil, you're too fastidious. If the Heals are 
common they ought to make Carnegie and his friend appre- 
ciate our uncommonness all the more. Besides, if we are to 

have no natives But you forgot the Sanchez girls 

when you said that They must come on account of 
Pedro." 

"Whyl" 

" It wouldn't do to ask liim again without them." 

" Of course not ; but id it absolutely necessary to ask him 
at all ? He is here often enough as it is." 

" Lil, Lil 1 who does he come to see ] " 

"Me, I suppose," said Lil with perfect composure, "but 
that is no reason he should stand beside me all the time, 
and glare at me whenever I dare to speak to any one else, 

as if as if I belonged to him. I saw Mr. Melville 

open his eyes once when 

A peal of laughter from -the Elf interrupted her. 

" Oh Lil ! Lil 1 Lil ! JSTow the secret's out I We must 
give a party in honour of this new fag-lieutenant, Mr. 
Melville, and we mustn't ask the Heals lest their vulgarity 
should grate on his gentility; nor any natives, because he 
can't speak Spanish; not even poor Pedro — ^Lil's own de- 
voted Pedrito ! — lest in asserting his rights he should provoke 
a 'stony British stare' from the new hero. Why, Lil, 
who would think you could be so smitten with a man the 
first time you saw him ! " 

Lil's fair, delicate face flushed crimson. 

" I wish you would not talk so foolishly," she said angiily. 
'*I can't bear to hear you, and it's such — such bad form. 
Isn't it, Liz % - 1 wish you would speak to her." 

But Liz was past speaking, being sound asleep ; and Louie 
never would submit to be put down by her second sister 
without an argument. 

" What is bad forml Talking of people being smitten V 
she asked. ** But every one does so ; it isn't even slang, and 
Captain Carnegie said that you ^" 
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''Captain Carnegie couldn't say I ever was smitten with 
him," Lil broke in, still angrily. ^ . 

IJ"©, it was- Liz he used id flirt with," the Elf answered 
quite calmly and reasonably, but that was three y«ars agOy; 
and as for you and Pedro-- — " * */ . 

" I and Pedro I Why do you speak of us together that way 1 
What has he to do with me 1 Louie, you^re very unkind 
and impertinent," cried th& elder sister, her eyes iull of tears. 
Her young sister stood up and looked at her in amazement 

" Why, Lil, isn't he always bringing you flowers and opera 
tickets, and J^hat beautiful horse of his to ride ) And you take 

them, you . But there, I didn't mean to vex you, or 

make you cry. I had better go and take my ' siesta ' ; and 
as to Thursday, of course you'll ask whom you like. Dios 
sahe^ you always get your own way in the end." 

With which parting shot, and a good-tempered nod from 
her precocious Httle blonde head, I/>uie disappeared into the 
adjoining room, and lost no time in following her eldest 
sister^s example. * 

Lil threw herself back on her pillows with a passionate 
half sob. Was she sure to get her own way in the end, she 
asked herself 1 She thought not. It seemed to her as if she 
never could get her own way, her best way, that is, on 
account of all the other people who stood between her and 
it : the people who did not know what that way was, and 
would have laughed at her if they did. 

Why should the memory of a stranger's eyes — brown eyes 
with a sort of brave, pure honesty in them — bring it before 
her so sharply to-day, and make her feel how far away she 
was from it till she grew disgusted with herself and every one 
else) Had she grown fanciful all of a sudden; or was it 
only as Louie, widi her mocking, child-shrewdness, suggested ) 
Was she — ^smitten ) 

Either Lil's face was burning, or the pillow. She turned 
the latter angrily, and laid her cheek against the cooler side ; 
but the hot flush was not to be got rid of in that way, and 
after a little while she sat up, letting her small, naked feet 
slide on to the floor, and looking, in her clinging white drapery 
and with the roflled fair hair knotted loosely on her head, like 
a study for one of Bougerau's nymphs. 

Lisbeth still slept soundly, her more regular features flushed 
with slnmbei^ the little brown curls on her foreheai^ damp and 
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limp with heat. Just over her head a huge centipede, a 
couple of inches long, was slowly trailing its hairy length 
over the whitewashed wall. There was no drapery to the 
beds, and no carpet on the floor, which had been washed 
down with a pail of water only that morning; and from 
under the crack of the outer door a little stream of minute 
black ants had filed in, and were marching in full military 
order across the snowy boards. To English eyes it would 
have looked a yeiy bare and prison-like apartment for two 
such pretty girls to call their own ; but carpets, curtains and 
such luxuries suggest warmth and favour, insects ; and Lil 
herself was far from regretting them as, only pausing to whisk 
the centipede from his position, and extinguish him under a 
slipper, she glided, still barefoot, from the room, and dosed 
the door behind her. 

The adjoining apartment was even more destitute of furni- 
ture, the only articles in it being a large deal table covered 
with an ironing blanket, a three-legged iron pot yclept a 
" brazero and still containiog the ashes of what had been a 
charcoal fire, a bath half full of cold water, and a heap of 
towels. lil went up to the table and stood contemplatiDg 
three daintily frilled and furbelowed muslin gowns which 
were spread out upon it. 

" Who would think I had starched and ironed two of those 
before seven o'clock this morning 1" she said to herself, 
glancing down at her pretty hands, which in their almost 
waxen fairness certainly bore no evidence of such toil. 
" And they do look nice ! Only one singe, and that on my 
own, which doesn't so much matter. We can put them on 
to-day to go to the Beauchamps. I wonder if he will be 
there, by the way. Perhaps he hasn't got lea/e to-day ; and 
what does it matter if he has, or not — ^to me 1 Why, the very 
last time I wore this dress I remember telling Pedi-o Sanchez 
that I never liked it without some dark red roses to set it off, 
and he brought me some the same evening. I knew ^e would. 
I had meant him to do so. Louie was quite right, and, oh 
dear ! what a miserable hypocrite I am to scold her 1 I — 
wish that other man had gone to any other place than here. 
Perhaps if I never saw any one worth' speaking to I might 
grow more content with those about me : mi^t even drift 

into doing as they predict, and marry Oh ! no, no, though, 

it could never come to thai I " 
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Still in a mood of impatient self-disgust the girl took her 
bath and dressed, and then a little cooled and re&eshed, drevr 
back the fastenings of the outer door and peeped out It 
opened, as did all the others, on to an unroofed wooden 
^dlery, protected by a railing in heavy, scrolled iron-work, 
and which ran round three sides of the interior of the build* 
ing overhangiug a patio " (or court), paved in squares of 
rough black and white marble. There was a fig-tree growing 
in the centre of the "patio", its heavy branches laden with 
ripe purple fruit rising up above the top of the balustrade ; 
and as Lil stepped out on to the gallery, and shading her eyes, 
gazed out through the broad network of pale, translucent 
green, the great rough leaves and thick juicy steins, showed 
as though cut out in emerald glass against the blue, intolerable 
glare beyond. Here, where Lil stood, she was in shadow, 
but on either side the yellowish, stuccoed walls of the house 
glowed like beaten gold in the fervid sunbeams, while the 
wooden flooring of the balcony was so hot as almost to scorch 
her feet ; and what little paint was not already blistered olf 
the outsides of the bedroom doors, looked swollen ug^ and 
ready to peel away at a touch. Not far off a couple of snow- 
white pigeons were scratching among the dried peas set out 
in a shallow bowl of coarse red earthenware for their benefit ; 
and in one comer of the gallery a big tree heUotrope was 
growing in a wooden box, its dusky purple blossoms hEtnging 
in rich clusters from the roughly painted yellow wall against 
which they were trained : their heavy, luscious scent mingUng 
with the pungent odour of the fig-leaves, and loading the air 
with fragrance. Not a breath of wind fanned the girFs pale, 
delicate cheek. Not a cloud relieved the dazzling glare of 
that mighty, glowing vault of blue above. It was ail heat, 
silent, throbbing, breathless heat, above, below, and around : 
but gradually as she stood there the sounds of re-awakened 
life b^n to be heard again in the scorched and sleepy world 
outside. From the rear of the house came a clatter of pots 
and pans, and the sound of a rough, jocund voice, singing 
that favourite negro ditty, Me gustan todas," sure evidence 
that old Juana, the black cook, had finished her " siesta", and 
'was hard at work again; while from the open street-door 
leading into the patio below she could hear the tramp of feet 
passing and repassing along the pavement without ;^then a 
man crying, "Naranjas y Sandios 1" (oranges and water- 
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melons), and the sudden jingle of the milk-cans, as the male 
carrying them on his afternoon lound stopped before the 
door. Lil's spirits rose with the prospect of a cup of tea, 
that best of refreshments in hot weather or cold. 

" After all," she began to say to herself with a half-mntinous, 
half-saucy smile on her sweet, curved lips, "I never have 
encouraged Pedro. If he gives me flowers and rides, so do 
other people, and I could not refuse them, from him in par- 
ticular, without rudeness. It is the custom of the country, 
and it isn't my fault if he will not be like other men who 
make their attentions more valuable by pressing them less 
hotly. People may say what they Ifke, but I do not know 
another girl here who would repulse him — at any rate before 
he offered himself to her — no, not one. And why should I- 
set myself up to be different from the rest ? " 

" Lil," cried the Elf, opening her own door just wide 
enough to show her small white face adorned now with an 
elaborately fluffy fringe, " do you know that the thermometer 
is still at 98° in the shade, and that it's awfully wicked of 
you to be standing out there ! Do come in. Liz wants you 
to do her hair for her before we have some tea ; and the milk 
has come, so Juana says she will get it ready for us as soon 
as we like. Carramba I how hot it will be for our walk this 
afternoon I I hope we shall meet some one nice to reward us, 
don't you?" 



CHAPTEK n. 

THE HARDY OIRLS. 

** Ye breathe but accusation vast and vague, 
Spleen-bom, I think, and proofless. If ye know, 
Set up the charge ye know, to stand or face ! " 

Tennyson^ 'FrtTiceaa.* 
** Prince Henry — ^Nay let us mount the church steps here, 
Under the doorway's sacred shadow ; 
We can see all things and be freer 
From the crowd that madly heaves and presses. 
Elsie — What a gay pageant ! What bright dresses 1 " 

* The Golden LegmS,* 

It was a good bit later on the same day, when the two 
younger Hardy girls, having paid their visit at the English. 
Consulate, and secured the presence of the Beauchamp 
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family for their party, were coming slowly homewards' 
through the Plaza round which, as in most Spanish countries, 
the town had originally, been built. It was flanked on one 
side by the "Cabildo", a massive grey stone building, com- 
prising under one roof a Palace of Justice, Parliament House, 
and prison, and grim and gloomy enough to correspond to at 
least two of ^ese titles ; and on the other by the Cathedral, 
with its huge portico and broad flights of dazzling marble 
steps leading to a vast, dusky interior, whose shadowy 
depths, relieved here and there by the twinkling lamp hanging 
before some side altar, the gaudy robe of a Madonna, rose- 
coloured and blue, and pinned over with little gold and 
silver hearts, or the glittering fretwork of a gilded shrine, 
had something unspeakably cool, refreshing, and old-world 
about it, when contrasted with the glare and bustle without. 

Lil was very fond of slipping into the Cathedral whenever 
she could. The solemn stillness, the terrible realism of those 
painted Christs Appealing with the dumb piteousness of tear- 
glazed eyes, and wounded hands and feet, from the crosses to 
which they were nailed, the veiled, kneeling figures scattered 
here and there over the marble pavement, the faint smell of 
incense ever lingering in the atmosphere, quieted her restless 
impatient spirit, with its warm, undisciplined impulses and 
vague yearnings after what it knew not. Sometimes she 
knelt too, and poured out a passionate prayer in no orthodox 
words; nor indeed for any orthodox end, save the scarcely 
defined one that all things generally, herself included, could 
be made different from what they were. Sometimes she only 
sat quietly on an altar-^tep, gazing and drinking in the peace 
and stillness of the surroundings ; or repeating to herself some 
bit of poetry — ^Tennyson's " St Agnes or Mrs. Browning's 
^ Sleep " — as though the utterance of the grand words gave 
some relief to her overcharged souL 

Pepita Sanchez, Pedro's elder sister, who was " d^vota 
and had seen her there once or twice, took quite a fancy to 
her in consequence, and favoured her brother's suit with the 
girl; declaring that, though the Hardys generally might be 
as hopeless "hereticos" as most English, "la Lilita"was, 
she felt sure, " una buena Catolica y muy religiosa " ^ at heart : 
while, on the other hand, Mr. Spate, who had heard of the 
practice, took on himself to rebuke the girl for it ; telling 
* a goad Catholic and very religious. 
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her quite seriously that by frequenting that stronghold of 
idolatry she was actually encouraging Popery in its vilest 
form, and casting discredit on the pure, reformed religion to 
which she belonged. But Lil only laughed, and said she 
hadn^t enough religion in herself to either encourage or dis- 
credit it in any one else ; and that she would gladly go and 
sit in the English chapel instead, if it were not kept tightly 
locked up from week's end to week's end, Sundays excepted ; 
and if the glaring ugliness of its white-washed walls, and of 
the lion and unicorn over the Gommunion-table did not make 
her head ache on the one day when she was compelled to 
spend a couple of hours in contemplating them. And indeed 
I am afraid Lil was right,, and her commentators — both of them 
— wrong. She was not religious. She might have been if 
she had known how ; but she did not 

To-day, having only Louie with her, for Lisbeth had elected 
to stay at home on the chance of callers, she had gone into 
the Cathedral as usual, for a few minutes' rest and coolness : 
the Elf , meanwhile, remaining in the portico outside, whence 
she had a good view of the gay world in general Below her 
was the Plaza, square in shape, bathed in a very flood of 
golden eui^shine, its four intersecting paths shaded by double 
rows of acacia and paraiso " trees ; the latter of which only a 
few months back' had filled the whole air with the sweetness 
of tJbeir clustered lilac blossoms, and which were now in their 
fullest midsummer luxuriance of emerald leaf and twig. 
Beneath these trees little iron and marble benches were 
liberally scattered ; aud all about, on the paths and over the 
gravel, circulated crowds of gaily-dressed people — swarthy- 
mulattos ; Basque women with heads tied up in bright-coloured 
handkerchiefs, and sharp, neatly-cut features ; officers of the 

Guarda Nacional " in blue and scarlet and gold ; miniature 
Spanish dandies in glossy chunney-pot hats, glossier broad 
cloth, and gloves of immaculate fit ; English sheep-farmers 
&om the interior, huge sandy-haired giants, in crushed felt 
hats and clothes of no fit at all ; blonde Germans ; negroes 
black as ink ; priests in big shovel hats and flapping cloaks ; 
and elegant Spanish donas, flirting the inevitable fkn, their 
bright eyes glancing from side to side from under their lace 
mantillas as they trailed behind them silks delicate enough 
in colour and costly in texture to be only worn at a ball in 
less favoured climes — all turning out for their evening " paseo 
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or seated about on the benches listening to the strains of a 
French man-of-war band, which was playing in one comer. 

As lil came out, her sister caught her by the arm, and 
pointed to a bench at some distance. 

" Look ! " she said eagerly. " Do you «ee those two men 
there, one in grey, with a white sun helmet, and the other in 
naval uniform t I've been watching them some time. They 
are Captain Carnegie and the new man, Mr. Melville, but £ 
don't think they have looked this way. Let us walk towards 
tbem, lil, and then they will see us, and come to meet us." 

But perhaps the influence of that dim, grave interior was 
still on Lil, for she flushed up and turned her- head away 
from, instead of towards, the persons indicated. 

" And why should we go out of our own way to make 
them do the same, Louie ? I wish you wouldn't point at 
people," she said reprovingly, as she drew her sister's arm 
through hers, and ran down the steps without even glancing 
in the direction where Louie's gaze was turned. " I am 
going quite the other way — to Belmoni's * confiteria '. We 
shall want some sponge-cakes on Thursday." 

" But this is only Monday. Good gracious, Lil, we don't 
want to order them now 1 " cried the Elf in her own quick 
way; then, with a sudden burst of frank laughter, Oh, yes, 
we do. I see — didnH see before — that that is Pedix)'s 
carriage just outside the * confiteria ', and Pedro himself 
stepping out of it. "Well, we shall have an escort home at 
any rate. And oh ! Lil, you pretended only this morning 
not to like him I You had forgotten that lovely carrii^e, I 
suppose?" 

" Ifo, I had not forgotten it, and I don't like him, or you 
either, when you talk in that way. • I — Louie, pray don't 
look at him ; don't let him think we've seen him. I will not 
have him always at my side," Lil cried in quick, passionate 
undertones, as still holding her sister's arm, she turned sharply 
round, and walked back again as swiftly as she had come. 

Not so swiftly, however, but that the young Spaniard, just 
descending from his elegant barouche, had seen the move- 
ment ; and the sight brought so black a scowl over the almost 
feminine beauty of his face as scarcely needed the muttered 
words, "Carq;o/ Que diahlo — But no, it is impossible — 
impossible she could have meant it," — to intensify its scornful 
ferocity. ^ 
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As he spoke, However, he sprang back again into his 
carriage ; and from that , more elevated seat saw the two 
English officers as they rose slowly from their bench and, 
throwing away their cigars, came forward as if in recognition 
of the girls who had avoided him ! 

But Loo had been wrong in her previous conjecture ; for 
the recognition had come some minutes earlier, while Lil was 
still in, the Cathedral, and when Frank Melville, breaking a 
silence of some minutes, during which the two friends had 
sat smoking and watching the motley throng around them 
with that happy enjoyment of life, and ignoring of heat, dust, 
and all minor discomforts so characteristic of sailors, said 
quietly, and with a gesture of his cigar towards the Cathedral : 

"Carnegie, your eyes are better than mine. Surely that 
little figure up there in the porch yonder is EngHsh 1 " 

Captain Carnegie had to clear the eyes referred to before 
replying : a very gorgeous lady in rose-coloured satin, with a 
white lace mantilla over her pUed-up hair, and leading a little 
shivering dog of a peculiar hairless breed, much affected by 
South American ladies in lieu gf hot-water bottles on winter 
nights, having just swept by him : her train, which was at 
least a yard long, raising quite a whirlwind of choking yellow 
duet, and nearly blinding the gallant officer. 

'* That 1 " he said as soon as he could see. " Oh ! yes, she's 
English, as I suppose you guessed by the big Gainsborough 
hat. What's more, she's little Loo Hardy, who, I don't 
doubt, has planted herself there so as to see and be seen more 
easily. She's looking at us now; and I expect by that 
backward glance that one of her »sters is inside, so if you 
want to escape noWs your time, Frank. A moment later it'll 
be little Loo's ; and, for all the indifferent way in which 
she's affecting to flirt that big white fan, and contemplate 
vacancy, I'll lay five bob to two she spotted you before you 
spotted her." 

Mr. Melville looked rather surprised : his eyes — pleasant, 
soft, hazel eyes — travelling slowly from his friend's keen, 
satirical fac^ to the young girl in question. ,He was a taU, 
bright-looking young fellow about eight-and-twenty, clean 
shaven, and with a very fair, boyish face ; yet he had won 
the V.C. three years before, when with the naval brigade 
in Abyssinia; and had been promoted over the heads of 
several men to the post he occupied at present. He had 
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jusi joined the Admiral's ship on the east coast station as 
flag-lientenant, and was an old- chum and schoolfellow- of 
Carnegie's. 

"Who do you meani'' he asked gravely. "Surely not 
the youngest of those three very pretty girls you introduced 
me to on Sunday ; and who have asked us to look in one 
evening this week 1 " 

" Precisely. Thursday the evening is ; and mind you go 
in thin shoes and otherwise prepared for a hop.^' 

"But there's not to he anything of the kind, is there) 
Miss Hardy only asked me to call on that evening so that I 
might make her father's acquaintance." 

"Yes, hut you could have done that without asking. 
You've only to he introduced at a house here, and you can 
call every evening of the week if you like. It's one of the 
modas del pais in these parts; hut if you're asked for a 
special evening a couple of days hence, «nd more especially if 
the lady of the house murmurs something ahout *a little 
music,' as I heard Liz Hardy doing, that means dancing, and 
twenty people or more to meet you." 

" Well, it's a very pleasant moda de — thingum-y-jig ! " said 
the younger man cheerfully, '" especially if all the English 
houses here are as agreeahle as that one. By the way, Car- 
negie, I suppose you've known the young ladies some time, as 
you seem so intimate with them 1 " 

** Knowri^ them ! I should think I did, after a three years' 
station J^re ! Why, lad, there isn't a blue jacket, or for that 
matter, aJblack coat either, in the place that doesn't know 
Liz, Lil, and Loo, the three Hardy girls." 

" Wlio are they 1 " asked the other a little soberly, perhaps 
"because the band was just then playing one of the saddest 
and prettiest airs from '* la Traviata " ; perhaps because, being 
a man with much honest, healthy reverence for womankind, 
something in his friend's tone grated on him. 

" * Who are they 1' Ah I ghat's just what every one asks, 
and what I can't exactly tell you. They're a cut above — 
several cuts above, if you like — most of the English who 
come out here ; but they're not particularly well off, and 
what old Hardy is precisely no one seems to know. He has 
an office, and he's supposed to manage some water-works on 
the other side of the bay ; but his real occupation is supposed 
to be more of a quasi-diplomatic nature, connected with the 
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Govemment here. I've heard him put down as an agent of 
Bothschild's, but quien sahe, a$ the natives say, he may be 
anything. He's a little, thin-lipped man with a white head, 
who never speaks, and always wears a big Panama hat, and a 
suit of immaculate white linen ; and you may meet him now 
and then coming out of the different Consulates, or at one of 
those cafes where the Govemment officials go to play billiards 
and talk politics ; but I've never seen him yet at any social 
gathering, and deuced rarely in his own house. As for his 
giria Well, he lets them grow up and manage for them- 
selves as they can, or please." 
" Have they no mother 1 " 

" No, she died when Loo wa3 a baby ; but I've heard it 
said she was not only a beauty — which one might expect, 
looking at the jgi£ls — but a good woman and a lefined and 
cultivated lady^.^^^veiL the people who most dislike old 
Hardy for his mysiiprlo!i% ways and ungenial manners, and 
have most stories to t^lf ,of the girls and their flirtations, 
never say an ill word against the mother." 

**Poor girls!" said the^young officer, pityingly, "they 
must have had rather a sad, lonely life of it. I dare say it 
has drawn them together, thoiH|Ji. Thfey seemed very united." 

** Oh yes, that's their best point. They haven't get many 
feminine pettinesses : never quarrel or nag at one another, or 
that sort of thing ; but don't go pitying them, for they don't 
need it. I doubt if they've ever done a thing in .ijieir lives 
but race about, laugh, dance, sing, and carry ofrtfet-l^ 
man or another from the time that they were to^JR^ to be 
carried in arms themselves ; and as to sadness — well, J don't 
believe one of them, unless it be Lil, knows the meaning of 
the word. Fast little thing as she is, she does get fits of the 
blues occasionally, and shows them by turning savage and 
snapping, not at her own family, but at any unlucky man 
who happens to come within reach of her." 

" Lil ? " the other spoke quickly ; ** that is the second, isn't 
it 1 The tall one with a bonnie fair face like a lily, and a 
quantity of pale gold hairl Why, Carnegie, old man, what 
has soured you to ihe extent of talking of that pretty, grace- 
ful, douce-speaking lassie in connection with such words as 
• fast ' or ' savage ' 1 Has she offended you 1 " 

Captain Carnegie burst out laughing. 

" Offended me ! Lil Hardy ? Not likely I Why, we are 
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the best of friends ; so much so that I really don't' think she 
-would «ven try to get up a flirtation with ine. Perhaps she 
knows it wouldn't he much good, seeing that I've gone 

through all that with the fair Liz and survived it 1 No, 

upon my word, I almost think Lil is the best of the bunch. 
She's not quite such a flippant little buccaneer as Miss Loo 
there; and she has a trifle more heart than Liz: almost 
i- enough perhaps to make her flirtations rather dangerous to 

hersdf as well as to the male victims of them. So ^ ware 
hawk ', Frank I You're a good-looking fellow, you know, and 
it would be my fault if you were to fall into the toils, seeing 
that r introduced you there." 

" Thank you ; but there isn't the least fear for me ; and in 
any case there would be no fault in a man's admiring three 
such bright, frank, winsome girls as those w^ are speaking of. 
The wonder to me is that the two, elder* toes haven't got 
snapped up long before now." *; 

•* Humph 1 perhaps it is to them too, poor things ; but God 
disposes, and man — seldom — ^proposes, in some cases ! " 

" Look here, Carnegie, I hate that vague way of talking 
about women. If there's anything to say against them, better 
say it out at once, or let it alone. Do you mean they are — 
disreputable 1 " 

" My dear fellow, not in the least ! "Whoever suggested 
such a thing? The Hardy girls are no worse than heaps 
of others in the best society; but you know the old 
saying, 

' When woman runs after then man runs away, 
And the man can run faster, whatever you say.' 

And the simple fact is, they do their running too openly : the 
consequence of which is, there isn't an eligible man in the 
place (counter-jumpers they hold their heads too high for) 
that hasn't been 'talked about* in connection with one or 
other of them. In London or any other place, I do believe 
they would have com^ to grief long ago." 
" And what has prevented it here, then 1 " 
"Well, I don't exactly know, unless it is their very 
tinprotectedness, and the absolute freedom which all girls 
seem to enjoy in these parts, and which puts men on their 
honour, as it were, with regard to them. Poor Liz did come 
to trouble, however, over a love affair of hers, and got brutally 
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jilted by" a man she had gone more than a few lengths to 
secure. It was just after I came out, and I was awfully 
smitten with her. Indeed I shouldn't mind giving the 
scamp a kicking now, though it's not from me he deserves it ; 
for she just led me on and played me off against him in the 
coolest way, when she wanted to bring him to the point ; and 
:hen dropped- me like a worn-out glove as soon as I had 
served her purpose. I was awfully mad at the time; but 
since then I've had so many successors that, as you see, my 
wrongs have smoothed themselves dowm No, no, Frank, my 
boy, there's no harm in admiring one pretty girl or three ; 
but you're not such a hard-headed cuss as I am : you' never 
were in the old Rugby days; and then you know how 
Awfully particular your people at home are. Keep clear of 
m entanglement, whatever you do. You mightn't get out of 

it so easily ; and if it were with Lil " « 

There she is J " Mr. Melville interrupted, his eyes still 
on the Cathedral. 

" Ah ! and Loo is pointing us out to her. Now they'll be 
down on us, and we shall have to walk home with them. 
Confound it ! I had only just begun this cigar." 

"Don't distress yourself. They are not troubling their 
beads in the least about us. They are going off quite another 
cvay," Frank Melville said with something like triumph in 
his voice; but almost as he spoke the two girls stopped, 
wheeled round, and came directly towards them. Captain 
Carnegie rose from his seat laughing a little. "Ah," he 
3aid, " when you've been here a few months longer, young 
man, you won't answer quite so glibly for which * way ' the 
Hardy girls are going. I'm sadly afraid you are the attrac- 
tion now; but never mind, FU take care of you. Come and 
io the polite." ' 
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CHAPTER IIL 

A Face in the Street. 

** This to hear would Desdemona seriously incline. 
But still the house' affairs would draw heri;henc6 : 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour. " .... Othello. 

*' Oh, Buckingham, take heed of yonder dog ! 
.... he bites, and when he bites 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death." 

Richard IIL 

Thubsdat evening at the Hardys' was a success, as indeed 
the social evenings at that house generally were : its young 
mistresses sparing no efforts of their own to make them so, 
and likewise to prevent those said efforts from becoming 
apparent to their father in the forms of anything approaching 
to fuss or domestic contusion, the two things which they 
knew to be obnoxious enough to him to have called down a 
prohibition of the whole affair. 

Only on the morning of the day in question Liz said to 
him as he was finishing the cup of coffee and slice of dry 
toast which formed his frugal breakfast : 

" The Beauchamps have promised to come in this evening, 
father. Can you stay at home % " 

Mr. Hardy turned his head slowly so as to look at her out 
of the comer of his small, half-closed, cold, blue eyes. 

** Is the Consul himself coming % " he asked. 

" Yes — Lil was calling there — and he said he would." 

" Then I suppose you have asked some other people too I 

" Yes, we thought it would be pleasant, but only three or 

four: the " 

You may spare me the list. I will look in." 

He rose as he spoke, settling his chin into the high shirt- 
collar and trim white cravat which always added so much to 
the old-fashioned decorum of Mr. Hardy's appearance, and 
taking the large white sunshade which Liz handed to him, 
nodded slightly to the two younger girls and went out. They 
looked up and said, " Adios, papa," but without rising or 
kissing him; — demonstrations which they had learnt from, 
early childhood to be unacceptable, and then sat silently till 
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4ihe last sound of his footsteps had died away from 
gallery and down the flight of marhle steps l^di 
street. The instant they had done so Loo spran 
turned a pirouette in the centre of the floor. 

Gracias a Dios ! " cried the irreverent girl, 
know I thought hreakfast was never coming to an e 
give me a dollar, and let me be off to the market 
gets any hotter. I told Juana I'd choose the fru 

We must have some grapes and bananas and 

" I hope you are not thinking of spending a d( 
few grapes and bananas," said Liz severely, and 
a very dirty piece of paper-money from her purse as £ 
^ Here it is, but you must get the cakes with it as 
mind we shall want a good lot. You'll make the t 
Liir' 

" Of course," said Lil serenely, " but there's plen 
for that after lunch. I'm going to wash out the anti 
now. They're not as fresh as they should be ; anc 
to have done them yesterday, only I got so absorbc 
number of the * Contemporary ' Captain Maitland 1 
couldn't put it down. Liz, how delightful those 
Sir John Lubbock's are on ^" 

" Ah ! " — ^Liz was not fond of reading, and her 
on the antimacassars — ^''I don't think the big one 
washing any more," she said thoughtfully. "Tl 
three holes in it when I did it up last time. Work 
cost so much, or Louie said she would crochet a nev 
got her the thread. Ay de mtf Lil 1 — ^I wish we had 
in England to send us out those sorts of thing 
Beauchamps' relations do." 

" I often wish we had relations a'^where" said L 
" but we can't go with dirty antimacassars till we fi 
Kever mind, llz, if I wash them into holes I'll d 
again," and she flew off laughing. It was one of 
shiny days, which indeed came much oftener 
cloudy ones ; and on this occasion there seemed a sp€ 
spring of brightness within her, moving her to set : 
business of the day, with as much energy as though 
flies were nothing, and they were expecting fifty guest 
Df " three or four." 

Yet after all there were more than Lisbeth had c< 
and Captain Carnegie felt himself to have been as ri| 
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.=.aally was, when, on entering the room with his friend, 
Prank Melville, they found sixteen or e^hteen other people 
there hefore them : of whom two-thirds were men, and (with 
the exception of the English Consul and a couple of hronzed 
and bearded Estancieros"^) men wearing the same imiform 
as himself. ^ 

The room was large, and papered and carpeted in English 
fashion, with plenty of low wicker-chairs and gipsy-tables 
scattered about it, a few rather nice water-colour drawings on 
the. walls ; and a profusion of flowers everywhere. There 
were three large windows opening on to a long balcony 
which overhung the street ; and from which you could look 
out over a jumble of lower houses standing up white and 
black in the moonlight, and with here and there a tall, 
graceful minaret rising into the starlit sky, to where, far away 
on the broad bosom of the La Plata, the clustered vessels of 
the' fleet were lying, glittering with watch-lights all along 
their line like fiery sparkles doubled in the blue below. 

The windows were all standing open, and most of the 
guests were grouped about them so as to get the benefit of 
what sea-breeze might be abroad ; while at a table near the 
door, on which stood a shallow bronze bowl full of tiger-lilies 
and white roses, Lisbeth Hardy, looking very cool and pretty 
in pale blue muslin, with sprays of jasmine in her hair and 
bosom, was pouring out tea which one or two of the younger 
men were helping her to dispense. 

Every one seemed very much at home, and very jolly, and 
there was a pleasant buzz of talk and laughter going on, but 
subdued, because one of the Miss Beauchamps, a tall girl with 
a high Eoman nose and black hair, and yery pronouncedly 
English in dress and conyersation, was playing something of 
Bach's, full of grand chords and graceful minor movements, 
in a manner, which showed at least that she had been carefully 
talight. Lisbeth welcomed the new-comers cordially, telling 
them that they were late, and throwing just so much of the 
extra playfulness and intimacy natural with an old friend 
into her manner towards Captain Carnegie as ought, Frank 
felty to have caused that gentleman severe pangs of conscience. 
He did not seem to feel them, however ; and the young flag- 
lieutenant left him deep in a bantering conversation with his 
old love, alid moved away to where Lil was sitting, a slender 
* Sheep-farmers. 
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white figure swaying to and fro in a cane rocking-( 
two men leaning over her laughing and talking, an' 
a mere lad, a midshipman, seated on the floor, hi 
haiii out of the window, at her feet, fanning her wi 
hlack fan. 

She seemed so surrounded that Melville he: 
approach her ; hut she must have seen his desire 
for, as he half drew h^ck, she rose and came to 
with such a sweet expression in her hlue eyes, a: 
rush of colour, half -shy, half- pleased, to her fair, pi 
that the young man felt an altogether unreasons 
against Carnegie rising within him. Of course 
had only said what he had in kindness to him ; hul 
such a cruel, cowardly thing to say anything ag£ 
motherless girls as young and lovely as these, 
countrywomen too, ai^d offering them the hospitalil 
home in a foreign land. Naturally it was not like i 
home in all respects ; nor were the Misses Hardy 
English girls. Even their voices and gestures, j 
graceful as they were, had sopiething foreign ah( 
hut what English girls so young and utterly uncha^ 
these — for after spending ahout ten minutes in the 
exchanging a few half-whispered words with the 
a comer, Mr. Hardy had disappeared and sought i 
his study — could have entertained a whole roomfu 
and held their own with such frank and easy grs 
what a hrutal thing it was for rough, hard men, lil 
and those others, to attempt to gauge the words a: 
of these innocent, maiden creatures hy their o\ 
experiences and male wisdom ! 

He was only a young fellow, of course, and it 
ahsurd to work himself into a fit of chivalrous ii 
over three young women whose acquaintance he I 
made; hut at least no one guessed at it: not 
though to her more sensitive nature the unwonte 
of gentleness and respect in his manner towards 
and herself added to the strange attraction she 
towards him from the first day Captain Camegi 
him to call ; and took something horn her usual co 
buoyancy hy making her nervous lest anything si 
him to regard them differently. Liz set him do^ 
and Loo as "much too solemn and stupid." " H( 
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LiVs taste," the " cadette " said with a saucy shrug of her 
shoulders ; hut for her part she liked some one more lively ; 

some one who could at least understand a joke ; " and so 
Mr. Melville (who had understood the full meaning of the 
joke in question so much hetter than the precocious little 
maiden herself as to make him douhly careful not to appear 
to do so, and also slightly irate at its heing uttered in her 
presence) was left to Lil's entertainment^ and was not sorry 
for it. For a reason of his own — a reason quite apart from 
the grace and beauty which made the girl pleasant for any- 
one to look at — ^he enjoyed even sitting still and watching 
her ; and once she detected him in the act, and turning on 
him, asked him : 

Mr. Melville, why do you look at me so 1 " with a frank 
directness which rather staortled him. Yet he answered lier 
. as simply : 

Only because you remind me so much of some one in 
my own home in Scotland. Looking at you just now in 
deed almost took me back to the dear old place, and made 
me forget for the moment where I was, and how many 
thousand miles lay between me and it. I ought to beg 
your pardon for being so rude; however, I hope you will 
forgive me." 

For an instant Lil was sileiit, and Melville wondered why 
so matter-of-fact an ajiswer should have sent the blood in 
such a vivid rush to her cheeks, neither could the girl herself 
at all understand why she should have felt such a sudden, 
keen pleasure in the words. Was he not a total stranger to 
her, and might not the person alluded to be the very last sort 
of woman she would care to resemble 1 He had not even 
looked as if there were anything complimentary in his speech, 
rather as if he had in truth forgotten her presence ; yet she 
answered him very gently. 

" Is it your sister I remind you of 1 You spoke of having 
a sister the other day. And if she is the only one, is she not 
very lonely when you are away 1 Tell me something about 
her and your home. We were so little when we left Europe 
— was quite a baby indeed — ^and mother died so soon after- 
wards, that I cannot fancy to myself what life there is at all." 

It is not in the least like yours here. I don't know if 
you would care for it," he said, and then went on to tell her 
quite easily and pleasantly what she asked about the old 
2 
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i.aiige built on the steep, lieather-plad s- 
iOoking straight away over the fierce, 
^ves of the Atlantic to the jagged peaks ai ' 
lands of the Hebrides : also of the quiet, h< 
people led there ; of his father who was blim 

wee Janet," as he called her, but who did 
resemble Lil very much when described), and > 
who was "just one of God's saints," and like n 
in the worid. 

Once he said in speaking of her, " People so 
her cold ; but I don't think you would ; not tv 
to know her, for she's just the gentlest soul 1 
she likes — ^girls especially ; " and again, in descri 
ezcursioXL to the Hebrides which had been sj 
town lady's fears and affectations, " I am sure y .c 
enjoyed it ; " and at each of these utterances LU u ■ 
of tiie same strange, quick pleasure ; and won 
it was only because men generally — even the n 
and talked with most freely — so seldom spol « . 
their mothers and sisters, or of their own hon 
they had left : rather indeed avoided the subjec 
girls introduced it, as though they and it belong 
and utterly opposed orders of creation. 

Inside the room dancing had begun ; and the 
of the waltzers kept whirling past the open 
casting flying shadows over the balcony wh< 
stood : Lil leaning forward, her soft bare arms 
parapet, her face turned a. little away, and her ( 
liquid, dreamy light, gazing, not at her compa 
through the warm, silent darkness to the bit 
depths stud'ded with a million constellations of 
sky. Within, it was all mellow, golden lamplig 
and gayer voices making where they stood stil 
shadowy by contrast ; but every now and then 
of summer lightning — such lightning as one on 
the tropics — broke out upon the deep blue-bla 
and sky, showing each separate house-roof an 
even every mast and Tigging of the different ves 
distinctness against a background of lurid flame, 
white dress and golden hair and the great bur 
geraniums in her breast with a passing rudd 
throwing into strong relief the manly figure ( 
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officer leaning against the wall behind her ; and the features 
of another man gazing fixedly np at them from the street 
below: features whoso natural comeliness was distorted by- 
such a passion of rage, hatred, and jealousy as made them 
almost iiendlike. Melville himself saw the face once in the 
red glare, and pointed it out half-shudderingly to his com- 
panion ; but before she could look it had disappeared, swal- 
lowed up again in the after darkness "like a goblin mask," 
as the young man said, laughing. Lil laughed too. 

" Talking of masks, do you see how full all the shops are 
of them now Carnival is so near 1 " she said. " Only a week 
off at present ! We have been living on * tortillas * — omelets, 
I mean — and saving up the egg-shells for weeks back. It is 
Loo's special delight to blow and prepare them, fill them up 
again with water and wax the ends, you know ; but we don't 
think much of her efforts. The eggs are apt to come unsealed 
again and give us a drenching before we can throw them at 
anybody; so Liz and I generally buy a lot for our own 
benefit. I hope you will come ashore and play, Mr. Melville? " 

Indeed, I shall if I can get leave,'* said the young man, 
brightly. *' I have seen a Eoman Carnival twice ; but there 
they throw flour and sugar-plums, and here, Carnegie tells 
me, the play is chiefly with water and eggs." 

**Egg8 filled with water or scent. Pwiy do not do like a 
dreadful lieutenant of marines, who bought a lot of eggs au 
natuj'd one carnival; and hurled them recklessly at the 
Beauchamps, destroying their drawing-room cui-tains before 
they could get the windows closed, and turning poor Laura 
Eeauchamp into an uncooked custard awful to behold." 

" What a brute 1— I beg your pardon." 

" You needn't. I'm sure she would have agreed with you ; 
but they should have taken their curtains down beforehand, 
and ' cleared decks ' geneially, as the middies say. We always 
do ; but even Liz got hurt once. A friendly-looking * mas- 
carado ' tempted her to come out on to the balcony by the 
offer of a bunch of flowers at the end of a long pole ; and 
when she stooped forward for it, two of his companions pelted 
her with eggs. Her cheek was cut open before she could 
defend her«eH," 

** But surely EFuch rough play isn't fit — safe, I mean, for 
ladies?" 

^* Oh yes, it is. After all, you know it isn't easy for men 
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to aim ^ell at people on the Toofs and balconies abore them 
when the latter are half drowning them in water, and the 
streets are so slippery they can hardly keep their footing. 
One gets wet, of course, but no one minds that ; and some- 
times a really nice * mascarado * will throw one lovely little 
bouquets, or scent-squirts, in compenisation.'' 

**I will be that 'really nice maacarado,* " said Frank gaOy, 
^^not that Tm going to mask; but I'll certainly pelt you 
with flowers if you like them ; and I hope in gratitude you 
won't pelt me with eggs." ! 

" Oh ! but that is just what gratitude will make me do^" 
the girl said quite gravely. " Don't you know that to refuse 
to throw at a man who is throwing at you is the greatest 
slight you can show him, just as to squirt him from a squirt 
he has toi^d you is the greatest favour 1 The more attentive 
you are to us, the more we shall devote ourselves to drenching 
you ; and in the end you will be much wetter than you were 
in that excursion to Eigg — ^though I gJwtdd have liked very 
much to have been there," she added, with a half-tone of 
r^ret. ''Won't you tell me something more about those 
caves 1 But oh i I mustn't listen now, for I s$e Liz beckon- 
ing me to come and take her place at the piano ; and after- 
wards you'll all want something to eat We don't have 
r^ular suppers ; but Louie and I have cut a mountain of 
sandwiches for you, and I have made a tipsy-cake as welL 
Englishmen always like tipsy-cake, I know. VuTnos/" 
m ' ♦ ♦ ♦ * * 

" Well, master Erank, you're a nice young man for a fellow 
to have charge of!" said Carnegie with a kind of good- 
humoured impatience, as a little after twelve they left the 
Hardys', and strolled through the lamplit streets in the 
direction of the Hotel Oriental, where they were putting up 
for the night. " Here I go to the trouble of putting you on 
your guard against a girl who, I know, would like nothing 
better than to make a conquest of you ; and you show jam 
appreciation of my advice by flinging yourself desperately at 
her feet, and spooning with her for a whole evening. Do 
you know what Mrs. Beauchamp told me — that she's engaged, 
or all but, to a little black-muzzled native who, luckily for 
you, perhaps, wasn't there to-night 1 But 'I believe you vtoid 
to get into a mess. I shall write to Lady Melville 

" Engaged, is she 1 " said Frank, quite equably. " Well, I 
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think she will make a very nice wife : too nice a one for a 
Spaniard perhaps ; but you needn't excite yourself about it, 
old fellowy all the same ; or write to the mother either. The- 
fact is, clever as you are, you don't understand women in the 
least, and Tm sorry for it, for it makes you beastly unjust to 
them, and to these Miss Hardys in particular. Do you think 
I'm such a coxcomb as not to know that if that second one 
talked to me a good bit this evening, it was only but of pure, 
unsdfish good-nature, because I had told her I couldn't dance 
on account of my sprained shoulder; and I suppose she 
thought, being a stranger, I should fed xduU standing there 
by myself 1 I tell you honestly I liked her all the better for 
b^r kindliness ; but Fm not going to fall in love with her 
nev^theless, and for the best of reasons — Tm far too much 
in love with some one else ! Why, Carnegie man, I meant 
to have told you before; but you must remember our old 
neighboiurs at Graig-4anoeh, and what friends Janie and the 
daughter were. Janie's * angel-Alice ', as we used to call her, 
is. my * angel ' now, and we are to be married as soon as ever 
this cruise is over; and if there's one reason more than 
another that makes me stand up for lil Hardy if s because 
there's something iu her face (though of course it can't come 
up to Alice's — God bless her !) that reminds me of my own 

bonny wee Iflssie every time I . Hullo! Take care 

there I" 

Some one had been coming down the street behind them 
for some time, though the somewhat loud tones of the two 
Englishmen made the steps inaudible to them ; but at this 
moment the other person, taking advantage of a place where 
the side pavement — ^always of the narrowest iu South 
American towns — was scarcely wide enough for two people 
to walk abreast, thrust himself suddenly between Lieutenant 
Melville and ihe wall, and with such brutality that the 
former, taken by surprise, was jostled roughly into the 
gutters, and might have fallen if his friend, who was walking 
in the street by preference, had not caught him by the arm. 

" Confound the clumsy brute ! " cried Carnegie fiercely, as 
the offender passed on without even an apology, and disap- 
peared round the corner, " what the d 1 did he do that 

fori Did you tread on his toes 1 " 

"On the contrary, he was behind us,'* said Frank, 
half-laughing at his own summersault, as he took out his 
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handkerchief to wipe oif tlio mud wliich had splatieted his 
trowsers. " Never niind, Carnegie. I daresay the fellow was 
drunk, and didn't see what he was doing.** 

" Drunk 1 Nonsense I These natives nev6r get drmik: 
don't know how ! That man meant to insult you. I wish I 
had seen his face.'' 

"And I am glad you didn't, as we aren't a couple of mid- 
shipmen to get into a row with impunity ; and the admiral is 
rather particular on such matters," Melville said more gravely. 
" As to an intentional insult, how could it he, when I don't 
know a single native in the place, man or woman, and haven't 
even spoken to one (unless it he a waiter at the hotel) since 
I first landed ) " But although he spoke thus, with a quiel 
authority which had the effect of cooling Captain Carnegie^ 
hast;y ire, Frank could not help wondering in himself if his 
friend was right; for in the livid, scowling face wliich had 
glared on him in passing he had recognised that one full of 
hatred and malice that earlier in the evening he had pmnted 
out to lil Hardy with a laugh ; and little as he knew of 
Spanish the muttered McUdito puerco de Ingles which 
had accompanied the stranger's action, needed no interpreter 
to translate. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LiSBETH. 

^'Un esprit adroit, facile, insinaant, Bait eviter et snrmonter lea 
difficultes. II se pile aisement h, ce qu'il veat, il sait connaitre Tesprit 
et rhnmenr de ceuz avec qui il traite, et en m^nageant lenrs int^rgts il 
ayanoe et il etablit les siens." — La Rochefoucauld — jR^toiVww Divarsts. 

** Marriage makes mothers, so -we all suppose, 
But mothers make the marriages, one loiows ; 
Then what can maid who loses mother do 
But make t}ie marriage and the mother too 1 

Old Writer, 

The rude interruption to the young officers' discourse had 
diverted hoth their minds from the suhject of the Hardy 
girls but perhaps in any case, after his friend's strictures 
and his own denial of them, Mr. Melville might have 
thought it better to omit one fact in connection with the 
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topic vfhixih till then he had not had an opportunity ol 
mentioning: namely, that before leaving the house he h«ul 
promised to ride with the two elder young women on the 
following day but one. 

It If as LU who proposed U. He had been saying some- 
thing about hiring a horse in order to see what the countiy 
outside the town was like, when she said to him at once : 

Do, and then you can ride with ua. Let me see — Liz 
and Mr, Campion " — ^with a slight gesture of her pretty head • 
towards one of the afore-mentioned sheep-farmera — '^were 
planning a 'pasSo'^ for the day after to-morrow. He has 
two horses in town, and has offered to lend her one. If I go 
too, will youf Then I could show you something of the^ 
country. You would like that — ^no 1 " 

Melville hesitated, colouring between surprise and grati- 
tude. '*0h, thank you — ^if I may — I mean if Mr. Hardy 
ivould not think me intrusive, on such slight acqjjiaintance — " 
he stammered, and then felt ashamed of himself because Lil*s 
prompt, 

Fapa ^ Why, he is not going I He hardly evei' rides 
with us,'' was so frank in its amused surprise as to convince 
him thai^ however unusual or flattering the proposal, as 
coming from a young lady to an almost stranger, might sound 
to conventional Englinh ears accustomed to the cautious 
slowness with which strangers here are admitted into any- 
thing like a participation in our home life, it was nothing 
but an ordinary, matter-of-course act of courtesy from this 
foreign-reared, English-speaking girl, bom in a country 
where to ride or walk with a man two days after having 
made his acquaintance is as proper and natural as it is for 
one of our British maidens to waltz, or sit out a quadrille in 
the conservatory with a gentleman two minutes after his 
introduction to her. 

Perhaps — viewed dispassionately^tbere i$ nothing more 
immoral or shocking in the one performance than the other. 
Yet when he was gone, lil's invitation turned out to be not 
quite so simple a matter on this occasion as she had supposed, 
and occasioned some family discussion. 

"What tras it I heard that new man — Mr. Melville — say 
about Saturday and getting a horse 1" Lisbeth asked as 
she and her sisters were putting out the lights and shfrt^ng 
^ Excursion. 
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up the house after their guests' departure, both Mr. Hardy 
and old Juana having retired to rest some time before ; and 
Lil answered : 

"He wants to go for a ride with us; and as you and 
Hobert Campion are going, I thought^ if I could manage" to 
get some sort of b horse, we might take him too, and so make 
a pairty of four.'* 

"'Some sort of a horse*!" Loo repeated mockingly. 
** Listen to that, Liz. As if — thanks to Pedro d magntfico 
— ^Lil wasn't always better, mounted than any of us. After 
all, though, her might not like to lend his horse, Lil, for you 
to ride with anotW admirer." 

•* Or I might not ask him,'* said Lil coldly. ** I wonder 
if such an idea would occur to any one but you, Louie ; I 
suppose there are soine other horses to be got in Monte San 
Felipe besides those of Pedro Sanchez." 

^'JPues no^*' said Loo equably. " Only I haven't heard of 
any others at your disposal, unless Mr. Melville has offered 
to bring one for you as well as for himself." 

"I think he was in rather a hurry to offer himself/* 
Lisbeth put in with a slight tone of petulance unusual in 
the quietest and most placid-tempered of the girls. "He 
might at least have waited till he knew that we wanted him. 
I don't know what Ebbert Campion will say. I am sure 
when he offered to take me with him he had no idea he was 
going with a regiment, and he can't endure naval men^ It 
is most awkward." 

** Oh, Liz, I am so sorry," exclaimed Lil, almost ready to 
cry from the reaction of sudden depression caused by her 
sister's unwonted displeasure, coming after the excitement 
of the evening's enjoyment. "I did not think you would 
mind. We generally go together, you know, if we can 
get horses and cavalieis for two; and it was not Mr. 
Melville's fault at all. I proposed it. I never thought that 
you — ^that Mr. Campion, I mean, wanted to go alone." 

" Kor do I suppose he does : at least if so it was foolish of 
him to ask me to go with him," Lisbeth retorted, the more 
perversely because Lil's unlucky sKp of the tongue had added 
to her annoyance, and yet genuinely ashamed of herself for 
the sdf-betrayal involved in showing any at all It must be 
on^lM, however, that she had some excuse for the f eelingi 
» Certainly— my not ! 
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however undignified it might be : for Bobert Campion was 
a Terj well-to-do estanciero owning a goodly number of 
square leagues of land with a comfortable house on it, and as 
many as ten thousand sheep. Besides, he was only in town 
for a few days ; the estancieros seldom as a rule coming up 
more than twice in the year to sell their wool and buy 
winter supplies ; and on the occasion of his last yisit he had 
seemed quite as much inclined to admire Lil, or Laura 
Beauchamp, as herself : the first-named of those young ladies 
perhaps the most of the three. This time, however, it had 
been different ; for though only in town for a week, the two 
evenings which he had already spent at the Haidys' had 
been almost ratirely devoted to the charms of her society. 
He had danced with her more than with any one else; 
and therefore when, in answer to her complaint that she had 
not been on horseback for nearly three months, he said: 
I am going to see a man on business near t)ie Gerrito to- 
morrow. It's a pleasant ride, and I've got a second hoise 
in town. Couldn't you come tool" she had accepted with 
a pleased alacrity tempered with no more demuis than were 
needed for appearance' sake ; and had asked herself later if it 
were hot likdy that he had m£r\s the proposal for some 
definite purpose : such, for instance, as to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of saying something which it might not be as easy to 
eay in a house where you were always as liable to be received 
by three as one. Of course if she had been certain that 
he wanted the opportunity she would have made one for him 
by the simple process of directing her sisters to keep out of 
the room next time he oalled ; lisbeth's mind, when un- 
disturbed by sentiment^ a^r on this occasion, being decidedly 
matter-K)f-fact on such points ; and the sisters would of course 
have obeyed her at once and without question ; but that was 
too strong a step to be taken except on perfecUy indubitable 
grounds, so that now when Mr. Campion had relieved her of 
the difficulty by making an opportunity for himself it did 
seem hard that lil should thrust herself in to spoil and 
nullify it. 

Not, of course, that Lil had any intention of doing so ; nor 
that liz suspected her of such meanness. The Hsudy girls, 
as even Captain Carnegie had admitted, were always loyal to 
one another ; but in a community where women are vmnj 
and men are few it could hardly have failed to happen but 
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that two sidters so pretty, and at once so like and unlike one 
another, should have been posed, against each other in uncon- 
scious rivalry by the capricious fancy of admirers, who to-day 
preferred one and to-morrow the other; and though Liz 
would as soon have thought of taking away a lover of Lil's 
as of suspecting the latter of wishing to do so by her, she did 
thmk (having a good memory of her own for such matters) 
that Lil might have remembered Mr. Campion's former 
inidecision of preference, and have had more tact than to 
afford him an excuse for renewing it on this crucial occasion. 

And all the lime poor Lil was so fjxr from thinking x)f 
Bobert Campion at all in the affair that she could not even 
understand her sister's motive for annoyance, and was only 
troubled at the thought of how rude it would seem to Mr. 
Melville to write and put him off after herself inviting him to 
join the ride. Of course sooner than displease Liz that was 
what she must do ; but fortunately at ,thi8 juncture Lisbeth's 
better sense, aided perhaps by a certain mocking expression 
in the elf's sharp child-face as she sat on a table swinging h^r 
long legs and small, white-slippered feet to and fro, came to 
her aid*; and she even mans^ed to laugh as she observed that 
if Lil had arranged it with Mr. Melville he could not of 
course be disappointed, and Bobert Campion must make up 
his mind to the enlargement of the party. For her part, she 
cared nothing about it either way, except that she didn't see 
how Lil was to get a horse. However, she supposed that 
could be managed. 

It was fortunate for her that she had taken this tone before 
making herself ridiculous ; for as it happened, the question of 
Lil's horse was very easily settled, and in the last way that 
she could have suspected, for on the following morning she 
received a note from Mr. Campion which ran thus ; 

"Dear Miss Liz, ' 

" Hadn't I better bring a third horse with me on 
Saturday in case one of your sisters would like to go too ? I 
had asked Dick Pelly to join us ; but he can't. He says, 
however, that he will lend his * bayo ' ^ with pleasure. It 
has often carried a lady, and is so tame that even little Miss 
Loo needn't be afraid to trust herself upon it." 

I think that the one grain of comfort in this epistle, the 
* Bay. 
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leading of which broug^it a deep flush over Liz Haidy's hee, 
was the mention of Loo's name. If it had been LiTs, the very 
genuine sentiment of contempt evoked by Mr. Campion's 
after-thought of prudence and self-piotection (for so she read 
it) might have been exchanged for an equally genuine hatred. 
There are few things more offensive to a woman's pride than 
for a man, in whose favour* she has chosen to waive some 
question of propriety, to remembOT it himself, and for his own 
security; but to enlist for that security a member of her own 
sex, and one whom she has already recognised as a rival, is an 
additional insult. Eobert Campion had spared her this last 
sting, and therefore, after the first burning sense of mortifi- 
cation, occasioned quite as much by the remembrance of her 
own woids to her sister as by the unfortunate estanciero's 
innoceni^ounding note, she was able to look on the latter in 
a calmer and more consolatory light 

After all, the arrangement as it now stood was really better 
than the original one, more especially as four are company 
though three axe not, and would deprive Mrs. Beauchamp and 
Laura of the opportunity of saying spiteful things if it were 
to come out ihat she had been seen riding with Mr. Campion 
alone. Of course if the news of her engagement to him were 
to be announced simultaneously there would be no room for 
«piteful sayings ; but suppose there were no such news to bo 
announced ! Doubtless it is the fashion in South America 
for young ladies to ride out with their gentlemen friends 
unchaperoned, and Liz was well aware of it ; but she was also 
aware that it was not the fashion for (me single young lady 
to ride out with a single gentleman unless they were related 
or engaged to cme another : and that any girl doing so would 
lay herself under the stigma of being considered decidedly 
fast ; a stigma which Lisbeth had no mind to undergo. For 
a little time indeed she had been indifferent to such censure, 
and, under the influence of a real and undeserved sorrow, had 
done foolish and reckless things ; but that was some while 
ago ; and she regretted that phase now, and hoped that others 
had forgotten it. Her strongest desire at present was to 
" ranger " herself, get married, and assume the headship of a 
household respectable and substantial enough to make her 
looked up to among her compatriots ; and, whatever Captain 
Carnegie might have found to say on the subject, I cannot 
eay that I consider her ambition a wholly unworthy one, A 
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woman may have loftier ^^fBA, but in this as in all things 
there are gradations of ascent. CSi^^tain Carnegie woald have 
had no scruple in holding Lisbeth's ^^^Qdoct in i^e present 
matter under the lash of the most scatm^"/ ridicule, and in 
describing hbr as having been foiled in a-v^gar and ddiberate 
plan to force or entrap an unwilUssg man into proposing to 
her, but one must h^jjs^fs^&i to judge of these ddicate 
points, and Captaftl Carnegie was not impartial Fairly 
considered, Mmph Hardy was undeserving of any such imputa- 
tion. She wanted to be married, it is true, but that is a want 
which a good many of her sex share with her without any 
blame attaching to them ; and she was twenty-five years of 
age, at which time of life in these quick ripening oounkies it 
is generally considered that if a woman means to be married 
she had better make haste about it. Here, in England, 
mothers with daughters on their hands are not fond of allow- 
ing those young ladies to pass the boundary-line of thirty. A 
Senora Orientkla draws that line at fifteen. The difference is 
wide, but — Quinze afias ^ a stout and swarthy mamma^ 
wrinkled, grey-haired, capless, and the shape a pillow tied 
in two about the middle, will say to you if you express your 
admiration of her daughter, a tall, beautifu]^ robust creature 
with the eyes of a Cleopatra and the magnificent devdopments 
of a Libyan Venus, and you are bound to believe it, or cast a 
slur on the *^ senorita ** for not having already exchajiged that 
title for a more mature one. Eobert Campion was not 
young himself. He was forty, decidedly stout, and pot good- 
looking ; if, on the other hand, he was a wealthy „firospeio!w 
man, good-natured, respectable, and with no taste toi drinking, 
Liz was as young and fair as any Englishman could mah, 
pretty, graceful, with a perfect figure, plenty of good sense 
and temper, and a knowledge of housekeeping md manage- 
ment, which ought, with any sensible sheep^farmer, iib more 
than overbalance the want of those 'ologies and aeeomplish- 
ments with which the " cultured " young ladies of our day 
are so filled to the brim. So far it must be owned that the 
bargain was quite a fair one, and that in thinking it over Liz 
saw that she had fully as much to give as to take. If Mr. 
Campion took the same view, and was prepared to like h&t 
enough to ask her to be his wife, and put his honour and 
happiness into her hands, that would be an additional merit 
* Fifteen years-. 
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on his side, as showing a ^certain depih of feeling and trust in 
her goodness which might well dispose her to like him, and he 
good to him in return. 

The question vras^ did he take that view I — and it was with 
the simple idea of solving it that liz had determined on the 
ride. If he did not, he was of conrse a very stupid, mis- 
leading person, and she had wasted time in thinking of him, 
that was all — ^hut it is not fietir to condemn any one without 
a trial ; and (as is well known) men are at hest awkward, 
blundering a-eatures, sadly incapable of making up their own ^ 
minds, still more so of expressing them when made ; and 
too often dependent in their matrimonial affairs on the pro- 
pelling assistance of the mothers, aunts, or lady friends of the 
young ladies before whom they waver in undecided admira- 
tion, like a boy before a pastry-cook's window. Liz had no 
mother, aunt, or lady Mend to take the initiative for her in 
this way. Was she therefore to be so very much blamed for 
being i^dlling to give Mr. CSampion so nmch assistance herself 
as could be managed without compromise of her own dignity ) 

All things considered, I am of opinion that Carnegie's 
verdict on his ps^do ladylove was a l»rutally unfair one; 
and that in aiding a worthy but undecided wooer to come to 
a decision on a point which she at any rate could afford to 
regard quite impartially, Liz was acting with great good 
sense and benevolence, and showing a practical, well-balanced 
mind, far superior to ^at of poor Lil, whose only motive for 
wanling to go for the ride was the pleasure of fresh air and 
exercise, and of hearing more of Melville's talk about that far- 
off land which it was her fancy to think of as ''home," and 
that higher sort of life which to him seemed as natural as 
breathing, and after which her mind was constantly sending 
out vague, misty yearnings, equally unsubstantial and un- 
satisfactory. I hope I have proved my case. 

Xisbeth^s note to Mr. Campion was at any rate a master^ 
piece of taste and decorum. 

"Dbab Mb, Campion, — Thanks so much for your kind 
thought It is Lil who is going, not Louie, and we had 
intended to hire a mount for her ; but she would much prefer 
Mr. Jelly's ' hayo ' if he is good-natured enough to lend it. 

Sincerely yours, ^ 
"LiSBBTH Hardy." 
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And afterwards she ix>\d lil smilingly that they needn't 
trouble about a horse, as Mr. Campion would bring one for 
her too : it would look so bad for her to be mounted on 
one of those miserable hacks kept by lilonte San Felipe 
livery-stables for the special delectation of men-o^war's men 
and naval officers. Lil was in a blaze of gratitude directly. 

"Did you ask him, Lizi I know you did. Well, that 
was good of you.* Graciaa muchimmos / " she exclaimed, 
jumping to conclusions in her usual hasty way : and I think 
it really must be allowed that Liz would have been more 
than woman — woman after the Fall at any rate — to have 

' disclaimed the praise just then» 

In her own mind, however, she was already beginning to 
take a much pleasanter view of the situation, which an hour 
or so before had seemed so mortifying. Veiy possibly Mr. 
Campion's after-thought had not been dictat^ by a selfish 
prudence, after all. Perhaps he still retained in all its integ- 
rity the intention for whidi she had given him credit ; but 
not feeling so confident as to her reception of it as he might 
have been, was only anxious to be spared the risk of a. long 
iSte-d-tSte ride home with a lady who had just refused him. 
It is easy enough to say three words when cantering side by 
side along a good road without making yourself at sJl audible 
to a person riding near by ; but supposing those words to be 
answered by a " No" the third person becomes at once very 
useful in covering the humiliation of their propounder : andr 
a man does not deserve to be despised for having sufficient 
diffidence to contemplate such a possibility. Liz very wisely 
determined not to despise Mr. Campion till he had given 
her better and more irrefragable cause for such a sentiment. 
In the mean time she was grateful for the discretion which 
had enabled her to keep her first sense of indignation 
and its cause in her own breast, instead of letting it l«ak 

"out before her sisters, as Lil, from natural transparency^ 
and Loo, from sheer recklessness and hardihood, would have 
been sure to do. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A "PASio" ON HORSEBACK. 

'Ms she fled fast thro' sun and shade. 
The happy winds upon her played. 
Blowing the ringlet from the braid : 
She looked so lovely as she swayed 
The rein with dainty finger-tips*" 

Sir LauTioelot ana Queen Guinevere. 

And if amid a scene, a shock so mde, 

Some native blood was seen my streets to dye, > 

A traitor only fell beneath the feud." 

Childe Harold's Pilgrvmage. 

Febhaps the two elder Hardy girls never looked better 
under any circumstances than in the saddle, and with a good 
horse nnder them. Some gir}s show to most advantage in 
the ball-room, and under the influence of gas-light and rich 
attire. • To oiliers the morning sunshine and simple morning 
dress lend a special charm equaUy attractive in its way. I 
once beard a man, a naval oflSicer and not very young, tell of 
the girl to whom he was then engaged to be married, that 
he had proposed to her because she looked " so crisp " when 
he called on her father early in the morning. Pressed as to 
what she had on, or whether she was beautiful, animated, or 
possessed other qualifications, he became vague. He was 
not sure as to any of these things, except that she wore 
cotton gowns, and that no one could have helped falling 
in love with her, she looked so " crisp" 1 What he meant 
I perfectly comprehend,* and fully appreciate the charm 
conveyed in the meaning; though he himself must have 
felt it by contrast, being a heavy, coarse-visaged, untidy 
man, addicted to drinking, and " crisp " in no sense of the 
word except the slang rendering of "fresh". But this is 
a digression. To return to the Hardy girls, it must be said 
for LiPs credit, that there were people ready to swear that 
in each of the above-named situations she not only appeared 
at her best, but that that " best " was better than most other 
girlsr To my mind, however, and to that of many others, 
there was something in the saddle-seat which set off the 
tender, swaying curves of her young and slender figure, in 
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the breeze blpwing back the curly golden locks irom under 
her close velvet cap, in the small, erect head and sparkling 
eyes, the lips apart for pleasure, and cheeks tinged with that 
faint rosy glow which was the only charm usually wanting 
to them, which made the second Miss Hardy even more irre- 
sistit)le on horseback than elsewhere ; and to young Melville 
she looked like the very embodiment of youth, spring, and 
joyousness, as side by side they clattered over the stony, ill- 
paved streets in their passage through the town. 

A quaint ride it was to him — past wretched "adobe" 
hovels crumbling into ruin, and built alongside of grand 
mansions with marble fronts and hospitably open doorways, 
through which one caught tempting glimpses of cool ^ patios 
with glittering fountains, and shaded by palms and oleander 
trees within : past shops small and insignificant as to window- 
front, but bristling with all manner of signs, gilded and 
coloured, golden anchors and silver lambs, roaring lions and 
lovely ladies, recalling by their old world grotesqueness the 
ancient glories of Cheapside in the middle ag^ : past shiines 
at street-comers where livid and bleeding Chiiste, witii every 
wound and bruise depicted in ghastly realism, stared down 
from dark niches on a swarthy ''gau4io''- crossing himself 
with hand just loosened from the knife which yesterday cut 
his best friend's throat over a game of "moro "; or a 
mulatta " cocotte half-ducking her knee while still leering 
over her fan at a " caballero " on the opposite side of the 
street : past swarms of velvety-eyed, brown-skinned Spanish 
children rushing out to shout vivas after the foreigners in 
the hope of getting a vmten ^ or two flung them in return : 
past negro ranchos with their untidy little patches of maize 
or pumpkins in the rear, and their black and unctuous-skinned 
inhabitants basking in the sun outside the door ; the genUe- 
man most frequently with his head in his wife's lap and a 
cigarette in his mouth, the while she devoted herself to 
domestic operations among his wool, the nature of which 
need not be further described: past brick-fields smelling 
inodorously in the hot glare, and awakening compassion by 
the sight of the one ghastly, half-starved mule, cased from the 
point of his ragged ears to the stump of his mutilated tail in 
a coating of hard grey mud, baked into almost potteiy on 
the upper part, and cracking oif at every angle where the 
* Penny. 
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miserable bones protrude from the skin ; a creature fastened 
to a pole in the middle of a shallow pool of mud, and con- 
demned hour by hour to gyrate around it in an endless, 
monotonous circle to the flicks of a whip wielded by a~ half- 
naked Indian lad splashed from head to foot by the unsavoury 
substance, which, when sufficiently stiffened and fashioned 
into rude bricks, was spread oufin rows to dry and bake in 
the sun before being used for building purposes. 

^This isn't very pleasant, is it)" said Lil, looking up 
apologeticaUy into MeLyille's eyes as they trotted slowly along 
the-^road road where every hoof-stroke raised a dense cloud 
of white, gritty dust which filled the whole air and settled 
down again in a thick powdery veil on the melancholy rows 
of grey spiked aloes and bristling cacti which hedged them 
in on either side. Tou look almost choked ; but take heart 
It won't last long, gracias d Dloa / " — ^and indeed she was right ; 
for in a few minutes more the two equestrians in front took 
a sudden turn to the right, and they speedily found them- 
selves entering on a much pleasanter road running between 
pretty white-walled villas, or quintas " \ built in every form 
of fismtastic architecture from a Chinese pagoda to a Turkish 
mosque, and surrounded by gay flower-gardens, orange-groves, 
and orchards of fig, pear, and plum trees, so laden with luscious 
fruit, that to gaze through the boughs seemed like a peep into 
the famed gardens of Armida hung with translucent jewels, 
purple, gold, and green ; and moved the thirsty passer-by to 
longings of impotent desire. The very hedges here were of 
peach or quince, and a little brook made a pleasant, gurgling 
sound as it ran along a deep ditch outside them. Lil laughed 
at Melville's exclamations of pleasure. 

Ah" she said, I often wish we had a quinta out here, 
and could come to it in the hot season, as everybody who is 
anybody does. This is ike fashionable" suburb, you know, 
where nearly all the rich townspeople live in the summer. 
The men all ride or drive out in the evenings, and you can't 
think how pleasant and cool it is after the suflbcating glare in 
the city ; but we are not rich enough to aflbrd a house in the 
Paso del Molino, at least so father says ; so Louie and I live in 
hopes that Liz will marry some wealthy man with a quinta of 
his own, and then we can come and stay with her. There, do 
you see that house with the tower and battlements like a 
* Country hotiaes. 
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Gothic castle 1 — that is the Minister of War's qninia, and the 
pretty little pagoda dose hy is rented by the French ckargi 
d'affaires. I dare say if you look hard enough you may get 
a glimpse, of MdUe. de Lalouze swinging in her hammock in 
that grove of eucalyptus trees. They say she gets into it afler 
breakfast with a bag of chocolate^reams and a novel, and 
never gets out of it again till both are finished, and it is time 
to bathe and dress for dinner. The quinta belongs to a 
Genetal Pereiia ; but he was in the last ' Blanco ' revolution, 
and was banished as a traitor by this Government ; so it is a 
very good thing for him to have been able to let it." 

Melville laughed. 
Eevolutions are things which occur about once in every 
two months, aren't they % " he asked gaily. 

But Lil answered him with half-offended gravity. 

" Indeed no 1 Why it is — ^it is nearly two years since wo 
had one ; and that was not much of an afSeiir* There was a 
p7vnuneiamento, and a few barricades put up, and a little 
shooting ; but that was all. It was over in a couple of days. 
The Government had had warning of it, and put it down very 
easily, and two or three of the common people engaged in it 
were killed, and the leaders banished as traitors. One of 
the men "-r-speaking quite naturally and coolly — was shot in 
the street just in front of our house." 

" Good Heavens ! ** cried Melville, as much startled by her 
manner as by the information. You don't mean that 1 And 
you — you saw it 1 

" No, / didn't," said Lil quietly ; " in fact, I have never 
seen any one killed, except at a bull-fight When there is a 
revolution we ladies shut the front-door, put up the window- 
shutters, and stay at home ; but on this occasion Louie heard 
our servant call out that some soldiers were coming up the 
street with a prisoner, and she ran up to the azotea ^ and 
peeped through the balustrade. He was a tall, fair-skinned 
young fellow, bareheaded, and with his arms tied behind him 
with a piece of rope. As he came in front of our house he 
managed to wrench one arm free, and made a rush as if to 
escape. The soldiers were too quick for him, however. They 
eaught him before he got three yards, tied him up again, and 
pushed him against the wall of the opposite house ; and then 
one of them just stepped off the pavenrtmt into the middle of 
^ The flat roof of the house. 
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the street and shot him. He fell right over on his face dead ; 
and they picked him up and carried him off — Basta / " ^ with 
a slight shudder — " don't let us talk more of it. It always 
makes me a little sick ; for when we went out very early next 
morning after all was over, and the town quiet again, there 
was a big, red stain on the plaster of the walL A cdlador * 
came and washed it away later ; but it was there when Juana 
and I went to the fruit-market, and we saw it — ^Ah 1 liz and 
Mr. Campion are stopping at the Quinta Disgradada. I thought 
we should rest there." 

Whilst talking they had left the pretty suburb behind, and 
were now riding across a wide stretch of open, uncultivated 
country, covered with short grass, burnt to an uniform dull 
yellow by the sun, and broken only by a broad, worn track, 
deeply cut up by bullock-waggons, and which seemed to lead 
in the direction of a low, round-topped hill surmounted by a 
ruined fort, and looking not at all unlike a slop-basin ttirned 
upside down upon the otherwise table-like flatness of the 
gurrounding plain. Between them and it, however, a narrower 
track diverged towards a slight depression in the ground, 
above which showed the foliage of a clump of willows and 
other trees surrounding the white walls of a qttinta which 
stood alone, and at some distance from any other residence. 

The hedge which had once surrounded it was gone, broken 
down and levelled to the ground ; and the huge gate-posts 
which had marked the entrance to tiie front avenue stood up 
like forlorn sentinels, or modem versions of Lot's wife turned 
into pillars of brick instead of salt. Even the avenue itself 
had nearly disappeared, many of the trees having been cut 
down and carried off for firewood ; while others were lying 
across the pathway which was overgrown with rank grass, 
thistles, and weeds : some of the latter, covered with brilliant 
crimson blossoms which would have rejoiced the heart of a 
European florist, though here they were only known under 
the vulgar nickname of " Don Juan and were hardly con- 
sidered by the negro children as worth sticking in their 
greasy wool. 

Up at the house matters looked still more desolate ; for the 
broad steps of white marble which had led up to the front 
piazza were split and broken into a dozen pieces, as if by some 
hand of wanton malicd ; the walls were riddled with shot and 
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shell, and thiQiigh the arched window-frames and lofty door- 
ways, open alike to sun and storm, (me could see into tJie 
deserted rooms, some roofless, some with the floor gone, and 
long grass and weeds mingled with festoons of wild passion^ 
flower laden with golden fruit growing in its place, and 
hiding with their tangled luxuriance the debris of broken 
pottery, fragments of gilt picture-frames, and — more pathetic 
still in its sad suggestiveness of a ruined home — ^the hood of 
a bab/s cradle s^ littering the ground. 

Not a human being was in sight The place seemed to be 
utterly ienantless and deserted, estcept by the humming-birds 
and scarlet cardinals which flashed to and fro like flakes of 
green and ruby Are through the still and throbbing atmo> 
sphere, and the colony of frogs which kept up a constant 
noisy croaking from a marshy pond at the bottom of the 
forsaken gardens. 

Melville's exclamation of horrified surprise brought Lil's 
ready laugh to her lips in a merry ripple. 

^ Ah," she said, I told you the place was called the 
Quinta Disgraciada ! ^ Don't you think the name suitable % 
You wouldn't wonder that it looks so if you knew all it had 
been through, poor house 1 But liz and Mr. Campion are 
not dismounting. Well, good people, what is it? Aren't 
we going to rest here 1 '* 

" I was just saying to your sister," said Mr. Campion, a 
big, heavily-built man with a bald head without much back 
to it, a florid face, and a weak chin concealed under a bushy- 
red beard, "that as it's still very hot, and the ^mladero* 
where I'm bound (I've got to look at a machine for cutting up 
meat, Donovan and I have been inventing) is nearly a mile 
ofi^, you three might like to rest here in ti^e shade till I get 
back, when we can all ride home in the cool. It's no good 
dragging you up there ; and the smell of a ' saladero ' ain't 
pleasant for senoritas." 

" And I tell him," said liz with very pretty animation, 
though there was a tired look in her blue eyes — such a one 
perhaps as that which shaded La Maintenon's when she wrote 
about the labour of ** amusing an unamusable king" — "that 
we are not fashionable sefloritas to mind a mile more or less, 
or the smell of a few hides. Besides, I want to see the 
machine too* Mr. Campion has been telling me all about it^ 
> Unfc^unate. 
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and I tbink it must 'be quite a marvel for ingenuity and — ^ 
But I forgoty.Iil, you do get a headache sometimes if you 
come near strong odours. Perhaps you and Mr. Melville 
would rather wait here ? Would you 7 Don't mind about 
me ; for though I own I should be disappointed not to see 
the machine after hearing so much about it, I " 

" But why should you miss it 1 " said Lil quickly. There 
was a peculiar intonation in the elder Miss Hardy's voice, 
and a half-conscious expression in her face as she turned it 
momentarily full on her sister, which recalled to the. latter 
what IM had said about Mr. Campion's primary desire for a 
jpqrtie d deux instead of d quatre, as it had been made by the 
subsequent introduction of herself and Mr. Melville into it 
It fashed upon her for the first time that Bobert Campion 
had been rather attentive to Liz of late, and that one or two 
of their friends had joked her about mm. For herself, Lil 
held the big, slow-witted estanciero in somewhat low estim- 
ation, so much so indeed that till this moment she had not 
dreamt of Liz doing otherwise ; but that look in her sister's 
eyes had suggested a different possibility, and- startling as it 
was she had quickness enough to act on it imme(£ately. 
After all, she was riding Mr. Campion's horse, or his friend's 
horse at any rate ; it was owing to his invitation thai they 
were enjoying the " pas4o " at all ; and therefore if, know- 
ing her aversion to smells, he had proposed this rest at the 
quinta on purpose to get rid of her and Mr. Melvillp, and so 
secure Liz to himself for a few minutes, she cqvid not be so 
unamiable as to thwart him. 

" Why shouldn't you go on, and let me stay here i " she 
added {Jeasantly, though looking down on her horse's mane 
to hide the sparkle of fun in her eyes. " I'm too stupid to 
understand machines when I see them ; and I own I do mdit 
heartily hate * saladeros.' Take Liz with yoTj, Mr. Capipion, 
and Mr. Melville 'and I will wait here comfortably for 
you. You won't mind staying here with me while they go 
on, will you, Mr. Melville 1 " turning her bright, laughing face 
suddenly to his. 

" I should be very impolite if I said that I would," Melville 
answered, smiling too, but without any sense, of flattery from 
the suggestion, though he was of course unable to guess at 
the undercurrent of ideas in Lil's mind that had prompted it. 
Indeed, despite all Captain (^miegie's warnings, it seemed 
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impossible to him to misunderstand the young girl's frank 
cordiality and confidence in him — a confidence which matched 
his own natural simplicity to perfection, and made him feel 
towards her a^ if she were a young relative, or some one he 
had known for years. " I am very stupid about machmes too, 
Miss Hardy he added^ looking at Liz; "but if you will 
tnxst me to look after your sister while you are gone, I will 
try to make up for my mechanical dulness by taking good 
care of her." 

"Why, if this is your first visit to Uruguay, Mr. — a — 
IMelville, it's you who ought to see Donovan's saladero," 
Mr. Campion, put in, addressing the sailor for the first time, 
and with what Liz felt to be unpleasant briskness. " After 
all, it's only a mile more, Miss Lil 

" Chily a mile, Mr. Campion ! which is just a mile too far 
for me. Please remember what you said just now, and that 
if Liz disclaims being a fashionable sefiorita, I don't. As the 
magnificent Roderick Dhu once observed, * Come one, come 
all, this rock shall fly, from its firm base as soon as I.' Mr. 
Melville can do as he pleases." 

" Or as you please ! " said Liz playfully. ** Mr. Melville, 
as you are so good-natured, please take care of her. Steady, 
steady, you beauty ! Tjir. Campion, your * rosilla* ^ doesn't 
like standing " — and as indeed the horse she was riding did 
seem somewhat impatient to proceed on its way, its owner 
had no resource, but to let it have its will, and lead the way 
into the road again where the two speedily disappeared in a 
cloud of dufet. • ' ' 

Lil flung* her reins over the pommel, and swung herself 
lightly to the ground without even waiting to be assisted. 

"Joy go with them I" she said lightly. "Mr. Melville, 
do you know hnw to hobble a horse 1 Oh ! thanks, I meant 
your own. I can do mine for myself ! '/ but when Melville 
insisted on performing the office for her she did not object, 
but stood looking on with mischievously 'dimpled cheeks at 
his rather clumsy operations, and then saying, *^Come, 
and sit down,'* led the way to the front of the ruined house, 
where, gathering her habit closely rouud her for fear of 
snakes, she perched herself on a huge block of marble, 
broken from one of the steps, and leant her back against 
the trunk of an old, gnarled oleander tree, whose grey-green 
' Chestnut horse. 
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foliage and showers of rosy blossoms swayed gently in 
the warm breeze overhead; and formed, together with the 
shadow of the deserted building behind them, a delightful 
shelter from the sultry rays of the afternoon sun. 

Melville took his seat on the step below her, and looked 
up at her similingly. 

^'I think this is very pleasant — pleasantcr than machines, 
even meat-chopping ones ! *' he said with a spice of boyish 
sauciness, and Lil laughed. . 

They looked at that moment uncommonly like two happy 
children who bad stolen away for a frolic. 



CHAPTER VL 

AT THE QUINTA DISGBACIADA. 

** In ererv conversation of two there are siz persons— each speaker 
as he is, each as he believes himself to be, and each as he seems to the 
other."— 0. W, Holmet. 

*^ n n'est rien de plus natiuel ni de plus trompeor qae de croire 
qn'on est aim^e." — Maximea de La Eoch^oucauld. 

" Heart aflluence in discursive talk," — Tennyson — In Memariam, 

"Then you really didn't want to see the saladerol" Liz 
said, after they had sat for a few minutes silent and enjoying 
the rest and comparative coolness. Melville shook his head! 

"I don't want to see anything at present but the view 
before me, or to be anywhere but where I am. You, I 
suppose, are used to this sort of temperature ; but even imd«r 
a sun-helmet," taking his off as he spoke and brushing the 
damp, curly hair off his temples, " I am free to own that tny 
brains feel pretty well roasted. I want to own something 
else, however — I don't in the least know what a * ealadero * 
is — unless it's a manufactory. Is it 1 " 

Liz burst out laughing. 
A manufactory ! Ko, certainly not. Why it is a — a — 
what do you call it in English ? — a killing-house, is that the 
word?" 

A killing — ^you mean a slaughter-house ? " Melville said 
it rather dubiously. "But no, surely not. Your sister 
wa^dn't have gone there 
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Yes, a slauglxter-house, but on & large scale, you know, 
wliero they kill hundreds of cattle for th^ hides and tallow 
as well as the meat. Donovan's do a lot of export business 
in that: tinned beef, and this is only one of their smaller 
saladeros, and rather a show place. They are horrible spots, 
however — nothing but rows and rows of raw hides hung up 
to dry, and piles of bones and flies .... OhI the fifes ! 
— ^millions and millions and milltom of them ! and an awful 
smell of warm blood and tar and old hoofs mixed up in 
a general haze of decomposition." 

" Don% for goodness' sake, Miss Hardy ! " Med Melville, 
shuddering frankly. "And your sister has gone — there ! " 

" Well, I do rather wonder at her, I own," said LiL In 
her heart she wondered very much ; but an instinct of loyalty 
to her sister made her modify the statement, and add quickly 
as in extenuation : ^ But there is the machine to see, you 
know. It is something that Eobert Campion and young 
Donovai^ have been inventing for cutting up the meat more 
quickly; and I su^^pose he wanted to show it to b^. Li2 is 
very clever, much more so than 1. She understands all 
those Sorts of things, and takes an interest in them. Besides, 
as I said, Donovan's is rather a smart show place of the kind. 
Hew Englishmen are often taken out to see it. Why do you 



For relief," said Melville, smiling up at her, ^ If - you 
had said always I think I should have run away and be^ed 
the Admiral to stop my leave for the rest of my stay here. 
That word ' often ' stopped me. It implies that some ' new 
Englishmen ' at any rate are exempted from the ordeaL" 

Lil laughed again. She was looking wonderfully pretty 
at the moment, with her slender figure in its close-fitting, 
dark green habit, relieved against the grey, mossy trunk of 
the old tree, one rounded, taperiug arm (ind deUcate bare 
hand resting on the marbl^tep close to h^ cheek, her small 
fair head cut out against a broidery of leaves and blossoms 
woven over spaces of intensely blue sky. . 

"After all," she said contentedly, '*I am very glad you 
don't want to improve your mind in that direction ; for if 
you did, I suppose I should have to go too, and it is certainly 
much nicer to be lazy and stay here. Directly he su^ested it, 
I thought what a lovely talk we could have. I have been 
wanting another with you so much, and one can't tolk 
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properly on horseback, can onel Besides, it is so' much 
nicer when there is no one to interrupt." 

"YesV said Melville enquiringly. Even his simplicity 
vras a little startled. Lil nodded. 

" Yes, I want you to tell me more about home — England, 
I mean. You were interrupted the other evening, and I was 
Boriy. I have been thinking about- it ever since. I wanted 
to hear more. After all it w home, though I have never 
seen it ; and both books and people generally tell you of the 
outside things — the unusual ones. Anthony Trollope doesn't ; 
that is why I Bke him ; nor Dickens — always ; but after all, 
no book pictures sound as real as ^ talk ' ones.*' 

**But I was telling you of Scotland, not England; and 
your family is not n Scotch one ; so my home pictures and 
yours would be 3iffei%it in any case." 

" Different { Why-England and Scotland are all one, are 
not they % Two names for different ends of the same island, 
and such a tiny island tool It can't n'latter much which 
end you belong to." 

" I should like any loyal ' Hielandman or even my own 
mother, to hear you say that," said Melville much amused. 
**How indignant they would bel Let me tell you. Miss 
Hardy, that, small as that little island looks on the map, it 
ccmtains three entirely different countries and races; and 
each is as far from the others in its own estimation, as you 
here are fifom Australia or San Francisco. Why, English 
country folks call moving from one county into another 
*goii^ to foreign parts'; And lots of Scotch people have 
never been, into England in their lives. I don't think my 
sister has ever got further south than York." 

« What— not to JDone?o» / " 

" Oh dear no. Why, she has never even been in Edin- 
burgh. My father hasn't liked going about since he became 
blind, and my mother doesn't like leaving him ; so of course 
Janie can't go either." 

" If I were she there would be no * canH ' in the case," 
said Lil quickly. " What, live in the same coimtry— for it 
is the same, whatever you may call it — with no sea, not even 
a river, nothing but one day and one night's journey between 
you and the greatest city in the world ; the city which has 
Westminster • Abbey, and the Tower, aind the National 
in it: the city which Mittle Nell' wandered out of, 
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and where Charles was heheaded ; and you can still see the 
street where Milton lived, and tiie inn where Shakspeare's 
plays were first acted ; and the very stones that ' Bamahy ' 
must have been dragged over out of the blazing ruins of 
Kewgate I Be as near it as all that, and never Jo to it ! — I 
would.'* 

^^What, alone)" asked Melville, smiling in spite of 
himself at her chUdish enthusiasm and jumble of associations. 
^ For we have no relations or friends in London^ and she 
has not got me to take her about.'' 

" Alone and barefoot, if better mightn't be." Lil retorted 
almost fiercely. " What would relations or mends matter 1 
One would have the place." 

"I am afraid you are more adventurous than wee Janie/' 
said MelvOle quietly. One place wo|rid be much the same 
as another to her without her relations and, friends — ^her 
father and mother that is. The mere thought that they were 
away and wanting her would spoil it all." 

Lil flushed suddenly. The slight touch of coolness in Mr, 
Melville's tone made her feel as if he had rebuked her, as if 
he thought her bold or unwomanly, and the idea gave her so 
^uch pain she could not rest under it without attempting to 
justify herself. 

" But if they didnH want her," she said quite low and 
humbly ; though indeed it was not Lil's habit to be humble 
with men, and she herself could not have told what it was 
that made her so with this one — 'Mf she had no mother; 
and if, though she loved her father, she knew Uiat he did not 
care to have her with him ; that she was no realgood to Idm 
at aU." 

''A loving woman's presence is always of real good in 
every household," said Melville^ ^ and perhaps it is wanted 
the most where from its unobtrusive sweetness and humility 
it seems to iind least recognition. There are men who nevex 
seem to care, even if they harbour an angel on their hearth- 
stone ; yet if it were to spread its wings and leave them, they 
would set seven devils in its place, and plead in extenuation, 
' Because I was forsaken I* It is hard on the angel^ very 
hard, but at least she ought not to shut her eyes to the worth 
and sanctity of her office. Others can see it well enough." 

Insensibly Melville's tones had grown deeper and more 
earnest, till they became almost fervent. His browiv,^eyes 
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with their grave, intent expression were gazing fall into lil's, 
and there was a slight tremble in his voice, as though he 
would have said even more, had he dared. Yet in truth he 
was not thinking of her. He did not even see her. He had 
forgotten to whom he was speaking. His mind was &r away 
among his own Scottish hills with a motherless girl, the angel 
of a household where everything round her seem^ a dese* 
ci»tion> of her own sweet unselfishness ; yet to which she 
clung with a pitiful tenderness which kept him who loved 
her waiting for her even then. Lil's words, some stray 
light in Lil's face, had brought her into his mind. It was 
she to whom he was speaking when he answered Lil ; but 
how could the South American girl know that? All through 
the afternoon, she had been chatting to him with perfect 
simplicity of intention, perfect innocence of anything beyond 
a very cordial liking for her companion, and a desire un- 
expressed even to herself, though she would have felt no 
shame in avowing it if challenged so to do, that he m^ht 
like h^ in return. But the sudden fervency of the young 
man's tone, and the almost passionate depth in his gaze as 
it met hers, struck a new chord in her breast, and set her 
pulses thrilling. Loo's sharp raillery, too constantly on the 
ripple, whether there was occasion for it or not, to awaken 
anything but a passing sense of impatience or annoyance^ 
came back to her now in the guise of a keen-sighted pre- 
science, uid made her tremble with a strange sense of shy 
pleasure mingling with a stranger one of pain and unworthi- 
ness. Had he in truth so high an ideal of her as this t But 
alas, how utterly, absurdly unlike her it was ! Her cheek 
had flushed to a bright crimson as she answered him, low and 
almost timidly ! 

"I am a&aid, Mr. Melville, you think too well of— 
wcHnen." Melville interrupted her warmly. 

Not of mne women I I could not " — then, recalled to 
himself, less by the sound of his own voice than by the 
latent echo of hers, coloured up at the recognition of his 
abstraction, and to cover it added in a more conventional 
manner : 

You ought not to think so, for I am sure you would be 
greatly missed ^m your home." 

Lil's eyes drooped and her roses deepened. He had meant 
h&: then, she said to herself, and yet what could he have 
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seen in their careless/ hrusqne^ unsentimental home life to 
•warrant so high a tribute to herl And poor papa ! he was 
unresponsive and rather morose, hut ..." seven devils " J 

" Why 1 What makes you fancy that 1 " she asked rather 
hurriedly. Frank looked surprised. 

** Whati Well, is it not a natural fancy 1 I expect your 
father or sisters would say so if we appealed to them." 

^ But you spoke — you were describing a very good woman : 
and I am not — I wish I were — but, indeed I am not that^*' 
lil persisted, a tone of timid appeal thrilling through her 
desire for honesty. It touched him, and though he smiled, 
his reply was very gentle. 

" I might say. What makes you fancy that 1 only that I 
know the answer beforehand." 

"What is it?" 

" Good women who think themselves so are seldom very 
good." 

"Then goodness" — smiling a little, though still rather 
nervously — can't be much comfort to the better ones, after 
all." 

"Except the comfort in what some one else thinks of 
them," 

The blue eyes facing him looked up bashfully from under 
their long lashes. 

You mean their • . . . friends 1 " and then the lashes 
came down altogether, and there was a lovelier blush at the 
recognition of her own audacity. Melville was a Scotchman, 
a religious man and a sailor ; and there is no religious man 
so deeply and unashamedly religious as one who is both a 
sailor and a Scotchman. 

" I mean the One who is her best Friend," he answered, 
simply and gravely. Eather to his surprise, Lil sprang wp 
and stepped on to the piazza with a movement so hasty as to 
take her face out of sight before he knew what she was 
going to do. 

" I — I am quite rested now," she said quickly. " Don't 
you want to see the view from here ; and then we could go 
down into the quinta and get some fruit 1 " 

She had moved further off as she spoke, and Melville rose 
^m his seat and followed her in silence. In truth he was 
rather vexed both with himself and her. Naturally, he 
interpreted her sudden termination to their discourse as a 
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sign that she considered bis ^remark as too serious, or in bad 
taste ; and thougb it was of course a sign of levity tbat sbe 
sbould think so, he felt (being only a young man after all) 
some slight mortification at having given her an ot)portanity 
of snubbing him. How differently his Alice would have 
answered such a suggestion 1 he thought. " £ut Carnegie was 
right." And after all, they were both wrong, for pqpr LH 
was so utterly ignorant of his meaning that she understood 
him to refer to himself; and her sudden move arose simply 
and solely from that virginal instinct of flight natural to 
most young maiden things at the first plain expression of 
affection from one of the other sex for whom they have 
already conceived a strong liking. She was standing at the 
further end 6f the piazza when he got up to her, the folds 
of her riding-habit gathered up in one little hand, while the 
other was stretched out and pointing over the wildeniess of 
rough twisted trunks and broad green foliage, all intertwined 
and overgrown with weeds and briars, of what had once been 
an orcha^ of fig-trees below her. Beyond it lay a field of 
golden maize, and beyond that again the broad strip of 
grassy country across which they had come, bounded on the 
right by a long, level fiat of wet, grey mud, gleaming like 
silver at present in the low sunlight, with lines of stakes 
driven into it here and there like rows of black, jagged 
teeth, and merging gradually into a broad, semi-circular shine 
of blue water, the head of the bay on the further side of 
which the city was built, and round which their afternoon's 
zide had led. 

It was low tide now, and the mud was dotted over with 
innumerable marine birds looking hke white specks as they 
dabbled for food in the soft, odoriferous substance ; while at 
some distance out a whole shoal of tiny fishing craft of every 
rig and cut were rocking on the shining, sparkling waters ; 
and further still merchantmen and men*of-war of light draught 
lay crowded together in a picturesque jumble of masts and 
funnels and bright-coloured bunting, dominated on one side 
by the " mo7ite " itself, from which San Felipe takes its name 
— ^a roimd-topped hill with a lighthouse on its sunmiit, and 
on the other by the white walls and lofty " miradors " of the 
city, with the dome of the cathedral towering over all, and 
basking and glowing in the rays of the afternoon sun. 

There was not much in the scene to those who had looked 
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on far more beautiful and picturesque ones, though it looked 
bright and pretty enough with the dazzling blue of a cloudless 
sky above, and the vivid emerald of a field of vrheat (they 
can raise two crops a year in those favoured climes) sloping 
down to meet the sea of deeper verdure, the ripe mingling of 
fruit and foliage in the desecrated orchard at their feet ; so 
Melville only gave it such brief attention as courtesy required, 
before turning to the much prettier picture made by Lil 
herself, as she stood leaning back, with one slender arm 
'wound for support around the bough of a huge magnolia, 
whose bunches of dark polished leaves and snowy flower- 
cups, looking as though carved out of wast, waved low over 
her head and loaded the air with fragrance; her graceful 
figure relieved against the yellowish stucco of the wall behind 
her ; the soft outline of her cheek, still flushed ynth maidenly 
shamef acedness, turned a little away, so that only a little rosy 
ear and coil of fair hair nestling softly down upon the nape 
of the warm, milk-white^ throat beneath invited the gaze of 
the beholder. 

Greuze would have risen out of his grave to paint her. 
Tissot would have liked to have knelt at her feet while he 
sketched in the graceful figure amid the warm harmonies of 
Its surroundings. Frank Melville may have seen the beauty 
or not, but thought nothing of it, being preoccupied with 
another idea. His words as he turned to her expressed it 
with abrupt if candid formality. 

" I am afraid my last remark oflended you, Miss Hardy. 
Will you forgive me for it 1 "We sailors get into rough ways 
of speaking out our thoughts as they come, forgetting that 
they may be distasteful — " 

~ " Oh, but you did not — mean I was not at all offended. 
How could I be 1 " Lil interrupted quickly, and with a blind 
sort of instinct that, though she did not know what he was 
going on to say, showed she was not ready for it, and would 
rather stave it off. " I only jumped up in that impetuous 
way because I remembered I hadn't shown you the view yet, 
and that Liz would be sure to exclaim at me if she came back 
and found we had omitted that duty. We are very proud of 
anything like a view in this flat place, you know. Indeed 
the Sanchez — ^friends of ours to whom this house belongs — 
called it the Quinta Bella Vista before its misfortunes got 
it the name of Diegraciada instead. But perhaps you would 
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lather go down and look for fruit t We will if you like, 

" Wdl, my mother always called me a greedy boy, and if 
the boy be father to the man, that proposal is almost too 
tempting to be said * no ' to,"8aid Melrille pleasantly. Believed 
by Lil's asstuance that he had not ofifended her, which his 
own trathfolness made him accept without questioning, he 
was quite ready to enjoy himself again, ' * Have you any idea 
of the mountains of fruit which leave your markets every 
momkig. Miss Hardy, for Her Majesty's i^ps of war % And 
after a hot ride the very word is refreshing. But first, do tell 
me the stcoy of this knooked-to-pieces mansion, and how it 
got the unpronounceable name to which you allude, which, I 
suppose, meanfi disgraced." 

Lil burst out laughing. 

^* Disgraciada means unfortunate, not disgraced ; and if you 
only look at the position of the quinta as it lies in a direct 
line between that hill there with the ruined fort on it, and 
the suburbs of Monte San Felipe, you'll see that it couldn't 
be in a more unfortunate situation when fighting is going on 
in these parts, especially as it is too far from town to be pro- 
tected from there. When the Sanchez first built the house, and 
furnished it, they were v^ proud of it, and indeed it was quite 
beautiful ^ All the furniture and fittings were brought from 
Paris, and there were statues of Italian marble at each corner 
of the piazza-~do you see the head of one lying there covered 
wiUi moss among those pumpkin plants) — and a little bit of 
lawn sown with real English grass (of course no one ever 
walked on it or it wouldn't have grown), and a fountain all 
made dt majolica in the front ' patio ' ; but only three years 
after it was finished there was a revolution ; the Sanchez, who 
belong ta the ^Blanco' party, were mixed up in it, and had 
to fly the country. Their quinta fell into the hands of 
* Colorado ' soldiers who sacked it, broke all the statues, used 
the china fountains for a tavget and the salon for a guard- 
room ; and were driven out in their turn by the Blancos when 
the latter had had time to rally and get the better of things. 
It cost a lot of fighting though. They say there were seven- 
teen dead bodies between the third tree in the avenue and 
the bottom of the steps — and I don't know what the Sanchez 
spent IB putting the place in even decent order again ! Then, 
just a year after it was finished, Ihere came a fresh upset. 
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The Colorados, with Brazil for au ally, besieged Monte San 
Felipe by sea and land ; and from that hill there shelled the 
town. Ay mi I — don't I remember how pleasantly exciting 
it was ! Frightened 1 I^onsense, why should we be fright- 
ened] Why, liz and I used to stand on the roof of our 
houito to watch the white puffs of smoke come skip, skip, 
skipping over the flat country towards us. You see we knew 
we were out of range ; but the poor Quinta Bella Vwta wasn't. 
The enemy's soldiery took possessioli of it^ the crops were all 
cut down to feed their horses, more than half the trees were 
felled for firewood ; and as to the house, it got fairly knocked 
to pieces — (look at that shell bedded in the library wall 
there !)— just as you see it The Sanchez lost heart to build 
it up again, and so it stays as it is, and people call it the 
Quinta Disgraeiada. The family have put an old Italian 
in charge of it, and he and his old Indian wife live down in 
an * adobe ' ^ rancho at the bottom of the maiae field there* 
lie grows a few vegetables, attends to the crops, and sends up 
what fruit is left to the market ; but I don't think he'll even 
send as much as usual this week." 
. "Why not?" 

" Because you and I a^e going to gather and eat all we can 
now," and with a merry laugh the girl gathered her habit round 
her and sprang down off the ruined masonry into the orchard. 

Melville followed as promptly. It was pleasant enough 
on that balmy afternoon and under that turquoise sky to 
wiinder about sheltered from the hot sun-rays by a fretwork of 
green leaves, now stooping to pick up a pear larger, juicier, and 
a thousand times more toothsomely mellow than the finest 
Jersey variety ; now tossing your companion a handful of ripe 
gre^ figs ; now starting back from a bough laden with purple, 
bloomy plums at her warning cry of " Ware snakes 1 " uttered 
just in time to prevent you from plunging into a harmless- 
looking bed of weeds and creepers separating you from the 
coveted dainties: pleasant even if they had not both been 
young and happy and f uU of life and^jvigour and mutual 
liking ; pleasanter still to sit down on^ broad stone step and 
divide their plunder under the flickering shade of a pepper 
tree, with its slender^ willow:4ike leaves and clusters of scarlet 
berries, eating and chatting the while of all things under the 
Bun> from anecdotes of Highland cotters to nautical go^ip and 
1 Brick made of mud, and baked in the sun. 
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Herbert Spencer^s philosophy. Some men might have found 
ihe pleasantness much enhanced by a spice of flirtation with 
a girl 80 young, '80 lovely, and who had, as it were, thrown 
herself by her own act on their undivided companionship in this 
luscious, flowernscented, sun-bathed solitude : a girl, too, who 
according to rumour was neither inexperienced nor averse to 
such interludes. To young Melville, however, the very fact 
of Lil's unchaperoned presence with him in that lonely spot 
was in itself a bar against anything that might savour of 
flirtation or sentiment, even if such savour would not have 
seemed a lache against the memory of his absent love ; and 
he mi^t have been a Spaniard, the most chivalrous of the 
races of men, or Sir Galahad himself, for the grave simplicity 
with which he accepted a situation which to most untravelled 
young Englishmen, and any Frenchman, would have seemed 
too tempting to be wasted ; and treated his young companion 
with a mingling of fraternal kindliness and entire respect which, 
by convincing lil that he had taken her rebufE in a good 
spirit, soon restored her to her old ease and happiness. They 
might have been brother and sister as they sat there on the 
cool stone step eating their fruit together, while Lil put the 
sailor through a catechism as to Jiow " wee Janie " talked to 
the poor people she visited, and confessed with penitence that 
she and her sisters had always rather scofled at *^ that sort of 
thing," and stoutly refused to take a class in Mr. Spate's 
Sunday school : breaking off in the middle to show him how 
to eat a fre^Jily-gathered flg properly, and not scorch his lips 
with the white, acrid milk from the base of the fruit. They 
had forgotten how the time was going, when Liz and Mr. 
Campion came suddenly into sight, riding up the avenue, 
where the broad, golden sunbeams now lay like level bars of 
between the empurpled tree-trunks, and called to them 
to^get into their saddles again or it would be night long before 
they reached home. 

Liz was not in a very good temper ; Lil, who knew her so 
well, could tell that by the sound of her voice ; but she con- 
cealed the &ct gracefully enough from the others, and only 
owned to feeling a little tired and headachy after the heat and 
smell of the saladero. 

" The machine, however, was rnost interesting," she said, 
making a great effort to smile and recover herself. Even 
llobcrt Campion should not say that his obstinate failure in 
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doing what he shocild have done had led to any undigxiified 
self-betiayal on her part. **I really must try to tell you 
about it, Mr. Melville, as you would remain behind to take 
care of lazy liL'' And thereupon^ rather to her younger 
lister's disappointment, she took possession of the sailor^ and 
made him ride beside her, while Lil and Mr. Campion trotted 
on in advance through the glory of a gold and erimscm sunset 
fading suddenly into the deep, star-spangled blue ol sub- 
tropical night. Only when they got back into the main 
streets of the town an accident to Lisbeth's stirrup-leather, 
which the young officer was not knowing enough in sueh 
matters to rectify, obliged Campion to dismount and put it 
right, allowing the others to resume their old places by 
one another ; therefore it was Frank, after all, who lifted Lai 
from the saddle when they reached home ; and her hand that 
.he held in his firm, sailorly clasp as he said in an almost 
boyish accent of hearty gratitude : 

" Thank you so much for the pleasure you have given me. 
I can't tell you how much I have enjoyed it." 

Keither of the gentlemen would come in. Indeed they 
were not pressed to do so, it being dinner-time, a meal at 
which Mr. Hardy was not partial to impromptu guests ; and 
Lil followed her sister up-stairs and took off her habit, 
singing to herself vigorously the while : 

"The Campbells are comin*, oho, oho I 
The Campbells are comin', oho, oho ! 
The Campbells are comin' to bonaie Loddeven, 
The Campbells are comin', e^o, oho t '.* ^ 

You seem to be in good spirits," said Liz a little sourly 
from the inner room, the door of which was open as usual 
" I suppose you enjoyed yourself at the quinta this aftemooai." 

** Awfully," Lil returned with emphasis. " Li«, I do like 
that Mr. Melville. I never saw a men so loyally fond and 
proud of his own home-people and his native hills. It is 
quite nice to hear him talk about them." 

" And to make other people jealous by listening," said Liz 
with a laugh. * By the way, how did you get rid of Pedro 1 
I forgot to ask you before ; but we expecteii- to find you all 
together when we got back." Lil came to the door, staring. 

" Pedro Sanchez I What do you mean 1 He wasn't there." 

" Wasn't he 1 Well, when Eobert Campion and 1 got 4own 
to the bottom of the maize-field we saw that beautiful black 
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horse ot his tied to the fence outside old Dmeiiico^s laach. 
We took it for granted he was somewheie about, and would 
join company with you. Didn't he!" 

Ifo, indeed, ice saw nothing of hinu Very likely he had 
only lent his horse to a clerk to ride over with some message 
to Domenico's/' said Lil lightly, and then Loo came to call 
them to dinner, and she thought no more of the eubject^DMr 
that tune I 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THB MISSES MADR^RA. 

** The fiEkther's name was Jos^ — Don of comae ; 
A true Hildago, free from every stain 
Of Moor or Hebrew blood ; he traced his source 
Through the most Gothic gentlemen of Spain. 
A better csyaiier ne'er mounted horse, 
Of being mounted e*er got down again." 

Ihn Juan, CafUo L 
** For gentU men they were of great estat." — Chaucer, 

To write about three maiden sisters when all three are 
young and pretty and covetable to the eye of man, is an easy 
enough task and pleasant into the bargain. Theie is always 
something interesting in young and pretty creatures^ howeyer 
deToid of solid and intellectual merit they may be. Other- 
wise the ^roines of ihe ' Family Herald/ and of the senti- 
mental and bread-and-butter school generally, would not 
oust ; and our housemaids and boarding-school girls woidd 
be d^rired of half the mental pabulum of their own young 
lives. Liz, lil, and Loo Hardy were all very charming in their 
several ways ; and certainly aticacted a large, and possibly 
un&ir, anM)unt of attention from their neighbours, ^ose of 
tho sterner sex especially. But there were other maiden 
sisters in Monte San Felipe who had been young and charm- 
ing too in their day, coveted of men also perhaps ; and still 
p6ssessing attractions' of their own far outweighing to the 
thoughtful mind any of those ephemeral and external adjuncts, 
such as rosy lips, bright eyes, dimples, or those slim, rounded 
ecmtours which are the attribute of youth, and which no art 
eai^imitate. 

Of i^ese elder virgins, and shining pre-eminently among 
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them, vr&re the Sefioiitas Madr^ra ; ladies occupying a h^h 
and almost unique position in the social circle of Monte San 
Pelipe, and one recognised equally by foreigners and Ori^mtals 
in that gay little eity, outside which they had never wandered 
as much as five miles since the days of their infan<^. 

Yet they were not Monte-San-Felipians, or even Orientals 
at all ; not in their own estimation at least $ and it was this 
very circumstance which shed such a peculiar and shining 
lustre on their status in the little world above-mentioned. 
They were — as Miss Petrona, the second, would tell you with 
a reverent sinking of her voice-^niaughters of the old country, 
of Spaifi itself ! True, Miss Petrona, as well as her younger 
sister, Miss Garmela (so called from Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel !) had been bom in Monte San Felipe — nay, in the 
very street and the very house they now inhabited. True, 
with the constancy to place peculiar to cats and Spanish 
women, they had never been further from tlie town than the 
limits before described in the whole course of their lives ; but 
their mother had been a Castillana of Castille ; their father, 
though bom in Uruguay, where his own father, a veritable 
hidalgo of Seville, had purchased large estates under the 
Spanish rule, had, while a mere lad, taken the side of the 
Government in the stri:^gle for independ^ce^and had retired 
to Spain "^ith the conquered garrison to which he belonged. 

There he remained for some years, during which he married 
and had two children bom to him; and though he did 
ultimately return to South America, he was impeded to the 
step less by his increasing family and limited means, than by 
the ungrateful and supercilious coldness with which mmy of 
the Spanish families, even among his own connections> per* 
sisted in treating one who, despite his services to theix 
country, was "only a colonial an "^wiencatio", while^ he 
as obstinately declined to consider himself as anything but a 
Spaniard, and a loyal subject of the Queen under whose flag 
he had fought, and for whose cause h^ had sacrificed a princely 
fortune, and a luxurious homa 

He found neither when at the age of forty he returned to 
the land of his birth. Confiscations, levies, appropriations, 
wholesale robbery under one name or anotibter, had swept 
lands and wealth away, till of all the property his father had 
left him he found little else but the leasehold of a grim old 
house iir a narrow, out-of-the-way street, a eoupk of negro 
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servants, too mucli attached the family under whose roof 
they had been bom and reared to care for the freedom a self- 
emancipated country had bestowed on them, and an income 
yeiy little exceeding the pay he had relinquished when he 
left the Spanish service. 

The Madr^ras weie, in fact, very poor people, even before 
the two young daughters came into the world; and Don 
Manuel was of all men the most helpless to improve upon 
the state of things into which iU-fortune had brought him in 
a country like South America. In the first place he was 
a soldier, " pure and simple knowing nothing of trade or 
commerce, but rather holding them in the deepest abhorrence ; 
while during his fifteen years' absence in Spain, Uruguay had 
become a thriving republic, whose watchword was commerce, 
and whose sons were one and all making money as fast as 
possible by trade of every description. Of course he despised 
them thoroughly. As a Don " of ancient race what sym- 
pathy could he have with this new, vulgar, dollar-grubbing 
people, what interests in common with theirs) Bather it 
was a matter of pride in him to stand distinctly apart from 
them, to be poor when they were rich, and walk when they 
drove ; and they, on their side, with that rapid development 
of changes in all matters, even to thought and feeling, so 
peculiar to the countries of a new world, had already learnt 
to regard him with a half-envious respect, as a relic of bygone 
times, a ^^legUimi^ta an EspaHol de la antigtta Espana 
and (as such) superior in some way to their own mushroom 
fecundity, to the young citizens of that republic which, 
having successfully destroyed kingships and aristocracies in 
die present^ made haste to kneel down and worship them in 
the past 

So, after all, Don Manuel found himself more appreciated 
in Monte San Felipe than in Madrid, and showed his sense of 
such appreciation in the very way to increase it, namely, by 
holding himself aloof as much as possible from the world in 
general, and making no acquaintances except among the few 
others of the ancien rigime who, like himself, had made their 
home in this new country, the officers of the Spanish men-of- 
war stationed on the coast ; and a few foreigners connected 
with the different embassies, by all of whom the gallant, 
dignified old soldier was warmly esteemed. 

In good truth both he and his needed whatevier comfort 
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they could gain from fiiendship or any other i»>tiroe ; far> in 
addition to tiieir poverty, troubles fell heavily on the Madt^ 
household. The mother died while Miss Carmelita was still 
a mere child, worn out and broken by the hardships of a life 
which had been one long disappointment to her ; the eldest 
daughter, after being engaged with every prospect of happi- 
ness to a young French ottaeMot noble family and most 
amiable cbaracter, was robbed of her lover only one week 
before the ni^tials that were to have been by the sudden and 
ghastly hand of the chdera-fiend then raging in Monte San 
Felipe ; while the only son, instead of being a souroe of aid 
and comfort to his family, took to a career of idle dissipation 
and Hceuse, which ended one day in his being brought home 
with a pistol-bullet in his brain, shot dead in some eafi 
squabble equally disreputable and puerile. 

The shock was too much for Don ManueL The loss of his 
wife, and the pathetic bereavement of his favourite daughter, 
which had stretched her on a bed of sickness from which the 
physicians gave little hopes of her recovery, had already told 
heavily on the old soldier; and from the day of his son's 
funeral he never held up his head again, but drooped and 
faded so fast that within a few months he too was laid in the 
grave, leaving his three daughters to fight the world as best 
they could alone. 

It was a hard battle, and there were virtually only two to 
encounter it, for Doiia Isabella, the eldest, had become by 
now a hopeless invalid, condenmed by an aggravated form of 
heart disease to what was in fact a prolonged deaUi in life, a 
terrible and rigorously secluded existence of alternate pain 
and exhaustion ; but borne with such perfect^ unmurmuiing 
sweetness and resignation as made her almost as much an 
object of worship as of pity and love to the two sisters who 
watched over and waited on her with a brave and cheerful 
energy, which won them in their turn the admiration of all 
who knew them. 

How they managed to live no one could tell ; and c^jtainly 
no one dared to inquire. They were miserably poor; every 
cent of their original income having disappeared, partly in 
their father's lifetime, partly in defraying their brother's 
debts, a duty which a keen sense of honour compelled them 
to discharge at any cost to themselves ; and though they still 
continued to live on in the old house,- it was no longer their 
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own, haying been sold hj item to a graanrxnerchant, who 
lused the lafge sala'' and down-staiiB premises for offices and 
storage of his goods, and allowed them to occupy two or three 
upper rooms at an almost nominal rent, provided they did 
not call upon him for repairs or renovations. It was a boon 
to both parties ; for the grain-merchant was thereby exempted 
from the necessity of employing a caretaker or night-porter to 
guard the premises; while the sisters were secured in. the 
tenancy of their old home : a removal from which would, they 
felt sure, have half broken their own hearts^ and proved fatal 
to their beloved invalid. 

Of course they never married. The man who had wedded 
Petrona, or Petronito (by which childish diminutive she was 
still at the age of fifty affectionately designated), must also 
have taken Isabella and Carmelita to wife, a law which of 
course applied equally to these other two ; and unfortunately 
it is not every man who cares to take upon himself the 
undivided care and maintenance of three penniless women, 
none of whom are either young or beautiful. In the days of 
their early youth, indeed, it might have been different, and 
not a few would have been proud to ally themselves with the 
**SefloTitas de Madr^ra" ; but at that time Don Manuel had 
been aHve, and prompt to resent all such presumptuous aspir- 
ations with stem decision. Even Isabella's betrothal had not 
received his consent without much and lengthy weighing of 
pros and cons ; and when trouble and death fell so crushingly 
on the little household, the Misses Madr^ra found the simple, 
homely work of mutnid helpfulness and courage, necessary to 
enable them to live at all, so engrossing that they quietly and 
at once put all thoughts.of love and marriage away from them 
until the time for any profitable remembrance of such things 
bad gone by for ever; 

They took their spinsteifaood very cheerfully. Petronita, 
indeed, a thin, swarthy, very plain little woman, with a long, 
hooked nose, and a somewhat forbidding severity of ex- 
pression, was one of those born old maids, imbued almost from 
the cradle with a certain healthy scorn of mankind (and 
young and marriageable mankind in particular) which made 
their neglect of her attractions a very pardonable afSiction. 
8he frightened them in fact, and quite as much by her 
grim looks even in girlhood as by a certain small lash at 
the end of her tongue, with which, as she grew older, she 
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was apt to scathe, in a precise and ladylike way, both their 
vices and weaknesses, and those of the women who flattered 
them. 

Even some of her own sex decided that Miss Petronita was 
too severe to care for any one, or be cared for in return, and 
yet beneath that acidulated exterior there did in very truth 
beat the kindest^ truest heart that ever warmed a woman's 
body; and the very acerbity complained of sprang from the 
one great passion of her life : her love for the brother whose 
life had been the one blot on the Madr^ra escutcheon, and 
whose death had entailed a whole existence of penury and 
sorrow upon his sister, but who nevertheless was so canonised 
in her tender memory that for his sake she was fain to blacken 
all other men so as by their darkness to pale and whiten his. 

With Miss Garmelita, however, it was different Miss 
Carmelita, the youngest of the three; who even in her 
blossomiest days — God bless her!— could never have been 
lovely; yet who, even at thirty-five, an age answering in 
appearance and repute to fifty in our northern clime, with 
a skin as yellow as a guinea, a wide mouth shaded by a 
moustache which many young men might have envied, a nose 
which went any way but straight, and a long, lean throat like 
a camel's, retained something in the unquenchable mirth and 
brilliancy of her lai^e black eyes, the ever pleasant smile 
showing a double row of white and even teeth, and the trim 
contours of her tall, well-preserved figure^ which was still 
attractive to the eyes of men as well as womenkind ; and 
might even at this date have found her a husband had she 
been desirous of one. 

Miss Petronita indeed, with feminine inconsistency of 
principle, was not averse from boasting of the offers Carmelita 
had received and refused ; but if these offers, or any ono 
among them, had ever found a kinder response in her own 
heart Miss Carmelita herself never said. Full of sympathy, 
warmhearted and energetic at aU times, it was noticed thai 
never did her sympathy, warmheartedness, and energy come 
out so strongly as on the occasion of a betrothal or wedding 
among any of her young friends ; and if her lips sometimes 
quivered as she listened to the happy anticipations of some 
charming young " novia " \ or her bright eyes filled with 
sudden, nncalled-for tears as she saw a pair of lovers standing 
» Bride. 
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hand-in-hand before the priest who was to unite them, she 
never gave a hint of any personal cause for such emotion ; 
and with all her sprightliness and sociability no one, even 
among her intimates, would have dared to ask her for one. 

" But Petronita and I are married/' she would say laughing 
to some one who told her what a good wife she would have 
made. " We are married to one another and Isabella. Slie 
needs at least two husbands to take care of her since the 
*pobre Xavier ' left her to us ; and, Gradaa d Dioa for 
His mercy, no one of the three of us wants a divorce." 

This then was the life history of the Miss Madr^ras ; but 
how they managed to live at all in the present day, and to 
live as became ladies of their dignity and position, was 
another matter, and a mysteiy even to their friends, who 
knew that out of the wreck of their fortune there remained to 
them nothing whatever but the proceeds of the sale of their 
house. 

And yet it was simple enough, terribly simple to those who 
know on what pitiful crumbs ladies bom in luxury and 
elegance do often manage to live where rough women and 
costermongers would starve. 

The Miss Madr^ras only half starved. They pinched and 
screwed and slaved. They kept no servant but a tiny negro 
girl, the child of one of their old domestics, and did all but 
the roughest work themselves. They wore their clothes till 
they were old, faded, and threadbara At times they went to 
bed with the sun in order to save lights. At others they 
wore out their eyes by sitting up stitching till long past mid- 
night by a solitary candle. When it was winter they 
huddled together in the smallest of their draughty, fireless 
rooms, and rolled themselves up in old cloaks and shawls 
rather than waste a pinch of charcoal in a hrazero to warm 
their poor feet, after the fashion of other Spanish ladies; 
while in summer they were almost smothered by the dry, 
Btzong scent of the grain rising into their hot little rooms 
from the floor below, and pretty well scorched black for want 
of the Yenetians 'yehich had long since rotted and dropped 
away from the gaimt, uncurtained windows. They dined out 
whenever they were invited, provided the invitation came 
from persons whose hospitality it would not be derogatory to 
them to accept, and whom they could repay by gracious little 
services or courtesy on their own part On other occasions 
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they could hardly be said to dine at alL Indeed it wiks said 
in jest among their acquaintances that exCepi^away from home 
the Miss Madr^ras never did partake of any meal, bnt lived 
on air as chameleons are said to do ; a theory which, as they 
pointed out, was justified by the fact that the Madr^ra 
establishment comprised neither cook, kitchen, nor dining- 
room, and that no one had ever yet sncoeeded in surprising 
the sisters at anything in the shape of a repast. 

This was a mistake, however, for in the rear of the house 
was a small, nearly dark apartment, lighted only by a doorway 
without even a door to it, floored with rough bricks, and 
containing a heap of charcoal and sticks in one corner^ a few 
pots and pans in another, a brazerOf a large washing^tub, and 
a couple of rude, unplaned shelves displaying the household 
crockery : which chamber, originally intended for a lumber- 
room or woodshed, was at once the Miss Madr^ras' kitchen, 
laundry, and china-closet ; and the scene of such triumphs of 
cookery in the way of strong *'ealdo " — (beef-tea with the fat 
left floating on the top) — savoury *' toriiUas*^ and fricassees of 
fish flavoured with garlic or raisins for the tempting of poor 
Isabella's feeble appetite as only the genius of Miss Petronita 
could have achieved over a three-legged iron pot vrith a hand- 
ful of charcoal in it. 

For herself and Carmelita far more meagre diet sufficed; 
though Isabella herself had never yet be^ permitted to 
suspect the difference, or to witness the meals of which (under 
the plea of its being bad to crowd a sick-room) her dsters 
always partook apart from her. A cup of black coffee 
sweetened with the coarsest brown sugar, and a cmst of bread 
formed their breakfast : a mess of boiled *'fidio3 'V & very 
common kind of macaroni lai*gely manufactured in Monte 
San Felipe ; or now and then a dish of ^^puchero'* ^ marrow^ 
bones with a few fmgments of meat and gristle attached 
to them and boiled in rice, their dinner, washed dowik 
with plain water, for even "car/ow", the common red wine 
of the country, was beyond their means ; while for supper 
a biscuit or a twist of "j^Mn-con-g^^asa", a kind of awe^ 
Spanish bread made in the shape of rings and cornucopias, 
munched between sips of scalding "mat4", that well-loved 
South American substitute for tea^ more than satisfied 
the sisters' modest requirements, and was partaken of, 
like their other meals, with an amount of cheery content 
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and thankfulness -whicb it might have done good to the souls 
of some gourmets to mtness. 

They were Tery devout. They heard Mass every morning 
of their lives before breakfast, crossed themselves piously 
before every meal and at every striking of the dock, repeated 
together an Ave Maria and De Profondis for the souls of 
the dead every night, and confessed their few sins on each 
alternate Saturday with quiet, unaffected piety and regularity. 
They even managed to give alms to the poor, and to pay for 
annual masses to be said for the repose of their father and 
mother, their brother and Xavier d'Arifat, the betrothed 
Isabella ; but they were also very gay, danced and gossiped 
and played bezique and ^cart^ with equal zest and spirit, 
were always full of conversation, and went out into society 
more than any ladies in the place. 

Kor did tibey make at all a shabby appearance there ; 
though indeed it would not have lowered them in t&e esti- 
mation of their neighbours had they done so ; wealth and its 
outward appearances being by no means the social test in 
Spanish countries that they are in our own beloved little island. 
If the dresses they wore were old and well-known, if they 
liad been turned and mended and refashioned a hundred 
times, they were always of the finest materials and arranged 
in the latest "mode". If the lace mantillas which covered 
their stately heads had been darned and redamed and em- 
broidered over by Miss CmneHta's skilful fingers till little 
of the <»iginal material remained, that little was of the cost- 
liest Brussels or Maltese, a relic of their mother's wedding 
innmeaUy and such a£f was hardly to be purchased in the 
best shops in Monte San Felipe ; while the few ornaments 
they possessed, cumbrous and antiquated as they might be, 
vreie heirlooms too, renmants of family grandeur which 
many of their fri^ds would have given much vulgar but 
honestly earned money to possess. 

They were ladies, in fact, poor, ugly, quaint and some- 
what fantastic ] but ladies, both by birth, culture, and refine- 
ment ; and as such they were looked up to and respected by 
a community very little given to respecting anything ; and to 
sach a degree that not to be known by the Miss Madr&ras 
was to argue some social or moral inferiority in yourself suffi- 
ciency marked to stamp you as best unknown by the better 
class of people altogether. 
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And the curious thing was, that this feeling did not only 
hold good with the natives, as to whose origin and character 
they might be supposed to be well informed, but to the 
foreign population of Monte San Felipe ; and especially to 
the French and English section of it, in whose houses the 
Miss Madr^ras were as well known and honoured guests as in 
the solas" of the Highest of the " senoras del pais" 

It was this fact which formed such a peculiar distinction 
between them and the generality of their countrymen ; and 
set them, as it were, apart from the latter in a way which it 
needs to be a woman of that narrowest^ most exclusive, 
foreigner-hating and heretic-fearing people to appreciate; 
yet it was easily explained; for lie mother of el pohre 
Xavier'' had been an Englishwoman; and the wife of the 
English Consul of his day, with whom he was very intimate, 
and to whom he had introduced the three sisters, had taken 
such a fancy to them that, despite Don Manuel's stiffness 
and hauteur, and all the difficulties and restrictions which 
his Spanish pride and poverty tried to throw iii the way of 
an intimacy between them, she had persisted in having them 
at her house at all times and seasons, mothering and making 
much of them ; and in the time of Xavier's death and their 
subsequent losses and afflictions had so identified herself 
with them by the warmth of her womanly tenderness and 
sympathy, that when one fine day her hustmnd was knighted 
in recognition of some diplomatic service he had performed, 
and promoted to Eio Janeiro, the Misses Madrfera mourned 
for Lady Sherrington as for a second mother ; and not only 
gratefully accepted her introduction to their successors at the 
Consulate, wiiere the young ladies had so long been at home, 
but found a constant pleasure in endeavouring by every 
graceful, courtesy and attention in their power to repay to 
tiiese latter, and indeed to any newly-airived English family 
(those within a certain pale, iken eritendu), the kindness tkey 
had received from their well-loved patroness, daughter of a 
barbarous and heretic island though she were. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A VISIT OF CEREMONY. 

" Stmt insolent in yonr wealth, money changes not birth." 
** He lives on little well upon whose humble boaid his father's salt- 
cellar gleams.*' — Horace. 

** Say, she has passed through the fire. 
Heated seven times red, 
Burden of vain desire, hope that was last to elpire 
Say she is living — ^not dead. "-^-4, Proctor. 

" Oh wad some Gk>d the giftie gie us. 
To see oursel's as ithers see us ! " — Bwm, 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon — the afternoon of that 
same day which Lil Hardy was spending so agreeably at the 
Quinta Disgraciada ; and Miss Petronita and Carmelita were 
just dressed for the day. 

By this, I do not of course mean that the day was only 
just beginning for those two ladies ; or that they had been 
spending the early part of it in prolonged siestas. On the 
contrary, they had been up since five, and with the exception 
of a brief period for their devotions, and a much briefer one 
for their frugal breakfast and dinner, bad been hard at work 
-with the needle ever since, without any such luxury as a 
siesta at alL These labours, however, had been performed, 
according to Spanish custom, in a comfortable, if unalluring 
costume, consisting only of a loose calico wrapper, clean 
indeed, but long since washed out of all colour, drawn in 
"with a string at the waist, and worn over a single under- 
garment in conjunction with easy slippers, no stockings, and 
hair screwed up tightly in a little knot on the top of the 
head, so as to leave face and throat as cool as possible. 

Miss Petronita had added to her coiffure an old black silk 
handkerchief tied round her head, as an aid towards warding 
off incipient toothache; but the addition cguld hardly be 
consulsred as an improvement, or as showing any coquettish 
effect. Indeed, I am prepared to admit that the toute ensemble 
of this feminine deshabille, was the reverse of seductive in 
every respect; and, that if set up against' the severely neat 
propriety of attire proper to an English spinster in the posi- 
tion of the Miss MadrSras, it could not have held a farthing 
candle to the latter^ 
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In the iirst place, however, this carelessly scanty attire, 
however shocking in the description. Or to a stranger's eyes, 
is nev^r meant to be visible to the latter, or any other than 
the servants and similarly clad inmates of an Oriental lady'B 
apartments, to whom it is as much a matter of course, as the 
dressing-gown sacred to our own bed-ro{»ns ; moming calls, 
or early social intrusions of any sort, being more opposed to 
Spanish etiquette than any amount of deshabille in the 
privacy of their matutinal hours ; and secondly, when 
viewed apart from the natural colouring of our insular and 
inherited prejudices, there is surely something in the concep- 
tion of dress by the Spanish-American mind, namely, that 
when not meant to be seen by he outer world, it is a matter 
to be regulated simply and solely by comfort — ^not elegance ; 
and that to wear a single unnecessary article of clothing, 
more especially such warm and constraining articles as stock- 
ings and stays, in a climate where the wearing of nothing at 
all would be perfectly practicable, is an act of folly worthy 
only of barbarians born in a land where the sun never shines, 
and siestas are unkno^vn• 

By five o'clock, however, the case was quite altered. 
People might drop in then at any moment. Comfort must 
give way to convenances. Besides, it was getting cooler; 
the sun, which all day long had been beating like a red-hot 
flail on the unshuttered windows of the Madr^ras' amrtmentSy 
had slipped away behind the twin towers of the Cathedral, 
which it seemed to fuse in a haze of molten gold. The 
grain-merchant and his clerks were shutting up their offices 
for the day. The sound of their feet tramping about on. the 
big grey paving-stones, tufted here and there with grass, of 
the patio below was audible above, mingled with the faint 
smell of their cigars, buffetting that of coriander and hempr 
seed, which had weighed heavily on the hot, breathless air 
during the earlier hours of the day. Even Miss Petronita's 
sole pet, a one-eyed hen with a broken leg, which she had 
rescued from a' boy who was stoning it, and brought home to 
nurse, had come out from its basket and was pecketting 
about on the rotten old wooden gallery on which its mistress's 
rooms opened, pausing now and then to contemplate the men 
in the patio below through one of the numerous holes in the 
flooring of the crazy and perilous structure ; and its mistress 
herself was standing at the door of her apartment mili^g at 
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it in all the glory oi her afternoon array — a black glae^ 
silk, somewhat thin of texture from xnany years of good \ 
service, but gay with lace and bugles, and fitted like a glove 
to her now stiffly corsetted figure ; long black lace mittens; 
silk stockings and high*heeled shoes embroidered (by herself) 
wiih bugles to match her gown, a magnificent gold brooch 
set with four hnge carbuncles, and ear-iings at least three 
inches long of the same, weighing down the thin lobes of 
her ears till the tips of them rested on her shoulders. 

^Equally gorgeous was Miss Garmelita, though in a lighter 
and more girlish style, as befitted her comparative juvenility, 
_ "wearing a flowered harhge^ the flowers pansies of their natuial 
size and hue on a fawn»eoloured ground ; and also much 
adorned with rufllings of lace about her rather thin and 
yellow throat ; wMle her hair was quite a marvel to behold, 
drawn back from the brow in frizzly puffs, with a charming 
(Xd'odiercoev/r of no miniature size pasted ooquettishly on 
either temple ; and at the back a very cornucopia of rolls, 
bows, and plaits, culminating in a tall, mother-o -pearl comb 
studded with silver sllars ; a work of art really deserving a 
paize in a hair-dressing competition, and quite extinguishing 
the more modest, if equally rayen-hued, erection on Miss 
Petronita's head ; while though in mittens, stockings and 
shoes, the sisters matched each other to a thread, their fans 
were different, to match the owners' gowns — ^Petronita's being 
ol black wood with red roses painted on it, and CarmeJita's 
of purple silk with mother-o'-pearl 8tick& 

^ Fetronita,'' said the latter as, her sister having put the 
last touch to her structure of back hair, she rose up slowly 
from before the glass, "I have had a feeling all day that we 
should have visitors this afternoon. Wo ought to have been 
dressed before." 

That is certain, for it is very late ; but we were getting 
on so nicdy with that cradle^uilt, I did not like to leave off 
before," answered the elder sister. Besides, if Madame de 
Bonilly should call, she will be pleased to hear so much of 
it is done. When is the little one expected, Garmelita % " 

In April, the latter part ; but of course Madame wants 
to have it in good time beforehand ; and it seems the dear 
AzneHe is a little nervous." 

^'Ah, that is the way with these young things, they are so 
often out in their calcidations when it comes to the end,'' said 
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Miss Petroniia sharply, " and yet months before they will 
tell you to a day. Bah ! " 

Bnt Amelie is so very young ; and after all one must 
learn these things by experience," said Miss Garmelita 
soothingly, and without any affectation of the hesitation or 
blushes which the discussion of so tender a subject might 
have rendered necessary to an English spinster even of her 
age. 

*'Hush!" she «dded in the same breath and lifting 
her finger for silence. ''Is not that some one on the 
stairs r* 

" Some street child only, I think. Yes, do you not hear 
the .wicked little fe^t clattering down again) and there is a 
shower of stones in the patio ! It is too bad of them to make 
a playground of our entrance as soon as office hours are over. 
I have a good mind to keep the front-door closed, and let 
Dolores answer it when there is a knock ; but the lazy little 
thing is so fond of going to sleep, ten to one she would not 
hear it if we were out ; and besides, one does not like her to 
leave Isabella then." 

''All young animals are fond of sleep: they need it to 
grow," said Miss Garmelita, ever kind ; " but, sister, Isabella 
has still got her class. Is it not time she should leave ofE?" 

" Cairamha ! Yes ; time and more than time. "What a sin 
of me to forget her I She will be dead," and Miss Petronita 
passed hurriedly into the soUa which adjoined the bed-room 
where they were standing. 

This sala was the sisters' one sitting-room, and was, 
therefore, so highly prized by them that they hai^ily ever sat 
in it. It was not the original one belonging to the house, 
that being used for a store, but the bed-room adjoining it, ~ 
and was therefore not a very cheerful apartment, having no 
window to the street, nor any other lighting than the glass 
door opening like all the others into the long gallery over- 
hanging the patio ; but it was thdr sala, and the furniture, 
meagre and ugly as it was, was the residue of that which 
,had come down to them from their parents and grand- 
parents, and had therefore a lustre in their eyes which 
gave it a dignity and value quite above any other 
people's belongings. The carpet for instance, though so 
worn, faded, and patched that it had lost all semblance of 
ever having had any pattern or colour in it, and more 
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resembled an old liearth-cldtH than anything else, was swept 
by the fair hands of Miss Carmelita herself from a Vague 
idea of saving " the pile " (?) from the rougher attacks of the 
little negro girl; while the huge, uncomfortable sofa, whose 
carved and knobbly back inflicted an acute martyrdom on 
those who were foolish enough to le m against it, and the six 
chairs with seats in faded embroidery, once the work of Miss 
Petronita, ranged at regular intervals round the wall, were 
one and all encased in nightgown-looking bags of shrunken, 
washed-out holland, which served the double purpose of . 
protecting them from the onslaught of the jovial sun, and 
suggesting unhinted-at costliness of rosewood and tapestry 
beneath* There were three doors to the room, the outer one 
afore-mentioned and two others facing each other, -and 
opening, the one into Isabella's chamber, the other into that 
tenanted by the other two sisters. Over the latter of 
these hung the portrait of a saint too blackened with age and 
intersected with cracks to be recognisable ; while above the 
sofa of state were two other likenesses, of Don Manuel Madr^ra 
and his wife, executed in oil by some artist who appeared to 
have derived all his conceptions of the human face and form 
divine from a lengthened and. hideous nightmare of cheap 
photography and the figure-heads of Dutch merchant-men ; 
but which the Misses Madr^ra regarded with pious reverence 
as works of art unsurpassable for beauty and grace, and 
would not have exchanged for a KaffB^lle or a Correggia 
The Senora had been taken in a low-necked black satin gown 
with a large pink rose, evidently cut out of paper, in her 
hand ; while the Don was in full uniform, his breast covered 
with medals and crosses, and one wooden arm stretched out 
with the lingers pointing downward as if to draw attention 
to the chief pride of his daughters' hearts, — half-a-dozen books 
arranged in a formal pattern on a large round table in the 
comer of the roiom, and comprising among them a photograph 
album^ *Don Quixote*, in two volumes, an atlafif with the 
department in France which had given birth to " el pobre 
XmipT " marked out in red ink by the girl he loved so many 
years «go, the * Imitation' in Spanish, an odd volume of 
*La Biographic Uuiverselle,' a Tasso in tarnished white 
and gold morc>cco, and ' Las Aventuras Romanticcis de Don 
Luis Ptreira eu m Viage Circa Dd MundOy by some 
Spanish novelist unknown to fame outside his own country. 
4 
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TV^hat of that, however 1 It was a hook; part of the Miss 
Madreras' library, and a library larger perhaps than that 
owned by three out of four Oriental ladies, comprising 
works in several languages, works they had read ; — and which 
by their mute pre^^ence in the otherwise bare and unadorned 
room, whose ghastly ugliness would have done discredit to 
the shabbiest lodging-house parlour in London, bore testimony 
even now to the solid ground for that reputation for culture 
and learning which had always appertained to their fair 
owners ; and which, in conjunction with their intimacy with, 
foreigners, would (but for their universal popularity) have 
stamped them as being almost dangerously strong-minded 
and liberal 

As the sisters entered this apartment a low murmur of 
voices reached them through the closed door of the invalid's 
loom, and Miss Carmelita said softly : 

*' It is the children repeating their litany." 

"True, but they should have finished by now.^ I must 
hurry them," and tapping at the door, Petronita Opened it 
gently and asked : 

"My sister, is it not time for thy class to have done) 
Thou wilt be so fatigued, and it has gone five." 

" Oradas^ mi Petronita, has it truly % I had forgotten the 
time, but they are going now," answered a voice very sweet, 
but low and feeble ; and almost immediately there came out 
two little brown-skinned, velvety-eyed Spanish girls from 
eight to ten, and a small negress about a year their senior, 
who saluted the Senoritas in passing with a quaint mixture 
of childish bashfulness and Spanish courtesy, and departed, 
the former down a broad flight of stone stairs leading from 
the gallery to the entry below; the latter, with a sharp 
enjoinder from Miss Petronita to put the kettle on for mat^^ 
to the improvised kitchen at the back of the house. 

These were Isabella's pupils. Helpless as the poor sufferer 
was, both from the exhausting pains she suffered from, and a 
nervous trembling in her hands which prevented her from 
attempting any other work than a little coarse knitting or 
mending at rare intervals, she was as rigorous with herself as 
any task-master with an idle servant. Unable to bear much 
conversation, or even at times the presence of others in the 
room with her, she passed much of her days in perfect 
solitude^ engaged in almost continual prayer and meditation, 
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ptaises^and thanksgivings to the Grod who, while imposing 
on hex this lingering death in life which had already- 
endured for more than twenty years, had left her spirit free 
to commune with Him, and surrounded her with the love 
and charity of her fellow-creatures : intercessions for the - 
living and the dead, for the sick, the suffering and the 
sinfui, the great, turbid, passionate, erring world, the echoes 
of whose heart-pulse rose up to her quiet room only in a 
faint, far-away murmur like ike hum of a distant hive. The 
early part of the afternoon was her best time. Then she was 
seldom in much suffering ; and then accordingly it was her 
great delight to have in either the little negress, whom she 
taught to read and write and say her catechism, or one 
or two little girls from some neighbouring *^ conventUlo " ^ to 
b6 prepared by her for their first Communion or Confirm- 
ation : a work so precious to her that#even when followed, 
as it occasionally was, by hours of faintness and palpitation, 
her sisters never had the heart to oppose her in it 

On this afternoon the echoes of the little pupils' feet had 
hardly ceased to be audible down the steep and resonant 
stairway, whose steps broken and hollowed out by long years 
of use did not present the safest foothold, when a nuieh 
heavier tread, accompanied by a rustling of silk and no little 
panting and blowing, announced some fresh arrival, and was 
followed by the sound of hands clapped smartly together and 
the salutation Ave Marixi T* uttered in a loud voice, and 
showing that the visitor was already in the corridor. 

" Addantel''^ cried Miss Petronita in answer, adding in a 
liasty aside to her siater, " It is las de Sanchez." And the 
two hurried forward, meeting on the threshold of their apart- 
ment an immensely stout, elderly woman, attired in costly 
mourning, and accompanied by a younger one, both of whom 
they kissed on either cheek and welcomed with all the 
effusive graciousness and cordiality so distinctive of Spanish 
hospitality, and which a foreigner is apt to find almost 
embarrassingly flattering until he discovers that it is 
bestowed with equal readiness on a person coming to inquire 
after the character of a cook as on a dear and intimate fiiend. 

** But how good it is of you, dear Senora, to come to visit 
us when it is so long since we have been to you," said Miss 
Petronita, after the visitors had been seated with much 
* Courts where the poor live. • " Forward 1 " 
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formality on the sofa of state, and due inquiries had been 
made for Don Tomas Sanchez and Don Pedro on the one 
side, and for Dona Isabella on the ot])er ; <^ and to climb these 
stall s too which are so steep for you 1 *' 

Ah, you mean I am so stout for them," said the Senora 
with a short, guttural laugh; **but Pepa here is always 
telling me I should get thinner if I took mote. exercise; so 
perhaps clambering up your stairs once is about as good 
for me as the six journeys to and from the Matriz every 
day which she would like me to perform. £h, Pepa, is it 
not sol But the young ones are getting so *d4vota* now 
(when they are not just the contrary) that there is no 
keeping pace with them." 

*'Mam^ ifleans that I should like her to go once every 
day," explains Pepa, who was short, thin, and swarthy, and 
in no way resembling her handsome brother, Lil Hardy's 
"Pedrito." **.And, mama, it is no use talking that way to 
the Miss Madr^ras, for they go daily also." 

But. they have so many sins to make acts of penitence 
for," said Miss Petronita modestly, "and besides," with an 
affectionate glance at Carmelita, " if my young thing goes I 
must go too to take care of her." 

"Ah, I dare say there are some people who would not 
mind running away with Carmela even now," observed the 
Senora, answering the allusion in what she intended to be a 
complimentary manner; though the coarseness of the failure 
thereof almost sent a shiver through the gracious sistera 
"And you would miss her abominably. Our house is never 
so cheerful as when she is in it ; but indeed what with Pepa 
always ,at church, and Mariquita at school, and Maura with 
her babies, and even Pedrito running after heretic English- 
women, I might as well be a nun, 1 see so little of any one 
at home ; and with my fatness, what a barbarity to expect 
me to gad about after society like some people do : las de 
Guzman and Herrera, for instance! Dios/ but they are for 
over in the street, those women! How they do it I can't 
imagine; but I suppose it is to pick up news for their 
rogues of husbands to make bad use of in public affaiis." 

" Take care, mama ! The Miss Madr^ras are great friends 
of the Guzmaus," said Pepa waruingly. Her mother 
laughed. "Ah, ah! Every one is aware that the Miss 
Madr^ras are too amiable to be unfriendly to anybody. One 
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must of course be Christian if one wants to be saved ; but to 
suppose that she or any person of decency could approve of 
that Guzman woman who makes use of her * bianco^ connec- 
tions to worm out political secrets for the benefit of her turn- 
coat of a husband — Can-amha I I would not insult her so 
much." 

"Only that, as the Senora doubtless remembers, we two 
poor women have no politics — none at all : we do not even 
understand them," said Miss Petronita, spreading out her 
lean hands deprecatingly. The Senora laughed again with 
evident derision in her mirth. To her the idea of any 
Oriental woman not being keenly interested in one or other 
of the warring political parties was too absurd to be 
regarded seriously; though indeed it was a relic of their 
father's contempt as a Spanish subject for the internal divi- 
sions of thL^ mushroom republic that his daughters had 
always affected to have no opinions respecting the latter, and 
had signalised themselves by being the only ladies of any 
position in Monte San Felipe who visited with perfect 
impartiality at the houses of both parties, and had equally 
cordial relations with each. In the mean while, however, 
Pepa Sanchez had turned to. Carmelita, and sinking her 
voice to a rather low tone, observed : 

"Of course when mama was speaking of Englishwomen 
just now she referred to Lila Hardy. Is it not a pity 
she has such a strong dislike to her? for Pedro is far too 
enamoured to be held back now, and he is quite independent 
of papa. If he ia determined to marry her he will do so." 

** 15ut has he spoken yet 1 Are they engaged % " asked Miss 
Carmelita, all in a twitter of eagerness at the first word of a 
love affair. Pepa Sanchez shook her head. 

** We hardly know ourselves. The opposition at home has 
made him reserved even to me; and then we do not see 
much of him. Like alLmen, he is always at the cafis; that 
is to say, when be is not iliere." 

« At the Hardys']" 

" Yes ; do you not often meet him there 1 We know you 
are intimate with the Senoritas Hardy; and mama thinks 
so much of your opinion and Mips Petronita's. Perhaps if 
you could say something good of them she might soften." 
, ** You would be pleased with it then for yourself ] " 

I would not choose it ; but — it is true, I like la Lilita. 
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She is ' muy amoMlef ^ and I am sure there is much good in 
her. Besides, Pedro is our only brother, and it is not well 
to have quarrels in a family. Yesterday when Maura said 
something of her, he answered quite roughly, * Silence ! Yon 
will have her for a sister, that is certain.' Maura said, * But, 
Pedro, she is a heretic/ and he laughed and replied, * Now, 
perhaps; but when she is my wife she will be as good a 
Catholic as you. Even at the present hour she often goes to 
the Matriz.' And it is true. So many times I have seen her 
there, and always so serious and devout One who only saw 
her at other times would not know her. ~ Of course it would 
be a great thing for ber to marry Pedrito : greater than she 
could hope for, perhaps ; for the Senor Hardy — what is he in 
his own country ] Perhaps you know 1 No great thing, one 
imagines; and even of the other sisters I say nothing. They 
have no sympathy for me ; but la Lilita herself has a beauty, 
an air — And then what a grand work to make a Catholic of 
herr 

" Ah ! so Pepa is talking of this little English girl to yon," 
broke in the Senora Sanchez in her thick, guttural tones. 
" I too have been speaking to your sister on the subject, dis- 
agreeable a one as it is to me ; an4 she assures me that the 
family is well received at the Consulado Ingles, Ah I well, 
it is a bitter drug that one's own son, an only son too, should 
allow himself to be entrapped and married by a girl sprung 
from these barbarous and heathenish English; for, convert 
her or not, she can never be equal to a woman of our own 
Christian and civilised race — {Ay de mi I could she not have 
fallen in love with some one else ?) — but if she is of good con- 
duct and character, I suppose I shall have to resign myself ; 
and it is for that reason 1 speak to you. I said to myself, 
* The Senoritas Madreras go amongst these English. They 
know everybody ; and if they can guarantee that this young 
person will be worthy of the position — ^ Vamos I let us be 
frank. I have heard rumours that she is a flirt; and if 



" Ah ! but no, Senora, it is not the truth," cried the good 
Carmelita eagerly, for Lil was a favourite of hers, and in any 
case it was not in the spinster's nature to speak ill of those 
who were young and already hardly judged. 

" She is admired. Why not 1 When a girl is so pretty it 
* Very amiable. 
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is but natural: as also that she should like it; but there is 
no wickedness in la Lilita. It is a disposition altogether 
^ simpatica' and intellectual, and she has a good heart If 
sbe gives it to Don Pedro he may trust in it." 

" But it is true that she has been talked about with others — 
no % " said the Senora suspiciously. " And with these English 
who go about alone everywhere, and even left to sit with 
their ^novios' when affianced without any duenna in the 
room to watch over them, one cannot be too carefuL Let 
me tell you Pedrito is desperately jealous. He is a madman 
— a tiger when enraged. !Now, if she were to play with 
him " 

** Ah ; but she would not. I know her. If her heart is 
his you will never hear that she looks at another man," cried 
Miss Carmela ; while her sister put in in a cooler and more 
dogmatic tone : 

** See you, my dear Senora, one must not judge the English 
by ourselves. These girls have no mother; and the Senor 

Hardy Well, it is true we do not like him much. There 

is a want of frankness about his antecedents ; but he is well 

received ; and of his wife no one could say ill. She ,** 

dropping her voice reverentially, while Miss Carmelita bent 
her head at the same moment, " was even a friend of our dear 
Lady Sherrington ; and as you well know, one cannot say 
more I Truly her death has left the girls far too much to 
themselves ; and we may own without being unchristian that 
in that the father is to blame ; but we have seen much of la 
Lilita, and as even our Isabella will tell you — (ah I Pepa, 
you wish to go in and see her now \ but remember she must 
not talk for more than a few minutes) — ^the child is of a 
nature very innocent and generous. Since Don Pedro has 
won her you need not afflict yourself. He may rest secure." 

Ave Maria/" cried a sharp, clear young voice outside, 
and almost before either sister could utter the customary 
*^ Adelante I " the doorway was darkened by a fresh visitor, 
and there entered a very young lady, very elaborately attired, 
and wearing an expression of saucy satisfaction on her small, 
fair face, which for one brief moment was certainly not 
reflected on those of her hostesses. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

LOUIE HAE^S MISCHIEF. 

*' I will speak daggers to her," — Hamlet, 

*' The lips of a fool intermeddle with strife : and liis mout^i provoketh 
quaiTels." — Proverbs, 

** The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands ; we should only 
spoil it by trying to explain it." — The Rivals, 

How do you do, bow do you do 1 ** said little Loo Hardy, 
speaking English for the benefit of the Misses Madr^ra, who, 
after twenty years' contact with that barbarous language, had 
not only attained to the pitch of understanding (I will not 
say speaking) it, but that far more difficult one to a Spaniard 
of owning to doing so. We have all. some small inch of 
ground on which our dignity takes its stand. Even the 
bishop of Eum-ti-foo, it may be remembered, tbought it 
unseemly to show his capability to "stand, his hg supported 
in his hand ; and if the Marquis of Salisbury could chop 
down a tree, we doubt if he would boast of the accomplish- 
ment. In like manner Orientals are not ambitious of betray- 
ing a familiarity with the uncouth inflexions of the English 
tongue. 

" How do you do, Senora]" she added in Spanish, bestow^ 
ing an impertinent little nod, and the tips of three fingers 
cased in long, light blue gloves, upon the dowager preseYit, 
who, as the wife of one of the richest men in Monte San 
Felipe, an ex-minister, and a reigning favourite of the present 
Government, was accustomed to be approached with an 
amount of respect which made Loo's nonchalant greeting 
equally appalling and ofl'ensive to her. 

** Well, I thank you, Senorita," she replied with grimly 
stertorous formality, and, desirous of preventing any further 
freedoms from the intmder, rose to depart without further 
delay. She was prevented from doing so, however, by the 
a]>pearance at that moment of the little black servant-girl, 
glorious to behold in her best afternoon frock, fashioned by 
Miss Petronita's own skilful fingers out of a remnant of thin 
scarlet material, her sleeves short so as to show her plump, 
ebony arms, her wool well greased and plaited into a hundred 
minute tails about an inch and a half long, and her round 
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black face gleaming dimly through the clouds of fragrant 
steam proceeding from the mate bowl, a gourd curiously 
carven, coloured black and set in silver, which she carried in 
both hands and presented to her mistress, after having first 
sucked and then blown through the bombilla,^ through which 
the much-loved tea of Paraguay is imbibed. 

Willing or unwilling, the Senora had nothing for it but to 
sit down again. There is no offence in rejecting offers of 
afternoon tea in this country ; but .to refuse to partake of 
mate in an Uruguayan house, or at least of the one sip 
necessary for politeness in its passage from the hostess to 
each guest in succession, would be a breach of courtesy almost 
equal to refusing your hand to a friend ; and to be rude to 
the Misses Madr^ra for the sake of a mere chit of a thing like 
this little Hardy girl was not what even the Sefiora desired ; 
but Miss Petronita's keen eye saw the cloud gathering on her 
brow, and she would gladly have foregone the obligation of 
passing the mat6 bowl to her offended guest, after her own 
preliminary suck at it, if so be she might have speeded her 
departure instead, and thereby avoided the risk to Lil's future 
involved in any further contre-temps. 

It w^ not that she was as anxious to see her young friends 
married as was Miss Carmelita. On the contrary, she thought 
they were much better off as they were. Women ought, she 
thought, to be strong enough to hold both their lives and 
their happiness in their own hands, instead of trusting them 
to the risky ones of men ; and if they were not there were 
always convents for them to retire to. Besides, in tliis case 
she did not liappen to admire Pedro Sanchez, and positively 
disliked his mamma, whose airs of coarse patronage and superi- 
ority grated the more on her own aristocratic sensibilities from 
the fact that the Senora's mother was well known to have 
been her husband's coek before he raised her to the dignity 
of a spouse, and a lady whose immediate ancestors had 
certainly been full-blooded specimens of the Ethiopian race. 

With all this, however, it could not be denied that a 
marriage with young Sanchez would, in a worldly sense, be 
an extremely good thing for any fortuneless girl ; and if it 
were true that Lil Hardy liked him, and that matters were 
tacitly settled between them. Miss Petronita was too benevo- 
lent not to lend her aid towards smoothing the girl's way 
^ A silver tube terminating at one end in a perforated bulb. 
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with her prospective mother-in-law ; or to feel really grieved 
when an unkind thought thwarted that purpose by sending 
into the Senora's presence Loo Hardy; pert, flippant Loo, 
wltose rampant tomboyism disgusted her own delicate sense 
of feminine propriety at every word, andf whose childish 
dislike to the whole Sanchez family (Pedro only excepted) 
was freely vaunted by the young lady herself. 

Loo, on the other hand, was in high spirits. Never did she 
feel herself in " stronger form '* (to quote her own expression) 
than when the departure of her sisters for a whole afternoon 
left her free to dress herself in her best, and sally forth to 
shop or to pay calls on her own account. In the first place 
there was the necessity of showing her spirit by refusing: to 
mope at home when thus heartlessly abandoned by her elders 
in the pursuit of their own enjoyment ; and secondly, when 
she went out with them Liz always directed her choice of 
dress, or at any rate checked all exuberances and eccentri- 
cities in it which did not happen to meet her approval; while 
Louie^s special delight, on the contrary, was to put on 
whatever would attract as much notice to henself as possible ; 
she having the idea, not uncommon among older but equally 
uneducated members of her sex, that observation and ad- 
miration mean the same thing, and that the broadest stare of 
wonder or disapprobation is preferable to the sliglit of being 
passed by without the comment of a glance. Finally, as she 
was pretty certain to do or say something whilst out on these 
independent excursions which got her into trouble with the 
home authorities as soon as it was discovered, there was 
always the additional and delightful sense of risk involved 
in, and considerably adding to, her enjoyment. 

On the present occasion she had attired herself in a very 
pale blue barege made over a low under boddice, with sleeves 
to the elbow, and a skirt adorned with as many flouncings 
and puffings as it would hold, long blue kid gloves, bronze 
shoes with cut-steel buckles ; and her fair hair plaited in a 
thick tail for half its length and then tied with a blue ribbon 
and falling in a crinkly cascade over the huge bow of the 
sash which Juan a had at her request tightly girded round 
her slim waist. To crown all, she had neatly stuffed a couple 
of pocket-handkerchiefs into the bodice of her dress, so as to 
lend it a more womanly contour than unassisted nature might 
have allowed it to assume ; had powdered her fair little face 
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m an absurdly unnecessary manner ; and had borrowed Lil's 
only gold necklace, which, being much too large for her very 
slender throat, hung down sufficiently low over her chest to 
make a very noticeable ornament. Yet with all this magni- 
ficence, Louie had abstained from any special imprudence, 
and had contented herself with only parading once up and 
doi^n the length of Calle 25de Mayo, the Eegent Street of 
Monte San Felipe, nodding to about thirty acquaintances, 
and stopping to speak to half-a-dozen ; and had wound up 
by buying an ounce of camphorated chalk at the English 
chemist's (a favourite resort for loungers of the male sex), 
and carrying off with her from there a young midshipman, 
whom she employed to convey it for her as far as the Misses 
M&dr^ra's door, where she dismissed him with a smiling 
" Gracias muchissimas" and " Adios I " gracious and grown-up 
enough to fire his boyish blood She felt quite virtuous as 
her little feet tripped lightly up the steep and broken stairs 
leading to the spinsters' dwelling-room; for, as she said to 
herself with some pride, she had done nothing, positively 
nothing to-day, that one's great-grandmother could object to, 
and had not even allowed herself to go to the comer of the 
street in which were situated the English Club and the Hotel 
Oriental; though perhaps this excess of virtue was not so 
mnch owing to original grace as to an unpleasant reminiscence 
of having once encountered her father whilst she was dawdling 
in the vicinity of these haunts of men, and of having been 
straightway ordered off home with a sharper and more scathing 
rebuke than Mr. Hardy often troubled himself to bestow on 
his daughters. 

To-day an archangel could not have found anything to 
scold her about, unless indeed the purchase of that harmless 
dentifrice, camphorated chalk, be a sin; and she was therefore 
in the best of tempers with herself, when just as she gained 
the corridor on which the Madr^raa' modest sala opened, she 
caught the sound of Dona Sanchez' grumbling, guttural tones 
saying something to which Miss Petronita's shriller ac^cents 
made answer in a voice of pleading : something in which the 
names of both Lil and Pedro were audible. The quick wits 
of the Elf needed nothing more. She jumped to the con- 
clusion on the instant that the surly old woman who had 
never yet deigned to call on them, and had only once invited 
them to a party at her house, when she had scowled at them 
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disapprovingly all the while, was saying something againsti 
her sister and connected with Pedro's courtship, and straight- 
way her spirit rose to the occasion, and she marched into tho 
^room with head erect and sparkling eyes in the very mood 
for a hattle. 

The kindly maiden sisters saw these signs, and recognised 
• them with a sinking heart ; but there was no help forth- 
coming, and while Petrona was passing the mate bowl with 
all due formalities to the Senora, Miss Carmelita tried to 
open the conversation pleasantly by complimenting their 
younger visitor on her rosy cheeks, and patting them play- 
fully with the tips of her thin, yellowish fingers. Louie 
smiled with much affability. 

**Eoses] Have II Why, Liz always says I am so 
sallow ; but it is hot enough out, of doora to make any one 
red, and I have been walking quite fast. That tiresome 
child, little Maxwell ; one of the Flagship middies, you 
know " (he was at least three years Louie's senior), ** met 
me and would want to escort me home ; so I was quite glad 
to shake him off by running in here." 

"That was prudent," said Miss Petronita approvingly. 
The Senora was sucking down the scalding niate in as big 
gulps as though her inside were made of cast-iron, while the 
little negress stood like a black statue in dutiful attendance 
behind her chair, and th^ good spinster thought the opening 
a favourable one. " I am glad you are so wise, Luisita, for 
though, of course, you are only a child now, you will be a 
woman some day ; and it is never well to let men attach, 
themselves to you when you are alone. Lilita doubtless will 
have taught you that. She too knows how these things 
should be.'* 

** Does she 1 I'm not so sure of that," said Louie laughing. 
** But little Maxwell Mt a man 1 If he had been, it would 
have made all the difference. I like men very much ; aAd so 
does Lil, for that matter ; and I don't see why we shouldn't 
wtilk with them when we are alone, just as much as when we 
are with other women. They can't eat us. I believe it's 
only the people that nobody wants to walk with that really 
disapprove of it." 

The Senora took the homhilla out of her mouth and 
passed it to the black girl for transmission to Miss Carmelita, 
her somewhat goggle eyes with their clouded whites, so sig- 
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uificant of the strain, of dark blood in her, fixed ominously 
on lioo the while. 

" You are wrong, Senonta," she said hoarsely. These 
may be the ideas and 'customs of English young ladies ; but, 
gracias d Dios I Orient^il girls— my Pepa, fur instance — would 
xather die than do such a thing." 

" Let's hope then no one has tempted Pepa to expire by 
making the request,*' retorted the Elf pertly. Also, she 
never goes anywhere but to church, does she? and men are 
not much lovers of church except When there is a pretty girl 
inside it. I have heard them say so themselves, yes, a 
hundred times," finished up the saucy girl with a mischievous 
toss of her head, for which even the tender-hearted Miss 
Cannelita could have found it in her to box her ears ; while 
Miss Petrona gave a certain sharp jerk to her shoulders which 
her sister well understood to imply that she gave up the 
affair, and would interest herself no further in it. The Senora 
Tose for the second time ; that is to say, she began to do so, 
rising in people of her size not being a performance to be 
achieved with acrobatic celerity ; and at the same moment 
thQ door into Miss Isabella's apartment opened, and Pepa 
Sanchez made her appearance again among the party. The 
sight of little Loo Hardy was a surprise to her, and being of 
course unaware of what had passed, she greeted the Elf with 
gracious cordiality, and enquired after her sisters, Lil in par- 
ticular, with all the more effusion that after an interview 
with the saintly-minded sufferer within she felt with even 
greater fervour than usual that to venture a brother for such 
a rich harvest of souls as the three Hardy girls (for why 
should not Lil^" being converted, convert her brethren'"?) 
was well worth any effort on her part. Louie answered her 
with smiling familiarity. 

** My sisters 1 Quite well — thanks, and much better off than« 
I am to-day : Lil at any rate. The lucky girl has gone out 
for a long delightful ride in the country with her new lover." 

** Her new — lover ! Do, you mean my- " Pepa checked 

herself, glancing at her mother ; but Louie answered with 
perfect coolness, and an affected misapprehension of her 
meaning, on which, but for her childish dislike to the women 
of Pedro's family, and Iter conviction that they considered 
Lil as only too highly honoured by that young man's admira- 
tion, even she would hardly have ventured. 
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" Your lover 1 Oh no, certainly not, I did not know you 
had one ; nor did Lil, I am sure. Do tell me who he ia" 

You are making game of me,'' said Pepa quietly, thoagh 
her eyes flashed at the impertinence. I spoke of Lila, for 
whom I have a friendship, not of myself. Has she then 
gone out with my brother 1 He told us he was going to ride 
to the Quinta to-day ; but — 

"To the Quinta Disgraciada)'' put in Louie, without 
waiting for the sentence to be finished. " Ah 1 then very- 
likely Lil and Mr. Melville will fall in with him. She said 
she thought they should stop to rest there, Don Pedro, you 
know, always says we may.'* 

" Why not t Surely it is always at your disposition when 
you wish," said- Pepa, with the grave, unruffled courtesy of 
her nation. But Lilita and this Senor if^'vilie then (how 
do you call it) I do not know him, no 1) are not udtli 
Pedritol" 

" Not unless they have met at the Quinta ; in which case," 
said Louie, laughing merrily, " they are probably cutting each 
other's throats at this moment while Lil holds their horses." 

Cutting their .* • • throats/ But for why 1 Pardon me, 
I do not understand you," Pepa said, speaking haughtily at 
last; while the Senora's massive frame was trembling so 
violently with indignation she could hardly bid her hostess 
good-bye. 

** Why!" repeated Louie, her eyes twinkling mirthfully. 
" Well, if you can't guess, I suppose I mustn't tell you, or 
Don Pedro will be angry with me. All the same, I hope 
he won't quite kill Mr. Melville, who really seems very nice. 
Oh ! I forgot you said you didn't know him. He is the 
new . fag-lieutenant of the. Admiral's ship, and Lil's latest 
admirer; and between ourselves I don't think she would 
like to lose him at present. Poor Don Pedro I I feel lor 
him. Such lovely flowers as he sends her too 1 It is really 
very wicked of l2l to make all the men enamoured of her 
in the way sh# does ; but you must not be angry with her, 
and tell your brother he can have this consolation at least. 
He is only one of twenty, and she laughs at all the others just 
the same. She cannot help it ; it is her amusement, that is 
all ; " and with that she dropped a perky little good-bye kiss 
on each of Pepa's cheeks, and held up her own with childlike 
serenity to the Sefiora. 
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" Senorita said the latter, as she duly paid the toll which 
custom exacted of her, though the dark veins in her eyes, 
swollen with rage, told that she could rather have taken the 
audacious child hy the throat and strangled her, "I feel 
for your sister. She may have to pay a heavy price for her 
amusement some day when — ^but, oh yes, we will tell my 
son what you say to him. Never fear ! " 

She waddled heavily away as she spoke ; and the poor 
Miss Madr^ras, fluttered, frightened, and yet hardly aware 
how to express either their concern or their sympathy, 
attended her and her daughter to the top of the stairs in a 
gale of compliments and farewells. Loo met them on their 
return, her saucy face rippling over with mischievous laughter. 

** And now I must be going, too," she said ; " dear Miss 
Petronita," putting her small hands on the spinster's arms 
and smiling into her grim face, "don't look so terribly 
shocked. Was I wicked to tease the Sanchez so 1 But it is 
such fun, and the truth is I can't hear them. That old 
woman always looks at us as if we were beggars or criminal?, 
and Pepa is such a pious prude one must laugh at her. 
Besides, I kiiow they go about talking? of Lil as if she were 
desperately in love with their dear Pedro, instead of he with 
her; and she isn't : not a bit" 

** But, Luisa," — even Miss Carmelita had been made 
nervous enough to speak rather gravely — " you forget — * las de 
Sanchez ' are old acquaintances of ours, and Pepa is a person 
for whom we have a great estimation. You should not have 
mocked at them in the house of their friends. And have 
you the right to talk as you did of Lilita and that gentleman 
— Mr. M61veele1 We have met him at the Consulate, and 
the Beauchamps too have spoken of him ; but they did not 
tell us—" 

" Because there is nothing to tell," laughed Louie, quite 
unabashed. " I only said he admired her ; and so any one 
can see that he does. Thafs natural enough, but I wanted 
to tease the Sanchez and make Pedro je^Aous. /They all 
flatter him so that he thinks he has only to put out his hand 
and take anything that pleases him." 

** Then there is nothing, after all, between Lila and the 
new officer 1 But you said she was riding with him ! " 

" Certainly ; and with Liz, and with old Eobert Campion I 
I never said they were tete-Oriiiey did II Oh 1 you dear, 
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innoceat Carmelita; so I took you in too ! But doiVt look 
80 serious about it. It was only a little bit of fun." 

" Fun for which I think Lila would have reason to be 
anj^iy with you." 

** Oh no, she wouldn't She doesn't care that for Pedro 
Sanchez, or how jealous he is. I don't believe she would 
marry him if it was ever so." 

" Indeed, I do not believe she erer will," said Miss Petro- 
nita, making her comment for the first time, and with 
ominous dryness. 

But when their firebrand of a visitor had departed, the 
sisters looked at one another in real concern and vexation. 

" What barbarous impradence 1 " cried Miss Petronita. 
**The Senora could hardly contain herself with anger. She 
will never let one of her house address those girls again, 
and it is well if she does not visit some of the offence on us. 
Well, I do not like her ; but I should like still less to have 
her for an enemy ; and for Pedro — it is no joke to enrage 
him 1 He is velvet in society ; but — put your faith in nie 
— he is a man with a knife in his face ! If he is mocked at 
he will avenge himself." 

"But since it was a joke of the child's, a mere Hmpertin- 
encia V' put in Miss Carmelita, eagerly — " since Lila is not 
implicated with the other at all, and may very likely care 
for him — Petrona, would it not be well for me, do you think, 
to call round there this evening, and explain 1" 

But Petrona shook her head. 

"We do not know la Lilita's mind," she said sagely. 
"These Harfite girls are not as others; and one must not 
compromise oneself unless one is sure it is for good. I . . . 
Carmelita, hush I The Angelus I " and as the first three 
notes of the bell thrilled faintly from the Cathedral towers 
over the noise of the city, the two sisters fell on their knees 
in the shabby little sala, and repeated the pious yrords with 
solemn fervency. 

In her chair of pain in the room within Isabella bowed 
her face over her clasped hands and said them too ; and 
even the little negro girl, leaning over the wooden railings of 
the corridor to pelt wilh pea-nut shells an urchin who had 
run into the patio below, lelt off that delightful occupation 
and dropped" on her black knees gabbling the treble "Ave 
Marias " with a speed which none but those who have heard 
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these daughters of Ham at their devotions could find it 
possible to conceive. Yet the urchin in the patio beat her, 
after all, and had ^ot throu<2:h and shied a pea-nut straight at 
her nose before the young Dolores had had time to ejaculate 
the last "Amen." 



CHAPTEE X. 

UNA VENGANZA DB CARNAVAL. 

** Oh what a rash and bloody deed is this ! " — HamUt, 

"And there are dresses, splendid but fantastical. 
Masks of all times and nations, Turks and Jews, 
And harlequins and clowns with feats gyinnastical.** 

Lord Byron (* Beppo*), 

** Murder ! Who hath done this ? " — Otway {* Venice Preserved 

It was the eve of Ash "Wednesday. AH the fun and fury, 
all the mirth, the mischief and masquerading of a South 
American carnival were at their fullest height ; and such reck- 
less, frantic fun, jsuch madcap mischief, such wild masquerad- 
ing as is only possible to Southern temperaments under a 
Southern sun : to people who never saw a snow-storm, who 
know not what a fog means ; but who live in a land where 
twice a year the golden wheat-fields ripe and redden beneath 
the fervid sun, where orange orchards make sweet the air, 
and even the naked sand-hills by the beach blaze with the 
scarlet blossoms of the verbena : in a city of white, glittering 
houses girdled on three sides by a sapphire sea : a city 
flooded in amber sunshine , and arched over by a turquoise 
sky, where you may watch for weeks, and never see a cloud. 
People said there hadn't been a better carnival for years. 
Last summer the Government had prohibited all masquer- 
ading, owing to one or two political assassinations which had 
been committed under cover of the grotesque disguises, 
and the affair had been very dull in consequence ; but this 
year tlie edicto was removed again ; and the pent-up energies 
of the people found double vent in consequence. The sultry 
air was darkened by showers of flying eggs. The ozoieas, or 
flat roofs of the houses, were thronged by gay groups of 
women and children and some few of their male relations 
discharging torrents of water on the crowd of men below, or 
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fighting a fierce egg battle witli the people on neighbouring 
roofs; the while tidy Basque and grinning negro servants 
dashed about in the thick of the fun, laden with fresh boxes 
of eggs and cans of water for the benefit of their masters and 
mistresses. In all the fashionable streets the prevailing 
gaiety was at its gayest, and the mumming most magnificent; 
for there the masqueraders, many of whom were sons of 
the best families in the place, paraded before the houses 
where the prettiest and daintiest damsels were assembled, to 
reward by volleys of scent and flowers the copious showers 
of cold water flung over them by these ungrateful maidens. 
Here a creature with a goat's head played languishing love- 
tunes on a guitar ; there three demons, homed and tailed^ 
danced arm-in-arm along the dripping pavements. There 
again a party of geuly-attired mummers in mediaeval costume 
drove slowly by in a gilded and flower-wreathed car, dis- 
charging eggs on every side, and followed by the vivas of 
the surging and excited crowd ; or a little group of English, 
naval officers, wearing mufti " for the occasion, with shoulders 
together, and fair, sun-burnt faces flushed with all a sailor's 
love of frolic^ fought a hardy battle against a double row of 
dark-haired, darker-eyed " seiibritas all eager to get a shot 
at-** lo8 marineros Ingleses 

Among these latter were Frank Melville and his friend, 
James Carnegie. It was the last of the three days of 
Carnival ; but Melville had been prevented, by duties which 
required him on board the flag-ship, from" applying for leave, 
before ; and Lil had not seen him since the afternoon of their 
ride together. Neither had she seen Pedro Sanchez, whose 
frequent visits to the Hardys' house had been altogether 
pretermitted since the night of the little party to which he 
had not been invited ; but this had not surprised the young 
lady, nor occasioned her the least regret ; seeing that though^ 
she had not met him she had heard from him, and in a 
manner sufficiently offensive to give her no desire to allow 
him any return to the intimacy on which, as she considered, 
he had so grossly presumed. 

It happened in this wise. She was sitting in the balcony 
on the evening of the **pa$io'\ tliinking over the events of the 
day, and in particular over the conversation of her sailor 
friend, while enjoying the combined luxuries of rest, silence, 
and a cool night breeze, when something white shot through 
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the darkness surrounding her, and a tiny folded note dropped 
into her lap, and lay there glittering palely like a falling star. 
LU's first impulse was to utter a startled exclamation ; 'her 
secdnd, to look about and below her on the chance of dis- 
coveiing the sender of- the missive ; but there was no one on 
the " azotea " or in the balconies of the house opposite, while 
of the two or three passengers wending their way along the 
quiet street, none had stopped, or were so much as glancing 
in her direction as she leant over the balustrade with the 
romantically launched epistle in her hand. 

Yet, as she found on opening it, there was no attempt on 
the part of the writer to conceal his identity or to master his 
irate feelings under conventional expressions. It was written 
in Spanish, and read as follows : 

**I rode out this afternoon to the ruined Quinta belonging 
to my father near the Cerrito, in the hope of linding there 
some figs of a sort to which I knew Dona Lila was partial. 
Unfortunately for me I found something else. That deserted 
solitude, so far removed in general from fashionable invaders, 
was tenanted by two people — a young woman and a man. 
The circumstances left me no alternative but to retire as 
swiftly as possible, and I did so, as a gentleman should, on 
the instant. Suffer me, however, to remind Dona Lili (now 
that slie has returned to the shelter of her respectable father's 
roof), that an empty house, even though belonging to one of 
the most devoted of her lovers, is not a safe place for a 
lengthened assignation with another. It is a trifle public, and 
the * earinos * of the favoured one might, if reported by an 
indiscreet observer, prove dangerous to the reputation of a 
young lady who is evidently not as careful to provide herself 
with a duenna as are our * hijas de EspaOa''^ 

" Sanchez." 

Lil looked up, her delicate face stained scarlet, as though 
«ome one had struck it a blow. True, she had felt at times 
that she and her sisters were more unprotected than other 
girls, that their father left them too much to themselves, that 
tliere were people — not wholly contemptible people either — 
who disliked them without her knowing wliy; and that 
there was a light and easy tone in the manner of one or two of 
their intimate friends, of Captain Carnegie in particular — 
^ Daughters of Spain. 
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an indefinable absence of deference or shyness, which often 
stunsc and annoyed^ her without its ever being siiificiently 
definite to give her anything to take hold of : yet, with all this, 
never — never once in all her young life — had she been insulted 
before. And, there was no mistaking it, fhis was a gross 
insult, meant indeed to be one ; and the grosser, as coining 
from a man who dared, in writing it, to call himself her lover ! 

For a moment the girl hardly knew what to do with 
herself in the fierce blaze of indignation and revolt roused in 
her by the cowardly insolence of the incident. Perhaps 
if she had had a mother she might have taken the letter to 
her and asked her what she should do about it ; but, alas for 
poor Lil I she had no such wise confidante to fly to for 
counsel or sympathy; and even if Mr. Hardy had not been 
the sort of man he was, Petiro Sanchez* letter was one whicli 
few fcirls, however innocent, would have cared to lay before 
a father. She could only clench her little white fists, and 
grind her pretty teeth in impotent wrath as she muttered, 
" How dare he 1 How dare he ! " under her breath ; and after 
a minute or two even this ebullition of feminine passion gave 
way to a revulsion of feeling equally natural in one so 
young, so inexperienced, and (though she would not have 
believed it herself) so absurdly innocent compared with 
scores on scores of London young ladies, reared in fashionable 
boarding-schools, and reading this story of her doings with, 
righteous reprobation; and she actually laughed aloud, a 
laugh of genuine girlish scorn, as the childish self-betrayal 
and jealousy, the ridiculous falsehood in the assumption 
insinuated in the letter when contrasted with her own prosaic 
simplicity of intention, and Melville's grave and respectful 
courtesy in the whole afiair, struck on her imagination. 

**An assignation/'^ she repeated mockingly, though the 
colour was still high in her face. "It is evident that he 
thinks we went there alone, and does not imagine that he is 
exposing and humiliating himself instead of me. Well, one 
thing is certain, he shall never come to this house again— 
never! I shall tell Liz not to invite him ; and if I meet him 
I shall simply cut him dead ; but I don't think I will tell 
even her why. She might say something to Louie, and 
Louie is so dreadfully imprudent, that even to punish him I 
wouldn't risk it. I should not like any one to know that I 
had ever been — insulted I " 
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It came to lier at tlie moment how horrihle it would he if 
Mr. Melville were to hear of it ; and how it would seem to 
emphasise what he had said about the difference between his 
sister and herself. Ah,Ndear ! what a beautiful, happy picture 
that was he had dmwn of his own quaint, quiet Scottish 
honie, and the homely yet dignified life of the trio who lived 
there^ shut away from all echo, as it seemed, of the pomps and 
pleasures of the bustling world outside, save when he came 
to see them ; and so full of work and interests of its own : 
work, not only for one another, but for all within their reach : 
interest in all the little pains and pleasures of every humble 
peasant in the neighbourhood, almost of every bird and beast 
No wonder men's hearts turned with reverent faith and tender- 
ness to the women of such houses, and for the first time in 
her life Lil felt an aching scorn in her for the barren, frothy 
sliallowness of her own life in comparison ; and as she lay 
down to sleep that night her mind was full of plans — ^im- 
possible, Utopian plans, but which, if properly guided, might 
have borne good fruit in some form or another — for altering 
it from that day forth, and making it less selfish and ignoble. 

She had forgotten all about Pedro Sanchez and his letter 
before her eyes closed in slumber; but her resolution to 
tl*eat him as he deserved was in no way weakened. 

Noted particularly among the masquers in the Carnival of 
this year were a band of five or six young men, dressed 
in tight-fitting suits of scarlet silk, and wearing scarlet masks 
and skull-caps, who carried shallow baskets filled with 
scented missiles, which they were sufficiently chary of dis- 
chai-ging, save at the loveliest or most fashionable of the 
beauties lining the house-tops and balconies above tliem, to 
make their attentions eagerly appreciated by the latter. It 
was pretty generally known indeed, that this party was made 
up of some of the wealthiest and best boin young bacheloi-s 
in the city, and though the secret of the identity of each had 
been carefully kept, and the dresses were so designed as to 
form an absolute and complete disguise, guesses were freely 
hazarded among the girls honoured by their attentions as to 
the personality of each ; and it is not perhaps too much to 
say that any one of the former could have picked out her 
particular admirer, or the individual most admired by her, 
with as much ease as though he had worn no disguise at all. 

Three timea^uring the last ^ay of Carnival this " troupe " 
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passed through the street in which the Hardys lived, and 
never without pausing a moment or two before the house on 
whose roof the three English girls, with their fair, refined 
faces, their golden hair, and slender, white-robed figures made 
a point of general attraction for the combatants below; but 
though this mark of favour made the ^^Inglesas** more than 
ever objects of envy to the girls on neighbouring houses ; and 
though one of the Scarlet Masks lingered even behind the 
others, and singled out Lil from her sisters by the persistency 
with which he showered her with bonbons and perfumed 
trifles from his basket, the girl never even stooped to pick 
them up, or gave him any notice, or threw so much as a drop 
of water over him ; but let her hands fall to her side, and 
moved contemptuously away, spuming his offerings with her 
feet, even though he stood right beneath her ; and though 
Loo, excited beyond all discretion, cried out at the top of her 
shrill young voice : 

" Drench him, Lil ! throw something at him ! He toants 
you to. Don't you know who it isl Pedro — Pedro 
Sanchez ! " 

It was just at that moment, however, that the English 
officers afore-mentioned were seen, making their way through 
the crowd with true British determination as they bore down 
upon their countrywomen's dwelling : Melville's usually grave 
face radiant with almost boyish fun and daughter as he 
.elbowed his way along, streaming with water from the 
•showers flung at his good-looking head from the balconies 
above, and guarding with one arm a basket which he carried 
slung round his neck for the convenience of leaving his hands 
freer. Lil's mood changed instantly at the sight, and she 
came quickly and frankly forward, her fair face shining with 
its sweetest smiles as Melville took off his hat to her and 
called out in clear hearty tones : 

" How do you do I Did you think I had forgotten my 
promise] Take that from a * nice mascerado the while 
he extracted from his basket a great breast-knot bunch of 
scarlet geraniums, and flung it straight at her golden head. 

Lil stretched out her pretty hands to clutch it ; but as 
she had warned him, it is difficult to aim correctly when jostled 
by a crowd in- an ill-paved street slippery with running water ; 
and the bouquet only touched her hair and fell at Lisbeth's 
feet behind, her ; while a second one was t$fii more unf or- 
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timate, and Melville bad the mortification of seeing it strike 
Hie balcony and fall back into the road, where it was ground 
tinder the heel of one of the Scarlet Masks who happened 
to be sliooting by. 

The tiiird essay was a better one, however. Determined 
not to be foiled with his last flower, a great, perfumy yellow 
rose, and disappoint the lovely, wistful expectancy of Lil's 
watchful eyes, the sailor stepped back a pace or two, to take 
snrer aim, measured the distance with a glance ; and then, 
laughing triumphantly, sent the blossom flying, straight and 
sure as a cricket-ball, into the hollow palms of the two white 
hands opened to receive it. He never saw the girl's radiant . 
look, however, as she caught the trophy ; nor the quick gmceful 
gestpre with which she put it in her bosom ; for in the same 
instant there was a movement in the throng, a Scarlet Mask 
jostled roughly against him, and he missed his footing and 
fell, amid a shriek of laughter from the crowd of merrymakers 
as they rushed past 

One moment more, and a girl's voice rang suddenly out in a 
sharp, piteous cry upon the sun-bathed air. Frank Melville 
had not risen at once, as might have been expected. He lay 
still, face downwards, with his hands extended as if clutch- 
ing at the pavement, to which they seemed to have grown 
strangely similar in colour; and as Carnegie, thinking he 
was stunned, dashed forward and lifted him in his aims, the 
head he raised fell heavily backward, and showed a face 
livid, pinched, with parted, bloodless lips, and eyes set in a 
glazed blank stare for all eternity. He had hem atahbed to 
the hearty and over the stones where he had lain a slender 
crimson stream was trickling slowly away into a horrible 
little pool I 

Down at the othe)* end of the street the merriment waxed 
loader and louder, and the crowd surged and shouted round 
a wreathed and painted car drawn by six mules, and holding 
six mummers carrying aloft a little child arrayed as Bacchus ; 
while about it the Scarlet Masks flashed and circled like 
living flames of fire. 

But lil stood on the azotea looking down. God pity 
her I — ^she was only nineteen. The yellow roses were still in 
her breast, and her two hands still clasped them above the 
t^obbing whiteness of her flesh, while her great, sweet blue 
eyes were fixe^and distended, gasdng, gazing, gazing with a 
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dim, sickening horror past all words, all comprehension even, 
at the dead face below, which stared up at her in dumb, 
eternal accusation. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE DAY AFTER. 

"I was SO young — I had no mother. God forgot me." 

£. Browning. 

** False tongue of woman 1 and heart more false 1 



Thou art a man 
Bestless and violent. Wh>it wouldst thou with me, 
A feeble girl ' * — Lonofellow (* The Spanish Siudenl*). 

It mnst have been somewhere between ten and eleven 
o'clock on the morning of Ash Wednesday when a gentle- 
man entered the open portal of the Hardys' house; and, 
without troubling himself to knock, proceeded straight up- 
stairs with the air of one too familiar with the way, or too 
sure of finding those he wanted within, to stand in need of 
any preliminary formalities; though the absolute stillness 
reigning- in the house might have led to the supposition that 
the wl^e family had gone out for the day. 

It^vas a stillness, however, which seemed only a sequence 
of that which lay over the whole city ; and nothing certainly 
could have formed a stronger contrast with the mad fury, 
fun, and turmoil of the three preceding days than the 
jsombre quiet and sadness, outpassing even that of a Scotch 
Sabbath, which reigned throughout Monte San Felipe (and 
almost every other town on the South American continent) 
on this, the opening day of Lent. 

Here and there perhaps in the gutters might be found 
a few minute fragments of broken eggshells; but for the 
most part the "&a«£m"^ carts had with the first dawn of 
daylight conveyed away every relic of Carnival dibris; 
while the scorching summer sunshine had long since dried 
up the water which only yesterday flowed in copious rivulets 
over the narrow streets ; and only the tin capsule of a scent- 
squirt glittering between a couple of paving-stones, or a scrap 
• 1 Dust. 
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of biiglilHK)loaied ribbon left doagHng fiom the izonwork of 
some balcony, bore testimony to the scene of madcap levelry 
vrhich for three days had held riotous away thropghout the eity . 

I^oWy even the shops were shut ; business was at & stand- 
still, and the only people to be seen in the white, sunny 
streets were little groups of decorous-looking men and grave- 
faced women, for the most part dressed in black, and wending 
their way, prayer-book in hand, to and from one or other of 
the churches whose bells kept up a constant, solemn vihration 
upon the blue^ sun-thrilled air. Even the wind was hushed, 
and scarcely a ripple heaved the shining waters of the bay, 
while the curious effeet of the smutty cross traced in peniten*- 
tial ashes on the brow of nearly every passer-by (those of the 
lower orders in particular who had done their ^^misa de 
cenisas " early in the day), added to the general air of . solemn 
gravity and moumfolness pervading the whole of the gay and 
worldly city. • 

There was little of this religious solemnity, however, in the 
inflamed and writhen features of the man ascending the 
Hardys' staircase ; and when on reaching the top he found 
the door there closed (a most unusual circumstance), his first 
impulse seemed to be to put his hand on it and thrust it opei^ 
by main forces Fortunately, however, recollection came- in 
time for him to check this impulse ; and, instead, he ^ag at 
the b^, muttering to himself with a bitter smile : ! &ej 
are going to pretend to be out, are they? But that won't 
avail with me. We shall see ! " and patting the floor impar 
tiently with his foot until the slipshod feet of old Juana had 
had time to convey her unwieldy person to the door in 
flurried answer to his impatient peal. 

As she opened it, however, the man, pressing rudely 
forward^ caught a glimpse of Lisbeth Hardy standing within 
the half open sala" door opposite, and in the act of whisper- 
ing some hurried injunction to the old woman, of which the 
final words — ** not to anybody I " — were alone audible ; but, 
thanks to the intruder's movement, they came too late. With 
a gesture too prompt for the old servant to withstand, he had 
tl^st himself into the corridor ; and before Liz could even 
obey her first swift instinct of retreat, was addressing her. 

** How do you do. Miss Hardy % I see you are at home, 
so I suppose I may come in, especially as my call is on 
business." 

6 
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Whatever Lisbeth's feelings were she made no show of 
them. 

"Why certainly, Captain Carnegie," she said, coming 
forward with a perfectly gracious smile on her fair face, 
which looked more sedately pretty than usual under the 
demure little black lace bonnet which crowned the nut-brown 
tresses ; " very glad to see you, though I was not expecting 
callers at this early hour. Indeed,** with a gently monitory 
glance at the large, red-leaved prayer-book lying ostentatiously 
on a table near her, we were just getting ready for church. 
There h plenty of time, however," 

" Plenty for you," retorted the officer roughly, and with an 
ugly sneer lighting for an instant the almost fierce rigidity of 
his face. " Churchy eh I Well, if there is anything in that, 
iBome people want it for certain." 

" We all do, I'm afraid," said Xiz sweetly, though if the 
Venetians had not been down to exclude the' sunlight, one 
might have noticed a gathering paleness in her smooth cheek, 
and a slightly harder tension of the round under lip. " Won't 
you sit down?" she added, turning away from him, and sinking 
down herself into a low chair with her back to the light. 
Captain Carnegie shook his head. 

" Thank you, no," he said, in the same abrupt manner 
as before. "I would rather stand — Jiere; and when I said 
there was plenty of time for your churchgoing, I meant that 
I had no intention of detaining you from it. I came to see 
your sister — Miss Lil." 

" Lil 1 " repeated the elder sister rather falteriugly. She 
was ceijtainly paler now, but she held her face down, and 
busied herself in arranging the lace ends of her tie as she 
added : ** I am really very sorry, but " ^ 

" But she is getting ready for church too, I suppose you 
are going to say,*' Captain Carnegie interrupted. Well, I'm 
sorry too, for I'm afraid I must detain her. As I said, I 
came on business, and it is to say a few words to her which 
won't keep." 

**Then I'm afraid I must ask you to say them to me 
instead," said Liz, dropping the lace end she had been mani- 
pulating, and raising her eyes to his with tranquil firmness ; 
*< for — as I was going to say if you had allowed me — Lil is 
not well enough to see you this morning. The heat of the 
sun and the play during the last three days have given her an 
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awful headaehe^ T^hich I dare say has been made worse by the 
sight of that unfortunate accident to your poor friend, happen- 
iBg as it did so near this house. It is lucky / did not see it, 
for I should have been still more upset -—in bed to-day, I 
dare say ; but fortunately I was further off, so I can ask you 
about him now. I hope your being here to-day is a sign 
that it is not quite such a bad affair as we feared ; and that 
you came to tell us poor Mr. Melville was not fatally ... 
hurt!" 

Liz had one of those soft, slow-speaking voices whose very 
clearness of enunciation makes interrupting them a work of 
difficulty ; but there was some courage in her- deliberate 
exaggeration of this habit to-day, and in the calm, inexpres- 
sive gaze of her blue eyes, which she kept fixed on her visitor's 
haggard, wrathful face, as if forbidding the utterance of any 
but the merely matter-of-fact expressions of sympathetic 
conrtesy with which she chose to treat the subject to which 
she alluded. 

Liz was by no means utterly heartless. The terrible event 
of yesterday had greatly shocked her. Even to speak of it 
paled her cheek with natural awe and distress ; and under 
usual circumstances her inquiries as to poor young Melville's 
fate would have been made with far more warmth and eager- 
ness ; but at the present moment she had a reason of her own 
for not betraying any special interest in the unfortunate 
officer, a reason intensified by his friend's tone and manner, 
and which led her to adopt one even more superficially cool 
and unexcitable than the briefest acquaintanceship with the 
murdered man would have made natural in most young and 
feeling women. 

That is the worst of acting. One is so apt to overdo one's 
part : more especially if one is not sure of one^ audience. 

Tet Lisbeth's coolness was not wholly unsuccessful after 
all. It enforced a moment for self-control on the terribly 
excited man in front of her, and she profited by it; for 
though his eyes fairly blazed, and the big veins swelled up 
in his temples under her calm, unemotional gaze, he refrained 
from interrupting her again, till she paused of her own 
accord. / 

Miss Hardy," he said then, speaking hoarsely and in a 
tone of such bitter dislike and scorn as made her wince, 
little as she cared for him, I don't mean to be rude to you ; 
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but if you think I came here today to talk to yott about mj^ 
— ^friend — God I even you perhaps may know the meaning 
of that word one day — you're wrong. What's more, I've 
nothing to say that would be any news to you. If yoa, 
yourself, didn't see him murdered in front of your windows 
there : murdered to add one drop more to* the damnable 
vanity cup 

f^Oaptaiai Carnegie/'* Liz rose up, her smooth cheek 
flushing angrily. 

What, I forgot myself, and used a sisong expression? 
Welly I didn't mean to do so, and I beg your pardon. I 
don't wish to give you a handle for turning me out befcoe 
I've done my errand ; and, as I said, it's not you that it 
concerns. Don't try me too far, . however, by asking me 
questions about a thing you know a deal more of than I. I 
don't ask you for sympathy or compunction, I know they are 
not things you deal in. I asked to see your sister." 

" And, as I told you, it is quite impossible for you to do 
so," said Liz coldly. " If you will call again to-morrow, 
or even this evening, when she may be feeling better " 

" To-morrow or this evening will not do. Miss Hardy. Do 
you think I would have come here to-day — here of all places I 
— ^if it hadn't seemed necessary to me for the sake of him 
lying aboard the flag-ship there 1 — and as you say Miss lil is 
not in bed — — " 

She is not in bed certainly," said Liz, somewhat indig- 
nantly, ^'but she is quite too unwell in my opinion to see 
visitors at this early hour, and in the state of- — of — I must 
say, unwarrantable excitement under which you seem to be 
labouring." 

"Unwarrantable, you think it, Miss Hardy?" 

"Complete so. Not, hpwever," £»ud Liz, suddenly 
changing her tone of oflence for one of most sweet and wcmumly 
tenderness, that I don't feel for you in the shock from 
which I know you must be su£Eering. It was dreadful of 
course, most dreadful, whether due to ^ident or some mad 
f teak of a tipsy masquerader ; and as poor Mr. Melville's 
friend, it is oidy natural you should feel it greatly. Even we 
(slight as our acquaintance with him was) have been quite 
saddened and upset by such a sorrowful termuiation to the 
Carnival gaieties; but all the same, to speak as you are 
doing, and in a house where I think I must say you have 
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never leceiired anything but kindness and hospitality, is 
leally, really " 

. lisbeth's tone hod grown warmer ; and she broke off there 
partly because she was out of breath, and partly as if her 
compassion for the offender made her averse from speaking 
of his conduct as strongly as it deserved ; but all Captain 
Carnegie's sailorly good-breeding seemed to be gone, and he 
showed little of either shame or ruth as he said, looking 
at her keenly, and speaking in a quieter tone : 

So I That is the light in which you put it» eht Well, 
aa it happens, you couldn't have chosen a better ; and you 
will make my task a much easier one if you will be kind 
enough to stick to it Still I am afraid Miss lil is not, in 
general, quite as iar*seeing or as sensible aa yourself; and, 
by your leave, I must see her all the same." 

Can you not give me a message for her t I assure you I 
will deliver it quite accurately." 

" Thank you. I don't doubt it ; but there are some things 
one can only say for oneself." 

" Surely nothing that you have any right to say to my 
sister, Captain Carnegie 1 " 

** That is for her to question. Will you tell her I am here, 
and what I have come for ) " 

" My dear Captain Carnegie, it would bo no use. Even if 
she were willing 

"You won't, then?" 
I am veiy sorry, but 

All right I shall go to your father instead ; — Fm sorry 
too, Miss Hardy, for your sister's sake and yours ; for, though 
you mayn't believe it (and though I own it was for no love 
of you youDg ladies), I came here to-day to do you a service. 
Thank yourself for putting it out of my power. Mr. Hardy 
will do just as well for meJ* 

Lisbeth started, the colour deepening in her face. 

^ Eeally, Captain Carnegie, you are very persistent," she 
said angrily, though with a nervous quiver about her lips and 
hands which showed he had flurried her at last. " You call 
here at an hour when it is not usual here for ladies to receive 
visitoxB, and ask for my sister. I tell you what is the plain 
truth — ^that she is not well. There is nothing wonderful in 
that^ of course. Last year I had Lome down with a touch of 
fever for several days after Carnival ; but you insist on seeing 
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her all the same. Well, since you are in trouble I have no 
douht she is unselfish enough to make an effort to gratify 
you; but it will not be with my approval; and — and no 
gentleman would ask for it." 

She had turned towards the door comm,unicating with the 
bed-rooms, but paused a moment with her hand on the 
latch. Captain Carnegie did not, however, make her any 
answer. He did not even look after her, though a slight 
smile broke for an instant the hard lines of his mouth while 
shia was speaking. He knew well enough from the first 
word that he had got his way ; and he did not seem to care 
how he got it, pr what she said to him. 

You must have some respect for a woman before her 
disapprobation can hurt you, and Captain Carnegie had no 
respect for the Hardy family. 

A sound in the rdom aroused him when he had been alone 
for some minutes. He was so absorbed indeed in his own 
gloomy thoughts that he had not even heard the door open 
and close again; but it must have done so, for some one 
spoke; and when he looked round Lil was standing just 
within the room, with one hand resting on the back of a 
chair, as if to support herself. 

LU I — but so changed in the last twenty-four hours that it 
needed only one glance at her to see why her sister was so 
resolutely anxious to keep her out of sight, and that the 
plea of illness was no mere excuse. 

Even he felt some slight stirrings of pity as he looked at 
her, that bright^ radiant young thing who only yesterday 
had seemed a living incarnation of girlish youth and grace 
and gaiety: he who had come there with about as much 
gentleness in him as in a tiger whose cub has been shot dead 
between its feet. 

She was deadlily, ghastlily pale. There was not a tinge of 
cotour in her lovely little face, save the reddened, swollen 
eyelids, beneath which the sunken eyes gazed out at him 
with a dazed and piteous stare which really looked as if her 
brain was suffering from the shock she had received. Even 
her helplessly parted lips had a faint bluish tinge, and her 
hair, which had been hurriedly brushed back from her face 
for tidiness, thus making it look all the stranger from the 
absence of all her little curls and vanities,^was roughly 
bundled up at the back in a Joose plait, the ends of which 
were already drooping upon the shoulders of the crumpled 
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cotton wrapper which she had ou, and through which the 
neivoos trembling which shook her slender limbs from head 
to foot could be distinctly seen. 

Her reception of him too was as different from that of 
Lisbeth as her appearance. She did not offer him her hand, 
or even speak at first Indeed all ideas of conventional 
greetings or politeness seemed to have been swept out of 
the poor girl's mind by the horror which ever since yesterday 
had possessed it» and it was only when she saw that he 
remained silent with his frowning gaze fixed on the floor^ 
that she spoke in a weak, barely audible voice : 

Liz said . . that you wanted . « to . • to see • . 

James Carnegie looked at her sharply, the gloom on his 
brow growing deeper as he did so. That momentary gleam 
of pity had faded almost before the sound of her voice ; and 
the very consciousness of the frail, exquisite loveliness, which 
no grief could extinguish, and through which (as he believed) 
the man he loved best in the world had been done to death, 
roused his hatred and disgust for the creature who owned it 
to boiling pitcL fie broke in on her faltering speech with 
harsh abruptness. 

" To see you ? Yes, perhaps I was a fool, however, and 
your sister would have done as well v but it's best to make 
sore. I don't suppose you need to ask me why I am here I " 

" About — him f " She said the words almost under her 
breath, her already pallid cheeks whitening visibly: then, 
with a sudden change of look and expression, life, blood and 
eagerness rushing back into her sweet face in one glad flash. 
^ He sent you f You would not have left him if he were 
really dead. You came to tell me. ... Oh ! thank God I " 

Even Carnegie was touched. There was something so 
candid, so spontaneous in the fervent, joyous thankfulness of 
this young girl, in the sudden light, and radiance dazzling 
her great, tear-dimmed eyes, the lovely rose-flush rushing up 
into her poor pale cheeks, that the veriest sceptic in all 
human truth and honesty could not have disbelieved in it, 
or imagined it got up for a purpose ; but scepticism has a 
hundred roots, and torn up by one wUl still find holding- 
ground by another. 

It flashed upon Captain Carnegie that this terror, this 
anxiety, this sudden joy and relief, were all for her own sake 
and that of her lover, the man who had done it; and for 
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whose safety she miglit well liaTe been trembling ; and the 
thought hardened him still more against her. 

** STo," he said, bitterly, <*I have not come for that; and 
I think, if you'll excuse me, Miss Lil, we'll leave God out of 
this matter ; for I don't think that He has had much to do 
with it hitherto, or that you and your Spaniard will have 
much to thank Him for when it comes to the reckoning 
hereafter. Frank Melville is dead sure enough, and gone 
aloft with the cleanest log that ever yet a br^ve sailor and a 
good man showed to the Captain of all above. Clean ! If 
you women could show half as white a one you wouldn't 
have lives like his to answer for; but even your lovers* 
daggers (curse the cowardly devils that wield them!) are 
truer than you. They make no slips." 

His passion had mounted till it had carried him beyond 
himself, almost beyond remembrance of where he was or 
whom addressing. It was terrible to see the working of lua 
plain, rugged faoe, the swelling of the veins on his strong, 
sunburnt, tightly-K^lenched hands ; but lil made no answer 
nor attempt to check him. She had sunk into the chair 
beside, which she had been standing. The transient flush 
had given way already to an almost livid pallor, and the 
brightness in her eyes to their old look of piteous bewildw- 
ment and pain; while Carnegie's bitter words simply fell 
upon her like a rain of pebbles on one already stunned by 
a heavy stone. She knew that he was very angry with h^ ; 
but she herself was oppressed with such a sense of gmlt that 
no thought of resenting his anger, or defending herself, eame 
to her assistance ; and (as sometimes happens with savage, 
hot-blooded natures) her very silence and impotence irritated 
her assailant to still fiercer wrath. 

" I'm using bad language and wasting your time," he said 
after a moment's pause, and you're terribly nervous becaiise 
you see that I know who was Frank Melville's murderer, 
and wa^t to know whether I'm here to-day to tell you tiaat 
I mean to make him swing for it. Aye, perhaps to pnt 
you yourself in the witness-box against him for that end. 
WeD, I'll put you out of your pain. I've not come for that 
purpose. StiU you needn't look so relieved. If I spare you 
so far as publicity is concerned, I'm not going without some 
reward for my magnanimity. I'm going to hear you owtt 
that you need it ; that you dp know who the cowardly cur 
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was who stabl)ed Lieutenant Melville yesterday ; and, what's 
more, thiat you know his moliTe for. the deed, ehl — will 
your* . 

lil looked up at him. These was no indignation in her 
eyes, only a slight contraction of the delicate hrows, an 
irrepressihle shudder shiveiing through her whole body, 
which testified to her repugnance to utter the word demanded 
of her; yet after a momentary gasp for breath, ^he spoke it 
in a low hoarse whisp^, like a child giving some message 
too terrible to utter aloud. 

Pedro Bcmckea! He was tho Scarlet Mask — I am sure 
of it" 

Captam Carnegie's teeth met suddenly with a sort of 
snap. He had never expected her to own to it so easily, or 
in such a manner ; but the conviction that it was only his 
own savagery whi<^ had terrified her into candour, did not 
induce him to soften it as yek 

Ah ! '' he said brutally, " I told you I could make you 
hang him ; but that's not alL You haven't said v^iy he did 
it. I want that too." 

For me t " She uttered the words in the same trembling, 
miserable whisper ; then with a sudden cry of terror at the 
sound of tham, and lifting her little white hands in piteous 
appeal to the vengeful man standing over her. Oh 1 no, 
no, no. Captain Carnegie, don't make me say that I — don't let 
ma think it 1 Please, please don't 1 It would kill me if I 
did, and it can't — ^it axs^t be true." 

The sailor's smile was not^ileaaant to see. 

" Aye ! " he said, but it is ; and I pray God that as long 
as you live-^yes, and at the hour of your death, that thought, 
the thought that a man's blood is on your soul, shed for no 
cause but your own worthless vanity and caprice, may never 
leave you. It wcwi't kill yon. I know you women too welL 
After the first little bit of fright that you're in now is over, 
you'll begin to be proud of it : to boast, maybe, o{ having 
seen one of your lovers stabbed by another, for the sake of 
your beauty, and 

" Qaptcdn Carnegie^ don't ! Pray, pray don't 1 You can- 
not mean to say such things, and to me ! " She was roused 
at last. The pitiless lash of his tongue had stung her; not 
indeed to anger, but to appeal from the anguish he was 
inflicting. It was of no use, however. 
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"'Not mean them'?" he repeated bitterly. "Isn't it 
true then^ that you knew this Sanchez was in love with you ; 
that you accepted his attentions, till the whole tpwn thought 
you were engaged to him ; and then, for a whim, a caprice, 
perhaps to bring him on the quicker — that same old game 
your sister played with me — that you turned a cold shoulder 
on him, and took up Frank Melville instead, an almost 
stranger to you, a " 

*^ But I did not. I did not ! " sobbed Lil, the tears breaking 
in torrents from her lovely eyes : her bosom rising and falling 
under the thin cotton gown with passionate agitation. I 
never meant, or thought " 

" You never thought to play one man off against the other ; 
to keep the Spaniard dangling at your heels till you were 
almost sure of him, and then to goad him into jealousy, and 
exhibit your triumph in greater relief by turning to Melville, 
and making love to him instead, keeping him at your side 
for a whole evening, consulting him about your private 
conduct — him / a man who knew nothing of you ; nor you 
of him — taking him out riding with you ; and insisting on 
separating yourself from the rest of your party, so that you 
and he might spend an afternoon alone together at the Quinta 
of this very Spaniard 1 Tush, Miss lil ! What is the good 
of you and me playing at ignorance, or make-believe in this 
matter, when the other man who was with you on that ride, 
was joking afterwards over a ea/B billiard-table with a . lot 
of fellows about * the dead set Lil Hardy was making at that 
new flag-lieutenant ' ; and when your own sisters have been 
going about boasting of him as your last lover,* and of how 
you amused yourself between him and young Sanchez! I 
heard that last night, and I know it's true ; and this also, that 
just as surely as l£e one man stabbed the other in oonsequenoe 
of it, so surely your hand pointed the knife. Dare you dc;ny 
it, now?'' 

But Lil made no answer* 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Carnegie's decision. 

•*0h! I could 

I could asLj much, but must not, — no, I wIH not ! 

Bo as you please, I haye no friend, no witness. 

Save my accusers. . . — (?. Oolman (* The Iron Chest *). 

*' Haybe she doth but counterfeit 

Oh God ! counterfeit ! T&ere was never counteifeit of passion 
came so near the life."— Jf«cA Ado About Nothing, 

Tfifi girl had dropped back agaia into her old position^ 
and seemed to be listening less to him than to some other 
voice audible only to herself. Truth and falsehood — truth 
as to actual facts, falsehood cruel and unjust as to motive 
and colouring, were indeed so blended in Carnegie's bitter 
tirade, that her wounded spirit seemed to sink crushed and 
helpless under a sense of utter impotence for either answer 
or defence. 

Was this how men talked of her, and was it true) Surely 
not all men : not Jie who ... He never seemed to think 
lightly of any women. He could tell . . . but no, he could 
never tell anything now. He was dead, dead through her, 
and this ofhcer— his fiiend — ^said .... 

The poor child's mind was in truth almost worn out by 
misery and emotion. She had forgotten Captain Carnegie's 
presence : forgotten that he was speaking, and he had to come 
a step nearer to attract her attention. 

" Well," he said, with some satisfaction in the harsh gloom 
of his voice, "I'm glad that you don't deny it I've never 
been fond of you young ladies since Miss liz there opened 
my eyeai to your little ways nearly three years ago ; but till 
now I've always thought you rather better than the others. 
Still there's one more unpleasant thing I must say to you, 
however mortifying you may find it. You think of Frank 
Melville as a lover of yours, and your sisters have talked of 
him as such. If you or they ever do so again, or boast of his 
having perilled his life for the sake of a smile from you, you 
will be thinking and talking of what is a lie, and those who « 
hear you will know that it is one. He never cared for you : 
not one jot I Pretty and fascinating as you may be, you 
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never fascinated Mrm; and lie told me so himself, as he told 
me most things, for we were like brothers. WhUe you were 
laying out your meshes io win him, he was not even thinking 
enough of you to see what you were at. He was in love, 
wrapped up heart and soul in another woman — ^aivoman I 
wouldn't even name in this house-^whose name was the last 
on his lips as we turned the comer of this street yesterday 
ten minutes before his assassination, who was his promised 
wife ; and whom he was going to marry at tlw end of this 
very cruise. There is a letter ready for posting to her by 
to-day's mail lying on his desk now. He wouldn't even ask 
for leave the day before yesterday (though he let out that 
you had urged him to do so, and to come and play Carnival 
with. you), that he might have the more time for writing to 
her^ and packing up some little curiosities he had been c(^lect- 
ing for her ; so you may judge how little of reality there was 
in the * conquest ' your sisters boasted you had made ; and I 
tell you this partly because it is the phun truth, as you may 
find out for yourself from others ; and partly because it may 
influence you to assist me (as I mean you shall) in carrying out 
the decision I have come to about how to act in this matter. 

^ "I've made you own the name of Melville's murderer to 
me, and the motive for the murdor. - Kow listen to me in 
return. Tn% not going to make vse of that avowal; nor to 
expose either of you ; nor to stir up any scandal in thb 
matter. On the contrary, I'm going to kUl what has been 
raised already. ITot for i*our ss^e, mind you, — don't want 
to humbug you ; but for his who is gone, and for the sake of 
those a thousand times dearer to him than himself. If I 
were sure — sure and certain — of making that assassin swing for 
his work, I don't think I could help doing it ; but they tell 
me that in this country of cut-throats humaa life counts as 
nothing beside a bag of dollars ; and that even if I suoceieded 
in proving which of the masquers dealt the stab (which there 
are ninety chances to one against my doing, seeing that they 
would all band togetfier to shield the culiwit) there wouldn't 
be even that remotest one in favour of his being convicted or 
punished. It would be put down to an aflEair of gdkntry, a 
* venganza de eamaval ' for an Englishman's impertinence to 
an honourable man's sweetheart ; and at the worst Sanchez 
would get a year's exile, which he would spend in a trip to 
Europe, and return from with more ielat than ever. 
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^No, Miss LiL rm .not gomg in fgc that. The game 
isn't worth the candle. 1 think he'd better go on his trip^ 
and quiekly ; for I give him full warning through you that 
if he is in this town to-morrow I'll pick a quarrel with him 
myself and shoot him like a dog ; Imt I won't appeal to the 
law, since the only people to be punished through the know- 
ledge I have woiald be those who will sufilnr heavily enough 
as it is. You don't know the Melvilles. I do. General 
Melville was my guardian ; and the only mother I've ever 
known, the woman who stands highest on God's earth to me^ 
is I'rank's mother ; while the holiest, sweetest creature I've 
ever seen (maybe I might have fallen in love with her myself 
but that I knew she was too good for me) is the girl he was 
engaged to ; and if there was to be a acanc^ about his death ; 
if they were to hear that he who cadie next to God with 
them — ^bless their pure hearts !^ — had been stabbed in a vulgar 
afiBair about a wormny fov paying att^tious to another man's 
sweetheart) I believe on my soul it would kill them. They 
•sha'n't heax it They sha'n't have that additional pang, even 
if his murderer has. to go free to spare it them ; and fdl I've 
got to say now is that I look to you^ to you and your sisters, 
to help me in it. If I save you from scandal and exposure, 
you shall save him from falsehood and calumny. If you've 
talked of him as your lover, or let oiliers do so, you've got to 
deny the report now wherever it has gone. If you've been 
pluming yourself on the idea that he was stabbed for your 
sake, you've got to assert when this afifair is discussed, that it 
was no such Idling ; that the stab was received in a scuiBe, and 
intended for some one else (if you like, in trying to come 
between the assassin and his victim) ; and you've got to talk 
about his engagement; of how soon he was to have been 
married ; and of his passionate love for the girl, as if you'd 
known about it aU along. That's your work : and if you've 
any human heart in you for those broken ones across the 
AtJanticy or any compunction for your share in yesterday's 
crimey you'll do it and make your sisters do it too. If you 
dan't^ you know the consequences, and it was to tell you this 
that I came to you myself to-day, and left his dead body — ^the 
body of the bravest sailor, the best man and truest friend I've 
ev& known— to enter this house which ropes wouldn't have 
dragged me into for any other reason* Would to God I had 
never brought him inside it 1 " 
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He had stopped at length, out of breath and exhausted 
with grief and passion, his keen love for his murdered friend 
warring with such fierce wrath and hatred against those who 
had worked this woe to him, that he neyer even noticed that 
Lil had not answered, had not moved, or spoken ; but sat 
cowering in the low chair whore she had sunk down, her 
cold hands clenched upon her knee, her head drooping for- 
ward till the long fair plaits which had broken loose from 
their fastenings at the back, fell in twa heavy strands across 
her bosom. He had taken up his cap and crossed the room 
to go, before she seemed to wake with a violent start, and 
staggered to her feet, uttering his name in a hoarse, unnatural 
voice, which no human being could have told for that of 
sweet, silver-tongued Lil Hardy. 

The sailor had his hand on the door ; but it stopped him, 
and he looked over his shoulder at her. 

** I want you . . • . to forgive me," she said, a dusky, livid 
spot of colour coming and going like a pulse in either cheek, 
a strange, wild light in her eyes, only a moment back so dull 
and lifeless. *^You have said things . . you will be sorry 
someday . . but you didn't know . . you (5anY understand; and 
he— he who would have told you . . he is dead. He was not 
my lover. He never said a word. He only • . helped me. 
And see, I have no mother. I am only nineteen. How 
could I guess the — ^the other would . . . I ought to be angry, 
I suppose, and too proud to say anything to you ; but some- 
how I can't be. You — loved him. I wUl do whatever you 
tell me ; but I want you to say that you forgive me, that . • 
that I may forgive myself." 

Captain Carnegie looked at her. If she had only not 
been so pretty, so fatally, seductively pretty ; if the graceful 
curves of her supple yoting body had not reminded him so 
forcibly of Lisbeth's in some private theatricals in which she 
had once acted ; if her voice, broken and husky as it was, 
had not retained that liquid, half-Spanish accent which 
unkind people called " the Hardy lisp ", he could- scarcely 
have withstood the poor, anguish-stridden girl's humble 
entreaty ; but her very beauty and fascination maddened 
him. The sight of them hardened him against her, remexn- 
bering how he had humbled himself in the vain effort to 
soften Liz long ago • and he answered her : 

Forgive you !' Aye, when I forgive Frank Melville's 
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assassin ; or — when I want you to forgiye yourself. Pshaw ! 
Miss Hardy, what have you to do with me, or I with you f 
You're safe from me as long as you do as you've engaged, 
and keep clear of any one I care for in the future. For the 
rest, if we never see each other again so much the better for 
both of us." 

He went out as he spoke, shutting the door heavily behind 
him ; and Lil lay, face downwards on the floor, a white, 
senseless heap. 

« m m m « « 

Liz found her so on her return from church. She had 
gone there after all, though much exercised in spirit as to 
whether she ought to do so, considering Captain Carnegie's 
worse than unfriendly tone, and lirs utterly broken-down 
condition ; but when she hinted at the latter to prepare her 
sister for what he might say, and even offered to be present 
at the interview, Lil only shook her head, and rose at once 
from the bed she was lying on. 

You mean that he is angry with mo I " she said, lifting 
her heavy, swollen eyes to her sister's face ; " that he thinks 
me accountable) Does he know then who it was) Oh! 
if he does, it is no wonder he is angry. They were such 
friends. iNTo, Liz, I — I would rather go alone. Perhaps he 
may have something to tell — some messages — ^if it were only 
one word to help me to forget that face, I . . I think I could 
bear it better." 

So she had gone in alone and just as she was, save that 
Liz hurriedly fastened up her loose hair (untouched that 
morning), and passed a brush over the damp locks, glued 
with tears against her pale cheeks, and when she was gone, 
the elder sister decided to betake herself to church after alL 
How could she tell what people would be saying of them if 
she didn't) 

It was that indeed of which Liz was chiefly thinking. 
Her calm, native acuteness had grasped at once the conclusion 
at which Captain Carnegie, in his love for Frank's mother 
and sweetheart, had also arrived — ^that for Lil, or saiy of them, 
to have tiieir names mixed up in the aflledr of young Melville's 
assassination would be undesirable in every way. People 
(as she had once said) were sufficiently given already to 
looking black at them ; and this unlucky affair would give 
some a fresh handle for doing so of which they would not 
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1)6 slow to avail themselves^ if it could be made out that the 
xmfortunate young man's death was in any way owing ix> 
Lil's too facile &scinations and Louie's flippant tongue. 
Better even to shield Pedro Sanchez if necessary, than that 
they 8h6uld assume any special cogxuzance of the hand .by 
whom the murder had been committed ; and indeed, at the 
bottom of her heart, liz was consdoua of a faint feeling of 
irritation against the murdered man himself for letting himself 
be killed. It was just in accordance with his character 
generally, whidi, she had decided, was too serious and want- 
ing in humour the very first time she met him. Another 
man would have made quite a charming little romance out 
of the attack, would have parried the thrust ; or, if unable 
to prevent himself from being slightly wounded, would have 
posed as a hero for months afterwards in consequence, and 
would have raised lil to the dignity of his fellow-heroine, 
a modem queen of the tournament, instead of the participator 
in an awful, miserable tragedy, the provocant of a brutal, 
cowardly murder. 

It is not necessary to say that Uz did not confide these ideas 
to her sister, nor indeed did she formulate them in her own 
mind ; but they simmered there none the less for being 
unexpressed ; and made her wish all the more heartily that 
they could all have appeared at church on Ash Wednesday 
with no more outward show of grief and indignation than 
would be manifested by all the rest of the little English- 
speaking community at the assassination of an officer of their 
own country ; and when she found that this was absolutely 
impossible in Lil's case, she at once decided on leaving Loo at 
home too ; so that the absence of one only, and iHie one who 
might have been already spoken of as the object of Lieu- 
tenant Melville's attentions, might not be specially noted. 

It was a trying service, however. The day was intensely 
hot; and though the big ugly windows were shaded by 
green calico blinds, the fierce sunlight seemed to filter 
through them and be refracted back from the white-washed 
walls of the chapel on the hapless congregation as they stood 
and sat and knelt, and did ceaseless, if languid, battle with 
the flies and mosquitoes through two lengthy hours of psayeia 
and psalms, lessons and cursings, sermon and litany, delivered 
to them in ''good measure, heaped up, pressed down and 
shaken together," by the energetic Mr. Spate. Liz was prepared 
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for the sermon, the chaplain having a hahit of " pointing the 
moral " by allusions, more or less thinly disguised, to those 
among the congregation who appeared to him to have been 
lately transgressing the commandment, whatever it was, which 
happened to be under discussion ; but when (not conteat with 
a long and solemn peroration on the evil wiekedness of joining 
in any way in that iniquitous and popish Saturnalia called 
Carnival," exemplified as by " a direct judgment of Providence, 
in the sad and terrible event of yesterday,") he proceeded to 
make a long and awful pause in the Litany, following after 
that petition wherein we pray to be delivered from " battle, 
murder, and sudden death" the last two words uttered in a 
peculiarly deep and lugubrious tone, it was difficult for Miss 
Hardy to repress a visible shudder; while many of the other 
ladies pulled out handkerchiefs or sallrbottles j and some gave 
way to audible sobs. 

The real trial, however, was afterwards, when the service 
was over, and when the congregation gathered under the 
shelter of the heavy pillared portico, and discussed with all 
manner of questions and comments, and every varying version 
of the story which could enter into the imagination of men, 
the incidents of which Liz perhaps knew more than any 
there, and was willing to appear to know less. 

Of course she could have escaped it, had she so desired ; 
but this would have been a cowardly course, and might only 
have drawn on her the comments she was anxious to avoid ; 
so she stood her ground manfully, joining easily and naturally 
in the discussion over the popular subject^ answering questions 
and making surmises with an appearance of eager frankness 
which, while revealing nothing to those who knew least, 
baffled the suspicions of those better informed; and so 
steadily impressing her own colouring of the event on each 
mention of it by the constant repetition of such words as 
" the dense crowd," — ^**in the scuffle," — " poor Mr. Melville's 
ignorance of Spanish," — " how grateful the intetided victim 
must have been !" — that hardly one of her hearers left her 
without the idea that the affair was much less interesting 
than they had supposed from not being one of malicious 
intention after all, but a mere stupid accident originating in 
that aptitude of English officers for mixing themselves up 
with rows with which they had no concern. Thist impression 
was perhaps intensified by the unemotional, m0tterK>f-fact 
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tone whicli Liz chose to a;dopt in conveying it ; and by her 
ready disclaimer of any special interest in, or intimacy with, 
the murdered man, coupled with a constant reference to the 
Beauchamps, as 'Hhose who knew him best," for farther 
information : — ^all of which was so different from the Hardy 
girls' usual way of appropriating altogether those of their 
male friends who gave them even the slightest handle for 
doing so, as to make her modesty on this occasion pass for 
even more than it was worth. ^ 

" / don't believe it was in front of the Hardys' house at 
all," one good lady declared, with the incisive acumen of her 
sex. Some one said so, aiM that he was in the act of 
throwing flowers at Lil when he was stabbed ; but you may be 
sure that was only a story built out of the love those girls have 
for making themselves prominent in anything concerning 
naval people. Even Liz, you see, couldn't say, when I 
pressed her, that he was throwing atan^ of them ; and besides, 
if it had really occurred as near them as she said, she would 
have been able to tell more clearly how it was done ; and the 
body would have been brought into their house, while a doctor 
was sent for, instead of being taken all the way to the 
Consulate. It is little tell-tale facts like that which show up 
those girls' vanity." 

What a pity it was that Liz did not hear I But she was in 
the act of telling some one with smiling deprecation that 
" those naughty girls, Lil and Loo, had been too lazy to come 
to church : knocked up with the usual Carnival headache. 
She hoped they would feel ashamed of themselves when she 
told them of all Mr. Spate's objurgatory expressions on the 
subject of that festival ; " after which she betook herself home- 
ward, feeling that she, at all events, had done her duty, and 
meaning to claim considerable gratitude from Lil for the same. 

It was a great shock to her to find, on her return, the 
latter stretched insensible on the floor, with Louie and old 
Juana kneeling beside her, the one burning feathers under 
her nose, the while she invoked every saint in the calendar to 
her assistance, the other dashing eau-^e^ologne in her sister's 
face, and whimpering with terror when these efforts at 
resuscitation proved of no avail. Lisbeth's arrival, however, 
soon brought about a better state of things ; and poor Lil was 
brought back to consciousness, and put to bed with an 
injunction not to speak or think about anythiiig till she'd 
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had a sleep ; for the tiouhlesome affair was all over and 
settled now, and she would only make herself ill if she 
worriecL about it ; but unfortunately the warning came too 
late, and when Lil woke up from the long sleep of exhaustion 
which followed her fainting fit^ it was to a sort of low, nervous 
fever, all the more difficult to cure or get rid of. because she 
dared not give way to- it: dared not even remain in bed, or 
shut herself up ; but, in obedience to Captain Carnegie, forced 
herself to rise every afternoon, and dress and appear in the 
sala as if nothing were the matter with her. 

She was even obliged to join in frequent discussions on the 
terrible event which had made the great sensation of this 
year's Carnival ; to assist friends of an inquiring mind with 
conjectures as to who the assassin could possibly be ; and to 
listen to complaints as to how slowly tiie Government in- 
vestigation was proceeding ; or wonders that the large reward 
offered by the Admiral and affixed to the Consulate doors had 
not tempted some one to betray the offender. 

Oh, if it had done so I Lil nearly sickened at the thought, 
while her pulses throbbed at railway speed, and her checks 
butned with the fierce crimson of the fever scorching up her 
veins as she sat through the gossip she neither dared to silence 
nor avoid; and which was often followed by nights of 
alternate stupor and wandering, wearing alike to body and 
brain. With the utter absence of reticence characteristic of 
her, she had told Liz all about Captain Carnegie's visit, and 
Liz was very kind to her ; and, while raging inwardly against 
her quondam admirer, and congratulating herself Qpenly on 
having decided of her own free will on the very course he 
came to threaten them into, was sensible enough to follow 
out his hints with a conscientious fidelity which was of great 
assistance to her sister. It was she indeed wha was the first 
to mention poop young Melville's engagement to a sweet 
girl at home, with whom he was passionately in love," and 
whose grief at his loss she deplored with very pretty 
sympathy ; and it was she who, by dint of repeated scoldings, 
cautions, and lectures, succeeded in reducing Louie to a 
condition of prudent acquiescence in her sister's line of 
conduct; but meanwhile. Government lagged on with its 
official inquiry, each step advancing about as slowly as if it 
bad been held back under the weight of a bag of dollars; and 
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Lil's convalescence lagged too : flesh and spirits pining away 
equally under the strain put upon them. 

It is douhtful whether she would not have succumbed to it 
altogether but for a medicine brought to her by the kindly 
hands of Miss Garmelita, and delivered with a delicate address 
which I fear betrayed that the proverbially keen-eyed Miss 
Madr^ras were no more blind or dei^f than usual to what was 
going on behind a certain millstone. 

Sitting down beside Lil's rocking-chair one afternoon, sho 
gossiped pleasantly away about various social matters, such as 
the Rev. Mr. Spate's new governess, the last fashion in 
flounces, and Lil's own thin cheeks and feverish hands, which 
she kindly ascribed to the long succisssion of hot winds from 
the north which had been prevailing. Indeed there is ill- 
ness everywhere," she said, stroking gentiy the girl's wasted 
fingers ; I even hear there has been a case of something like 
yellow fever on board of the gun-boat of Captain Carnegie, 
and that it has been ordered away at once to one of those 
islands in the south — las MalvinoB — No, what is it you call 
them in English? — the— the Falk-a-lands, is it not? — ^to 
recruit Mr. Beauchamp says it will not return here at all ; 
but will proceed to England at the end of a month ; so you 
young Senoritas will lose some partners this winter ; but — mj 
de WW* A— must not we all have partings 1 The Senora de 
Sanchez, for instance " — dropping the treacherous little hand 
whose leaping pulse betrayed its owner's interest in the name, 
and turning away her bright black eyes from the girl's wan 
white face and parched lips to an affected contemplation .of a 
distant mitador " standing up white and glittering against a 
strip of bright blue sky — she too is in desolation. I suppose 
you have heard what trouble there has been about thei^ 
youngest son. He has been expelled from the Lyc^e in Paris, 
where he was being educated; and Pedro had to sail for 
Europe at an hour's notice to investigate into the matter.. 
They say he left on the second day of Carnival, and may be 
gone a whole year,, as he wishes to see something of the world ; 
but the poor Senora, she misses him sadly." This was the 
medicine that shrewd Dona Carmelita brought to Lil, and this 
was the delicate way in which she administered it 
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CHAPTER L 

AT Logan's estakcia. 

** Sun in the east at momin', stm in the west at night, 
And the shadow «- this 'yer station the on*y thing moves in sight." 

£ret Harte. 

** * Ah dreadfull tidings which thou doest declare/ 
(Qnoth she) ' of all that 'erer hath hene knowen I 
F^l many great calamities and rare 
Tliis feehle brest endued hath, bat none 
Equall to this.* " — Spentser ('Faerie Qiuene'). 

A BLUB background of mountains, their irregular outlines 
softened and rounded by the combined influences of dust and 
distance. Between ns and it, and stretching away for miles 
on either side, & wide expanse of grass country, flat, treeless, 
monotonous, broken only by irregular, wave-like undulations, 
and Govexed with coarse herbage, parched yellow by weeks of 
drought, but which yet affords pasture to huge flocks of 
sheep dotted everywhere about it. In the middle distance a 
large, low, one^toried house, flat-roofed like all others in 
South America, built of brick and painted white, with a 
rough sort of lean-to verandah on one side, a smaller house 
at file bock forming the servants' quarters j and grouped all 
about stables, cattle-sheds, half-a-dozen mud mnchos for the 
pians employed on the establishment and their families, 
a huge sheep corral and marking-house, horses hobbled or 
tethered to posts and rails, while their picturesque-looking 
gaucho riders dawdle about smoking cigarettes, gossiping ~ 
with each other, or pretending to be doing something ; women, 
black, white, and Indian, screaming, laughing, and scolding 
each other, and the men, from the doors of their mud dwell- 
ings ; any imaginable number of children, any tin>imaginable 
one of dogs ; bones, litter, noise, laughter, and oa'ths, all the 
usual concomitants^ in fact, of a sheep-farm in the Banda 
Orient&L In the foreground, about half a mile or more from 
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the house, a Bmall river, so small indeed as to be hardly 
worthy of the name at all in the middle of the summer ; but 
lovely and refreshing to look at with its fringe of green wav- 
ing willows and flowering shrubs, and the pleasant verdure 
of its banks winding along like a vivid emerald ribbon 
through the arid plain surrounding them. On the edge of 
the bank nearest to the house a tall young woman in a white 
dress, gazmg idly down into the shallow stream beneath her, 
and flicking away the swarm of flies and gnats buzzing round 
her head with a long willow branch. 

Youth is recuperative. It is spring now ; one year and 
eight months since the Carnival which robbed Lil of her 
pretty round cheeks and laughing looks, and brought at one 
fell swoop tragedy in its darkest and grimmest aspect into the 
unthinking joyousness of her gay young life ; but at nineteen 
the eifects even of the fellest tragedy cannot endure for 
always ; and to-day the girl's soft pale cheeks are as delicately 
round as ever, the dimples have come back to the slender 
waxen wrist waving to and fro in the sunlight with the 
movement of the willow branch; and even the blue eyes 
laugh out with almost their shadeless mirth of old, and on 
almost as little provocation. Almod; not quite I There are 
times even when she is with others, oftener when she is 
alone, when the smile fades from lips and eyes, and a shade 
of very sad seriousness, of wistful, yearning melancholy, 
creeps slowly over the flower-fair face. Her manner too is 
changed. It frequently alternates between a curious, almost 
childish timidity and passionate outspokenness ; and at times, 
on certain subjects which she feels very keenly, is tinged with 
a sudden, strange bitterness, which makes strangers wonder 
that so soft-looking and lovely a girl can be so hard irreality. 
The first delicious freshness of glad irresponsible youth is 
over with her, in fact, has slipped away in those long,' fever- 
haunted weeks, while neither she nor those about her wotted 
of its going ; and yet there are some who think she has gained 
by the change — that there is a more subtle fascination in the 
new, deepened expression in her wonderful eyes, the abrupt 
change from winning gaiety* and sweetness to brjosque severity 
and even scorn in her manner. Certainly in one thing she 
has improved. Those graceful curves of her lithe and sieader 
figure are as graceful as ever, but rounder, softer, with the 
lovely richness of riper womanhood ; and her- gracious head 
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carries itself like her queenly namesake among the flowers on 
the round white column of its throat It is little wonder 
that Lil has more admirers than ever. The wonder is that 
she has not yet selected one amoug them for a mate. 

Yet these eighteen months have not heen without their 
trials ; and it is one of these, a cruel and utterly unexpected 
one, which has sent her out here, and separated her from liz 
and Louie for the first time in their three lives. 

It was Carmelita Madr^ra^ as we have seen, who, with that 
gift the Madr^ras possessed of knowing everything ahout 
everyhody, divined what was the thing most needed hy the 
poor girl in those dark days when she seemed to he wasting 
away, and who applied the healing medicine with a tact and 
delicacy which made it all the more eflBcacious; and the 
eifect on Lil, though not outwardly visihle at first, was 
almost instantaneous. Relieved from the horror of her 
Spanish lover's unpunished presence in the town, and the 
greater horror lest fresh hlood should he shed between him 
and Captain Carnegie, sleep began at last to return to her 
nights, aiid slowly, very slowly, colour and flesh to her face 
and limbs. She even dared to go out when there was 
no longer the fear of encountering either of those faces, the 
mere thought of whom turned her sick and trembling ; and 
one evening she stole out quietly as far as the English 
cemetery, and very humbly and shrinkingly laid a tiny 
bunch of white tearrose buds and heliotrope on the foot of a 
new-made grave there ; creeping home afterwards through the 
dusk like some guilty thing, and yet better — distinctly and 
consciously better — for the voiceless prayer for forgiveness 
that had accompanied the pitiful little ofl'ering — the first she 
had dared to formulate, even in her own heart, since the 
rejection of that other one by Captain James Carnegie. 

After all, it was not as if she had been really in love with 
the young officer, the thought of whose grave kind eyes smote 
her heart with such mingled anguish, confidence, and remorse 
as Bhe iumed away from the turf beneath which their closed 
lids were hidden. Her sisters had teased her with being so. 
Even She herself, in her absolute, virginal ignorance of the 
real nature of the master passion, played at, but never really 
experienced, had been ready to accept the imputation without 
much contradiction; but in sober truth, and though the* 
cnriously blended feeling of almost affectionate liking and 
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trust with which she legarded him might, if re^nded to hj 
him and faToured hj ciroomstances, have grown into a love 
higher and more solidly founded than falls to the lot of many 
married couples, it was in itself, and at the time of Mr. 
Melville's assassination, too recent, of hirth and delicate of 
nature to merit in any sense the name hestowed on it by her 
sisters, or to leave behind it the impress that stronger passion 
would have done. His death indeed — a death so awful in its 
nature and suddenness — had, as was natural, lifted this tender, 
graceful sentiment into a hi^er and more tragic altitude, to 
which the equally natural implication that it had been 
brought about lot her sake had leant additional strengthening. 

Greater love than this no man hath, that he lay down h^ 
life for his friends." He had laid down his life for her; to 
throw her a flower she craved for! Was it not infinitely 
pardonable that, in the first agonised realisation of the 
sacrifice, she herself had accepted this version of it, and had 
connected it with the word which, but fDr her own repulse, 
he had seemed on the brink of uttering that day at the 
Quintal Even before this idea, however, had had time to 
take root in her heart Captain Carnegie had rudely dislodged 
its theme by his scornful revelation of the fact that the dead 
man, so fair from caring for her, was actually engaged to some 
other woman whose existence he had never even mentioned 
to her in the seeming frankness of his other home confidences; 
and had indeed thought so little of her, and her own out- 
pourings to him, as to discuss them with a man holding both 
her and her sisters in such insulting estimation as Captam 
Carnegie himself 

It was a mortification to the girl, being, as she was, very 
young and very human ; and though Liz tried good-naturedly 
to dispel it by observing. 

Take James Carnegie's sayings with a grain of salt^ my 
dear. His friend may have been engaged or he may not ; 
but engaged men can fall in love just as well as other men ; 
and any one could see he was smitten with you«'' 

Lil made haste to dismiss that idea with instinctive repng^ 
nance as one incompatible with either the purity or honour 
of the young officer — the very qualities indeed which kad 
attracted her to him. Better to have been mistaken in his 
feelings for her than in her opinion of him ; or rather, better 
to foiget that there had ever been any su^estion of such 
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feelings, and to remember him only as a man whose simple 
sweetness and nobility of character had raised him higher 
than other men in her estimation, and might (but for his 
early and unlooked-for death) have made him a true and 
valued friend. 

It was thus that Lil tried to think, putting down Lisbeth's 
suggestion firmly, and hating herself when, against her will, 
the thought of it would at times recur to her ; and (fortunately 
for her) death in Uruguay is a matter attended with so much 
less ceremony and importance than in Europe, while life, on 
the other hand, is so much more exciting and risky, that the 
vary ease with which those around her seemed to forget the 
tiagedy that hsid snapped the glad thread of her own girlhood, 
and to allow new occurrences of crime and misadventure to 
occupy the place of it in their thoughts and conversation^ 
helped mat^ially in the recovery <^ Lil's own health and 
spirits ; and she was already far progressed on the road to 
both when the incident occurred to which I have alluded. 

One evening shortly after tea, and when they were all 
gathered in. the sala as usual, the door opened, and " Don 
Pedro Sanchez " was announced ! 

Mr. Hardy was in the room. He had been away in Buenos 
Ayres for a day or two, a fact to which his daughters attri- 
buted the unwonted sociability of his joining them this 
evening, and of his even making one or two UQt unpleasant 
remarks before burying himself in a newspaper, the opened 
sheet of which so nearly concealed his small, shrunk figure 
and grey head that Louie, who had been reduced by hui 
presence to the insipid amusement of looking over photographs 
with a very young midshipman visitor, was just beginning to 
vary that diversion by a Uttle giggling and gossip, when the 
unlooked-for announcement startled her into silence as sud- 
denly as though her tongue had been paralysed in her mouth. 

Truly it was as if a shell had exploded in the pretty, quiet 
room ; but as Mr. Hardy lowered the newspaper from before 
his face, Liz, who was sitting opposite to him, saw, or fancied 
she saw, an expression there which told her that the visit was 
neither unexpected noir unauthorised by him, while in the 
same moment site had a vision of Lil standing upright with 
her two hands clenched together against her breast, and a 
£aee of white, frozen horror fixed upon the doorway as though 
some ghastly spectre had appeared within it^ 
6 
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With the instinct of shielding her from observation, of 
preventing her from fainting, it might be, Liz rose hmriedly 
to her feet ; but in the same instant the door leading to the 
bed-rooms had opened and closed, and Lil was gone, while 
Mr. Hardy was holding out his hand to the guest with a 
cordially spoken, 

** Coino esta, amigo. This is good of you to come and see 
us so soon after your arrivaL And how are your father, and 
the senora, and senoritas ) " 

Pedro answered with the usual graceful Spanish courtesy, 
and then turned with a low bow and extended hand to Liz, 
who, in her own house, and after her father's marked friendli- 
ness, had no alternative but to take it with at least outward 
civility. Louie, however, had no mind for such tameness. 
Almost breathless at the audacity of the intrusion she had 
remained seated, the photograph album grasped firmly in both 
hands, her head sti(fly erect, and her small, fair features 
drawn into as demoniacal a scowl as their elfin capacities 
permitted, when an accidental glance towards her father 
revealed to her the faet that he was scowling so horribly at 
her in return that in sheer terror she dropped the album with 
a crash, and the next moment found it being picked up for 
her in Pedro's left hand, while his right was touching the 
fingers she would fain have snatched from him. 

This was as much as she could endure^ however, and the 
next minute she had decamped into the balcony regardless of 
-her father's frowns, ^nd left poor Liz to bear the brunt of 
the difiiculty alone. The midshipman thus suddenly deserted, 
stared about him for a moment in puzzled astonishment, and 
then finding tliat the two elder men were speaking Spanish, 
and that Miss Hardy looked too vexed and embarrassed by 
something to remember his presence, he took heart of grace 
and stepped out on to the balcony also, to find Louie giving 
her right hand as thorough a dry scrub as the limits of a very 
small laced handkerchief would allow, and holding it out 
afterwards in the night air as if to remove some remaining 
taint. 

"Miss Loo! Wh-what w the matter 1" the boy asked, 
staring all the more blankly at her because of the angry 
&ioe she turned upon him. Louie laughed savagely. 
. -** The matter ? " she said, in a sharp whisper induced by 
a saving remembrance of her father's face. '^The matter 
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13 that we are not used to seeing murd —I mean men like 
that man in our sala. I wonder at liis daring to 6ome here, 
and at papa welcoming him, when he must know " 

" Know what 1 " asked the middy, as for the second time 
Louie checked herself. " Is the fellow a had sort then ? 
But all those natives are^ aren't they) A set of hrown, 
dandified apes ! " 

"No, they're not," retorted Louie, whose eyes had ju^t 
become aware of a handsome Spanish boy, their opposite 
neighbour, watching her and her companion with jealous 
absorption: from the balcony of his own house, " not all of 
them, by any means. As for that one, however," giving her 
head a backward toss in the direction of the drawing-room, 
and applying a freshly resentful rub to her hand at the same 
time, "if you only knew; what he'd done you — Ah, well! 
never mind I You'd better not know^ and I should be 
scolded if I told you ; only take my word for one thing, 
he's a wretch; and if he were in England he would be 
Jiung. There ! I shall not go back to the sala while he is 
in it." 

Fortunately for Louie, however, and still more for Liz 
(who had to entertain the individual so spoken of), that was 
not long. Not that Pedro Sanchez seemed to detect any 
coolness in his reception, or to feel any embarrassment in 
this his first appearance in the house which he had never 
entered since the Carnival of the year previous. He was as 
well dressed as ever, as handsome, and as gentlemanly. He 
asked after Lil without appearing to have seen her when he 
entered the room, or to be aware that she had left it to avoid 
him. He spoke of his voyage to Europe, of Paris and 
Borne, allowed himself to be worsted by his host in a friendly 
argument on French wines ; and took his departure after ^ 
call of about twenty minutes, Mr. Hardy seeing him down- 
stairs and not returning. 

Set free at last, Liz flew off in search of Lil, and found 
her, as she almost expected, sobbing hysterically on her bed, 
and in nearly as bad a state as a year ago. 

** And it is not even that ! " she cried, clutching hold of 
Liz with two cold, shaking, little hands. " It is only ten — 
ten little months since .... Oh ! how daie he come back. 
Isn't he afraid 1 " 

"I supi^se not>" said Liz. "The Government inquiry 
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came to.noibiDg, you see, and no pablic suspicion was ever 
cast on him. Indeed, besides ourselves, I doubt if there 
were half a dozen people who had the least idea who did 
it. And »ow that the flag-ship has been ordered home 
he must know he's quite safe. Still I do wcmder at his 
venturing to come here. It never entered my head that 
he could do so, or I would have warned you that he was 
back." 

**Did you know it then?" 
I knew he was in Buenos Ayres ; that is, I saw his name 
among the list of arrivals there by the Bordeaux mail about 
a fortnight ago. Lil ! " 

« Yes?" 

" Father expected him ! I could see it. They must have 
met in Buenos Ayres." 

But you don't think he asked him to come here ! Oh, Liz, 
he couldn't possibly " 

" Why not 1 We never said anything to connect Sanchez 
with Mr. Melville's assassination, you know« In fact, at the 
time when you were so ill, and all (and really, Lil, if you go 
on in this silly way you will be as bad as ever), I was particu- 
larly careful not to mention his name before papa at all, and 
to say as little as possible about the affair, because — Well, I 
never liked to tell you before — but the first time it was alluded 
to he said something very unpleasant about English navfd men 
always getting into scrapes, and generally richly deserving what 
they got ; and that he had sometimes half a mind to forbid 
them the house altogether. Yes, he did ; and I thought if he 
were to find out that we had any special concern in this affair 
he might do so in reality ; and what ^oM, have become of 
us ! Dim sabe I it's dull enough as it is ; and I often think 
that hateful Carnegie must have poisoned the minds of the 
flag-ship people against us, for they almost all dropped calling 
here afterwards. I " 

'* But, Liz, Liz Oh I never mind the flag-ship people ! " 

cried Lil, still trembling with hysterical excitement " Do 
you think then that papa has no idea 1 " 

" No, I don't," said Liz briefly, " but I think he piete&ds 
not to have any. He may believe it more prudent to do so. 
You know," sarcastically, how very prudent papa is, and 
old Sanchez is all-powerful with the Government at present.*' 

Lil clasped her hands over her aching eyes in an agony. 
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" Bat if that is so/* she sobbed out, " if Pedro fancies papa 
ignorant, or willing to appear so, he mtly think the same of 
us, and— and come again ; and oh ! I think it woald kill me 
to see him a second time." 

"There's no occasion for you to do so," said Liz, comfort- 
ingly. If he did fancy that before, our manner this evening 
must have convinced him very thoroughly of his mistake. 
Don't fret yourself. He won't show here any more. Why, 
good gracious ! " peefHng through the door into the sala, if 
Louie has not got in that little Enrique Pereira from over 
the way, and she and the two boys are playing ' grab I must 
go in." 

^^At last!'' said Louie mockingly, as her eldest sister 
reappeared. "I fancied you were never coming back any 
more ; and I didn't think it was proper for me and Mr. Stuart 
to be left iete-OrWe all the evening ; so I beckoned Enrique 
across to play propriety. Entiendes} Enrique % " 

No, Senorita," said the lad, with a politely questioning 
«nile. 

Of course not," said Loo tranquilly. " I wouldn't have 
said it if you could 1 Mr. Stuart, don't laugh! It's rude, 
and, though you mayn't believe me, natives really don't like 
it. Well, Liz," jumping up and whispering, " was Lil quite 
bowled over by the shock of that wretch-'s appearance) At 
any rate you got rid of him pretty soon, and I should think 
for good, eh 2" 



CHAPTER IL 

MB. HABDT SHOWS HIS COLOURS. 

•* Cdia, Oh ! my poor Rosalind, whither wilt thou go t 
Wilt thou change fathers ? . . . 

Knowest thou not, the duke hath hanished ' 

Me, his daughter ? . . . . 

. . . "Now go we in content 

To liberty, and not to banisliment"— -4* Tm Lik4 It. 

Both Liz and Loo were out in their calculations, however. 
Pedro Sanchez was not to be got rid of so easily ; and within 
i *' Do you understand t " 
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a fortnight aftef his first visit he paid them a second ; bnt 
this time Lil was on the qui vive, and having caught the 
sound of his voice speaking to the servant on the staircase , 
wlis able to make her escape from the room even before he 
entered it But though Pedro's brilliant black eyes followed 
the tell-tale sound of the closing door ere, travelling round the 
company, they discovered one face missing that ought to have 
been there, he betrayed no sense of having noted the circom* 
stance, but greeted the remaining Miss Hardys and their guests 
with his usual imperturbable grace and cordiality, and even 
presented Liz with a magnificent bouquet of magnolias, pome- 
granate blossoms, and maidenhair fern, which she took with 
the coldest of thanks, and laid on the table at a little 
distance from her without even a second glance at it. Even 
this did not seem to ruffle him, however, and when he was 
gone, Louie, much impressed by the size and beauty of the 
floral otfering, could not help exclaiming : 
^ Liz, do you think it wcls he, after all 1 It almost seems 

' impossible, doesn't it 1 And you know they said he left on 
the second day ! " 

Lil, however, had no such doubt to disturb her. Never for 
one moment had she failed to recognise Pedro Sanchez among 
the little band of scarlet masks on tliat fatal day ; and as if 
to rob her of any hope of mistake in the matter, he had 
affixed io his cap a tiny, dangling gilt button, a mere spark 

, of a thing which probably no one else noticed ; but which she 
knew, because it had dropped from her dress a few weeks 
previously, and he had picked it up and refused to return it. 
Bhe had seen the glitter of that button at the moment Melville 
fell/ 

She took to sitting quite close to the bed-room door of an 
evening, and next time Pedro called was gone before even he 
knew she had been there. He had brought another bouquet 
on this occasion, and the offer of his box at the opera-house 
to hear a great European singer, who had just condescended 
to visit Monte San Felipe in the course of a tour round the 
world ; but though Liz could not refuse the flowers, she did 
so by the box ; and when he was gone the Elf nearly gave 
way to tears. 

" We shall never have such a chance again," she said 
woefully. " Who else ever sent us opera-boxes but Pedro 1 
After all, if he did do it, he must have been awfully in love 
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vith Lil; and if a man >vere to shoot another for love of 

me-^ but there Liz checked her so peremptorily that 

even Lonio had not ~ courage to finish, and only muttered 
Tebeiliously : i 



" Ah ! well, she can't avoid him for ever, do wnat she wilL'* 
She certainly could not. Only two days later, as the elder 
Miss Hardys were coDiing down the wide staircase of the 
Hotel Oriental, after paying a visit to the wife of an estan- 
ciero who was staying there, they came face to face -with 
Pedro Sanchez, in company with another young Spaniard of 
their acquaintance. There was no escaping him this time. 
He stood exactly at the foot of the stairs; and except by 
turning round and rushing up them again, Lil could not have 
avoided the meeting, especially as he came forward at once, 
bowing and holding out his hand with pleased empresse- 
vienty while expressing his hopes that *Uhe indisposition 
which had prevented her from being visible to him befura " 
had passed over. 

LU. hardly answeried a word. Her lips did move, and she 
bent her head slightly ; but that was all. To shake hands 
with him, to touch those slender, tawny fingerj«, the same 
that had been once reddened with Frank Melville's blood, 
was a thing utterly and physically impossible to her, horribly 
cognisant as she felt through every fibre of her being that by 
refraining from publishing his guilt a year ago, and assisting 
to shield him by her silence, she had absolutely precluded 
herself from showing any sense of it at the present day. She 
grew deadly white, however — so white that to the young 
Spaniard's eyes she looked like some fair, untinted statue ; 
but alas I the fairness only kindled into fresh flame the 
passionate admiration he had always felt for her, and the 
emotion showed itself so plainly in his eyes and tone, that 
the veriest stranger could not have misunderstood it. 

The recognition of the fact was too much for LiL She had 
begun to tremble all over, and even before Liz could hurry 
her adieux to their estanciero friends and the other gentleman, 
she broke in on them with a hoarsely uttered : 

** Lisbeth, come 1 We must go. We — we caiCt stop ! 
—and with a slight gesture of one hand, as though to sweep 
something unclean or loathly from her path, and a bow 
which took in the rest without seeing them, she brushed past 
him^ and escaped into the street, her sister following. 
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•* Well, I shoald ihink you have done it now I '* said Liz. 
^ He'll never risk another snub like that, and before other 
people too ; but — walk slower, Lil, there is no need for us 
to run ! — do you think it was wise ] " 

Lil turned round, her beautiful face still blanched with 
passionate repulsion, her lips quivering. 
"Whether it was or not, I don't care," she said hbtly. 
Do you think I could stand there and see him looking into 
my eyes, smiling. Why, I could almost see the knife in his 
hand when he held it out to me — to me / Liz, something 
must be done to prevent this from going on. If there is no 
other remedy, I shall write to him. I shall tell him I know. 
Perhaps for fear's sake he will keep away from us then." 
Liz moved her head uneasily. 

** I don't know," she said. ** Don't do anything hasty. 
Tou are so impetuous, you know; and after what has 
happened, one can never feel safe with a man like that. 
Wait and see how he will take your treatment of to-day." 

But even Liz was not prepared for the way in which he 
did take it. 

Breakfast was usually rather a silent meal at the Hardys' : 
Mr. Hardy not only contributing nothing in the way of 
'^conversation himself, but casting a damper on it in others by 
the mere fact of his brief, taciturn presence. On the morning 
after Lil's encounter with young Sanchez, however, he broke 
through his usual habit, and looking up from his coffee with 
a sudden frowning glance which took in all three alike, con- 
founded each equally by the abrupt question : 

" Pray may I ask what Mr. Pedro Sanchez has done to 
offend you?" 

For a minute there was no answer. The trio were indeed 
so utterly taken aback by the unexpectedness of the query, 
of which their father's previous conduct had given them no 
warning, that they could only look at one another in silent 
embarrassment; and Mr. Hardy took advantage of their 
dismay to follow up the charge. 

" Perhaps I ought to put my question differently," he said, 
a thin, sarcastic smile coldly apparent on his lips. •* You 
appear to find it difficult to answer in its present form. I 
will ask you, then, has my friend Don Pedro Sanchez don© 
or said anything ungentlemanly or offensive to you so as to 
require you to treat him in an offensive and unladylike 
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manne? in return 1 I addiess myself to you, Liz, fiisL A 
*yes ' or * no * will suffice.*' 

Lis had had time to make up her mind. 
To me» papa t " she said, in a tone of some surprise and 
injury. No, certainly not ; nor am I aware of ever having 
treated him or any one else in an offensive and unladylike 
way. Does he ^ 

But Mr. Hardy had got what he wanted, and silenced her 
with a wave of the hand. 

And you t " he asked ahruptly, turning his small, half- 
ahut eyes on lal, who, now pale and now crimson, was 
receiving mute entreaties for prudence from her sister. 

The girl shook her head dumbly. She would not go 
against Liz, of whose superiority to herself in worldly wisdom 
she was fully conscious ; but neither could she utter the 
word as\ed of her, though she knew it did not actually 
express the lie it conveyed. Mr. Hardy smiled. 

•* I am glad to hear it," he said drily. " There is no need 
to put the question to you^' glancing scornfully at Loo, whose 
voluble lips were already agape for her answer ; " you being 
happily too young and insignificant for any one to either take 
the trouble to offend or be offended by you ; but I am glad 
to have the answer from your sisters that I expected. I don't 
interfere with your acquaintances in general If you choose 
to insult nine-tenths of the empty-headed blue-jackets with 
whom you iill my house, so much the better for me perhaps ; 
but when you do manage to secure for a friend a man of 
position, whose father is a valued acquaintance of my own, 
and whom I myself both like and esteem, I must insist that 
he is treated properly ; not made much of one week, and his 
attentions eagerly invited and accepted, while the next he is 
put on one side, and treated to as much wanton insolence and 
hauteur as though he had committed some gross offence 
against you. You have just assured me that he has done 
nothing of the sort, a fact, however, of which I already felt 
certain ; had it not been so you would doubtless have felt it 
your duty to complain to me, your father, on the subject ; 
and I shall therefore beg him not to pay too much attention 
to the hoydenish caprices of girls who, from having been de- 
prived too early of a mother's care, are somewhat lamentably 
deficient in ladylike discretion and decorum ; and shall give 
him my word that he will not again have to compMn of 
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gimilar behaviour. Mark me, all three of you, that it is not 
given in vain." He had risen as he spoke, his voice rising 
too to sudden, harsh passion. The next moment the old 
unpleasant scowl and smile came hack, and he added with a 
sneer which took in each of the fair frightened faces before 
him: "If it is, however, I shall say nothing; only your 
wings will be clipped, and no man visitor shall be allowed 
inside this house at all/' 

The girls sat looking at each other in dumb, petrified 
consternation, which even when the last sound of Mr. 
Hardy's footsteps had died away did not allow them to stir 
or speak ; and it was fully three minutes before even Louie 
could collect her faculties sufl&ciently together to utter the 
one word, " Carrambo / " in a voice which, however, fully 
expressed the crushed and astounded state of her^feelings. 
Liz turned to Lil. 

" This is what I told you," she said resignedly. " Ton 
see now how imprudent you were. It was awfully clever of 
Pedro, though, to go to papa ; for now we must give in of 
course. He never says anything he doesn't mean ; and even 
the pleasure of snubbing Mr. Sanchez is not worth losing all 
our other friends for, and being walled up like criminal 
lunatics. Come, Lil (seeing decided rebellion in her sister's 
flashing eyes), " it will be only an outward show after all. He 
can't get any real gratification from it ; for we can make it 
quite apparent' to him all the same that our private feelings 
are unchanged." 

" He will not be gratified by any outward show from wie,** 
said Lil hotly. ** No, Liz, it's no use your saying anything. 
You and Loo can do as you please ; or as papa pleases. I will 
be silent. I will do nothing worse than I have done. I will 
not say a word to betray that man ; but no power on earth 
shall make me touch his hand, or treat him lis a friend, even 
if my punishment is never to speak to any one again." 

*'And she means it too !" said Loo, making round eyes 
of consternation at her elder sister as Lil hurriedly left the 
room with tears of burning indignation in her own. ** Well, 
I never thought Lil selfish before ; but she is. She doetsn't 
think a bit of ti$; and we weren't in love with Mr, 
Melville." 

" She will come round," said Liz quietly, ** especially if we 
say notliing about it, and are a little cool to her. lil can't 
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bear being unfriends, you know. Well, Miss Louie, I suppose 
if Don Pedro offers us a box for Carlotta now, you'll get your / 
way." 

But Pedro did not offer his box a second time ; neither did 
he seem in apy hurry to test the young ladies' filial obedience 
by calling again, and the days passed quietly by till one 
morning they received an invitation from the Senora de 
Sanchez, who from the day of her encounter with Loo had 
held no intercourse whatever with them, asking the three 
girls and their father to a large breakfast-party at another 
quinta of theirs in the Aguada. The invitation was addressed 
to Mr. Hardy, so there was no chance of concealing it from 
him ; and as he handed it to Lisbeth he merely observed : 

You had better write this morning and accept ; and I 
suppose you'll be wanting some money for new gloves or 
boots. It is to be a large affair, so I wish you to look 
decent." 

^' If we go," said Liz hesitatingly ; '* but there would be 
the expense of a carriage for the day as well; and really the 
weather is so hot at present that " 

" That you don't think I ought to mind the outlay for the 
sake of a day in the country, among the trees — ^is that what 
you are going to say ? " Mr. Plardy put in with a dry smile. 
" Well, as I happen to have political reasons for going myself, 
I agree with you ; so order the vehicle at Domenico's, and 
one large enough for the four of us. I believe you are all 
asked." 

** Yes, but that was only a form, of course. We had better 
not all go. We should make such a large party," said 
Lisbeth, doing battle coxirageously for Lil, who, as she well 
knew, wild horses could not take to the festivity under dis- 
cussion. Mr. Hardy's pale little eyes surveyed her searchingly 
firom under their grey brows. 

You will do as you like about that," he said grimly. " If 
you think Louie too young or too gauche — I once heard 
something of > her being saucy to Madame Sanchez-^she had 
better stay at home ; but you and Lil will go, and will, L 
trust, remember my warning of the other day. Kindly remind 
her of it," with which he took himself off, and Liz, feeling 
very uncomfortable, sought her sister with the message. 

Lil turned very pale, but she took it quietly none the less. 
Then I must tell him that I will not go, and why^' slie said, 
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speaking quite firmlj, though her Hps tremhled a little ; 
"don't look frightened, Liz. It is my affair, and I musfc 
bear the brunt of it, come what may. You have done all you 



She sought her father that same evening, going down-stairs 
to the tscritorio, or study, where she knew he always spent 
an hour or so before going out for his nightly game of billiards ; 
but though she tried to feel courageous and to remind herself 
that, though cold and unloving, her father had never been 
positively unkind to her, her littJe stock of bravery had nearly 
oozed away before she knocked at the door 5 and it was a 
very pale, frightened-looking girl who answered his sharply 
spoken, •* Come in I " 

He looked up at her in evident surprise, and asked with a 
sudden, half frown : 

** You f What is itt Does any one want mel " 

" No, papa," said Lil timidly, at least, I mean I wanted 
to — ^to speak to you ; that is all." 

" To speak to me 1 What about t I hope not to say you 
are going to be ill again. If you take to looking as languid 
and die-away as you did all last winter, men will be afraid to 
ask you to marry them ; and I failed to find out then that 
there was anything really the matter with you." 

** There is nothing the matter with me now, papa," said 
Lil, blushing and trying to smile, and I am in no hurry to 
be married. I would much rather stay as I am." 

** Would yout Thafs unfortunate," said her father, "f<w 
in spite of your pale face some one is, it seems, anxioas to 
marry you ; and, as he is a very good match for you, I am 
not displeased to hear it." 

" Papa /" cried Lil, her face not pale at the mommt, but 
ghastly, her two slight hands thrust out as if to ward off some 
sudden horror. " What do you mean ? Who are you speaking 
of] Not— not " 

"I am speaking of Don Pedro Sanchez," Mr. Hardy 
answered quietly, but avoiding her eyes as he did so, ** who 
has asked my permission in what I consider a very gentle- 
manly and honourable manner to "pay his addresses to you. 
I have not mentioned it to you before, because I thought it 
only fair that he should have the pleasure of doing so for 
himself, and also because his intentions had been so eiearly 
apparent, even before that affair of his brother obliged him to 



could." 
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leare for Eutope last year, that you xnnst have been fully pre- 
pared for the announcement long ago. As, however, he may 
not improbably choose an opportunity, on Friday, for making 
his proposal to you in due form, I think I had better give 
you a hint of it beforehand, that you may not be embarrassed 
as to your answer by any doubt about my consent" 

" I shall never ask you for it," cried Lil, stung beyond 
endurance by her father's tone. What ! — want to marry me 
— to marry me! Oh ! how can he dare " 

" Is this a piece out of some drama you are acting % " her 
father interrupted «her. "If so, I hope it is not gwng to be 
performed on Friday ; for though I dare say it may be very 
line, I doubt whether Don Pedro would appreciate it." 

LiFs face flushed deeply. 

" He will not need to do so," she said, trying hard to speak 
composedly. " I am not going to the Sanchez on Friday. I 
came here to tell you so." 

" Indeed ! Then I may as well tell you that you are to 
go, and also that it is my desire that you treat Pedro Sanchez 
properly when you get there. Do you hear 1 " 

*' Properly ! " Lii repeated indignantly ; then, her tone 
changing to almost passionate appeal : Papa, you can't be 
in earnest I You don't mean that — that you could wish me 
to marry that man I " 

• "And why not, may I aski Why should not 'that man,* 
a man of good position, good fortune, and excellent repute, 
be a fit husband for a penniless slip of a girl like you 1 " 

" Because he is not fit to touch my hand, or that of any 
decent girl, and he knows it," cned Lil, hejr lip trembling 
with grief and passion at her father's tone. " Papa, don't 
you too, that you talk like that 1 " 

Mr. Hardy grew a little paler, apparently with annoyance. 

" Do I not know whati" he asked icily. 
That it was Pedro Sanchez who killed Mr. Melville last 
Carnival : stabbed him in — ^in front of this very house I " 

For all immediate reply Mr. Hardy jumped up, went to 
the door, opened it as if to see that no one was listening ; 
then reclosing it carefully, came back to where Lil, frightened 
at the sound of her own words, was standing white and 
trembling by the table, and took her roughly by the arm. 

** Are you madV^ he asked, in a low, grating voice; "I 
have always thought you a silly, hysterical, feather-brained 
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girl ; but are you stark, jraving mad^ that you dare to say such 
a thing as that, and aloud ) " 

" But it is true," Lil said almost in a whisper, and with 
her terrified eyes iixed helplessly on the threatening face so 
near hers. 

" True ! Do you know what you are saying, you I " 

Mr. Hardy very seldom swore ; but her persistency seemed 
to have roused him to something like fury at the present 
moment " Do you mean that you eaw him — young Sanchez I 
—do this thing 1" 

Poor Lil faltered and flinched, trying Ivit in vain to free 
her soft round aifm from the grip which held it 

" I — I did not exactly see hxm do it," she stammered ; " but 
I recognised him in the scarlet mask ; and when Mr. Melville 
threw me the flowers I saw him make a kind of rush as if 

to push him away. Mr, Melville fell, and Oh ! papa," 

breaking off with a shuddering sob, you know the rest : 
that when they lifted him up he was dead — stabbed to the 
heart" 

" And for this," said her father, still holding her firmly, 
and looking at her with an expression of angry dislike she 
had never seen on his face before ; for this, the stabbing of 
a rowdy young sailor by some one in a crowd, some nigger 
most likely whom he had offended by a little of that brutal^ 
bullying borse-play these English blue-jackets are so fond of, 
you dare to accuse a gentleman of Don Pedro's standing and 
position with a wanton and unprovoked murder ! Are you 
crazy, I say) Did he even know this young Melville to 
speak to?" 

Lil hesitated again. The tears were running down her 
cheeks, crimsoned now with shamed remembrance and 
pain. 

"No," she said piteously; "but — ^but he was an^ with 
him — ^with me at least He wrote to me about taking Mr. 
Melville to the Quinta Disgraciada. It was a very imperti- 
nent letter, and I took no notice of it ; but — ^but " 

Her father interrupted her. 

" You took this Melville to the Sanchez' Quintal What 
for, pray ) These are fine doings to hear of at this date ! 
' Impertinent' indeed 1 By heaven, if Sanchez was thinking 
of making you his wife, he did well to look after your reput- 
ation a little ; for you seem to have been perilling it finely. 
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But that's not the qfaisstion in point. Did Don Pedro tiireaten 
Mr. Melville in this letter you speak of 1 " 

— no," said Lil feebly. After all, it was true. He 
had not. 

"Nor at any other timel Answer me at once, will 
you r 

Lil shook her head. She was crying too bitterly' for 
word^ 

" He did not, eh H He never knew him, never spoke to 
bim, never threatened him ; but because he had cared enough 
for you to remonstrate with you on your fast and impradent 
behaviour, and because he happened to be among the other 
masquers on one of the days last Carnival when this officer 
-was stabbed by some one you did not see, and whom no one 
else saw — on this absurd, baseless shadow, your insane vanity 
and love of romance finds an excuse for accusing an honour- 
able, high-minded man of a brutal and foolish murder ! " 

Lil made no answer. Where was the use 1 and Mr. Hardy 
let go her arm with a jerk which made her stagger. 

" Pray how many people have you repeated this calumny 
tol" he asked sternly. "I should like to know how far 
y^ou have injured an unoffending man, and put yourself in 
danger of being prosecuted for libel." 

Lil looked up through her tears. 

" Papa," she said piteously, it is no calnmny ; and if you 
could see Captain Carnegie now he would tell you so. He 
was there at the time. He knew it too, and he came to me 
afterwards and told me . • . but — ^but I have never spoken 
of it to any one else ; nor did he either. He — he said because 
Mr. Melville was engaged at home he did not wish . . Her 
voice was broken with sobs wrung from her by the remem- 
brance of that cruel interview ; but Mr. Hardy was in no 
mood to show mercy to her weakness. 

"Captain Carnegie was, I believe, this Melville's oldest and 
dearest friend," he said drily ; yet because he is safely in 
England, you ask me to believe that he not only knows who 
was his brotheivofficer's murderer, but has deliberately con- 
cealed his knowledge from those who would bring the assassin 
to justice, and left the country without confiding the secret to 
any one but a girl who might chitter-chatter both it, and his 
acquaintance with it, to half a score of her fellow-gossips 
before the day was out ! — Oh 1 you are insane. There is no 
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good in doubting it, or in being angry with you. Well, I 
have heard of these hysterical manias in girls before ; but • • 
Papa, indeed it is no mania." 

" Silence ! I tell you it is ; and fortunate for you that I 
think so, and do not punish it as a vile and wicked calumny 
by sending you away from home till you repent of it." 

"I cannot repent of it," Lil said very low, and with 
whitening lips. 

^ At least then you shall make amends for it, and in the 
first place by going to the Sanchez picnic on Friday, and 
behaving to Don Pedro as you should to a person you have 
so shamefully wronged. . Do you hear me 1" as she made 
no answer, save by a red spot agitation in either cheek. 

I hear you, papa, but I — cannot do it It is impos- 
sible." - 

Impossible to obey your father ! " he almost shouted. 

" Yes — ^in this. Oh ! papa, please don't be so very anfpy. 
I will do anything else you like. I — I am very sorry if I 
ever flirted with Don Pedro; but it is true what I have 
said ; and he . . ." 

Her father interrupted her for the second time that evening 
by going to the door ; but this time he took hold of the 
handle as if to open it 

*^ No," he said, recovering in a moment his usual control of 
voice and manner, I shall not be angry. One is not angry 
with hysterical maniacs. One only — puts them under 
control. Do you understand % I have seen for some time 
that you were out of health, and wanted change. Logan is 
in town at present ; and tells me that his wife finds estancia 
life very dull with no other woman within twenty miles to 
speak to. Kow, listen to me carefully. / do not go to the 
Sandiest on Friday without you, unless I have the excuse 
that an alteration for the worse in your health has compelled 
me to send you out of town for change of air and scene. If 
you persist in this delusion, I shall take that course as 
the only means possible for curing you of it, and protect- 
ing the family generally from any similar vs^;arie8 on your 
part Lo^n leaves town on Saturday; and his wife 
will be too glad x>i any companion to need pi^paration f(» 
one ; so you know how much time you have to make up 
your mind in. Leave the room now. I have nothing more 
to say." 
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This then was how Lil came to be at the Logans' estancia. 
At the moment, and in the longing for any escape from the 
miseries of her position , she almost hailed the chance of 
deliverance offered her ; and she had no fear of not finding a 
welcome. As Mr. Hardy had said, Englishwomen in tlie 
interior of Uruguay are too rare and precious not to be held 
in high and worshipping regard, and their presence regarded 
as an unmixed boon. There are countries where hospitality 
is not a Tirtue, but a privilege. 



CHAPTEE IIL 

NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

In listening mood she seemed to stand. 
The gnardiaa Naia'd of the strand. 

• • • • • 
A foot more light, a step more troe, 
Ne'er from the heath-flower dashed the dew.** 

ScoU (• T?i6 Lady the Lake *). 

"Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wonld na gie a hntton for her." — Bums, 

We have left Lil a long time standing on the banks of the 
river, or arroyo, as it is called in these parts; but in the 
first place it was necessary to explain how she came there at 
all ; and in the next the arroyo was by no means an un- 
pleasant spot to linger by on a fine spring morning before the 
sun had had time to heat the air unpleasantly, or even to dry 
up the dew which still hung on the tangle of long lush weeds 
and grasses in shady nooks, like a heavy veil of silver tissue 
wrought through and through with diamond sparks. 

People rise early for the most part in the ** camp as the 
Argentine and Uruguayan prairies are popularly, called by 
their English-speaking residents ; and Lil had been up at five, 
and had served her host and the other men staying in the 
house with the hot cofiee and biscuits which formed a sort of 
early breakfast for them, ere they started for the morning ride 
of inspection round the different jpti&stos on the estancia 
before the heat of the day set in. Generally Lil had her 
horse saddled too, and went with them, coming back all the 
Toaiet and fresher for the early gallop : and now and then 
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l^Ivs. Logan also made one of the party ; but, moet frequently, 
fat and laziness combined to persuade that good lady 'with a 
decided preference for bed until such time as the real break- 
fast, a substantial meal partaken of somewhere between ten 
and eleven o'clock, was ready ; and to-day, Lil's horse being 
laid up with a sore back, she too had elected to stay at home ; 
and having fed Mrs. Logan's parrot and canary, cleaned out 
their cages, and watered the few and very dusty plants which 
adorned the verandah, she piit on her hat, tucked a book 
under her arm, and rambled down to a favourite nook of hers 
near the arroyo. 

It was just at the spot where the stream was narrowest and 
deepest, the bank on the estancia side taking a sharp inward 
curve for about a hundred yards, beyond which at either end 
it ran out into a little, thickly-wooded promontory which 
cut off the view in both directions beyond that area ; While 
the opposite bank, which was considerably higher, and fringed 
with a dense thicket of willows, made a corresponding bow, 
round which In the wet season the narrowed stream ran as 
fiercely as the curved and glittering blade Qf a Turkish 
scimitar. 

The pendant boughs of the willow, mingling with the 
thorny ones of the tala and the scented lilac blossonis of the 
paraiso tree, met overhead and were reflected in the dark 
waters below ; while from every trunk and twig hung 
draperies of passion-flower and the big violet-hued convol- 
volus mingling with some nameless, scarlet-blossomed creeper, 
in and out of which the humming-birds kept flashing like 
sparks of green and ruby flame. It was a pretty, sheltered, 
flowery nook, albeit that the fringe of green did not stretch 
for more than a dozen to thirty ysurds inland from either bank, 
and that within another couple of months the stream which' 
lent it its refreshing hue would be dried up into a mere 
thread, or rather into a succession of stagnant pools sending 
up a hot steam into the drouthy air from their bed of feti(^ 
8un-cracked mud : albeit too, that hidden just behind the 
fringe of willows on the lower promontory was a ford, formed 
by a sudden shallowing and widening of the arroyo, where 
cattle came to drink at all hours of the day, and from whence 
she could even hear the rough voices of passing tropkros^ 
striving by threats and curses to urge their string of unwilling 
and restive' packhorses through the muddy water. 
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V But though these sounds were audible to the girl "they were 
just sufficiently removed by' distance, and commonplace in 
nature, not to disturb her; and she had no more fear of 
annoyance or interruption in the leafy retreat she had chosen 
for herself, than if it had been in the centre of a gentleman's 
park at home ; while as regards snakes, scorpions, and otiier 
venomous hichoa, some one had made it safer for her by 
clearing a tolerably wide path, not only round the old willow 
in vfhose gnarled lower branches she had found a seat, but 
through the belt of weeds and undergrowth leading to it 

It was in this tree that she had perched herself now, and 
lost in the interest of the book she had brought with her 
(a tattered and tobacco-stained copy of the * Woman in White/ 
left at the estancia by some male visitor), had forgotten how 
time was passing, and heard neither the screaming of a flock of 
small green parrots in the boughs above her, nor the discordant 
croaking of millions of frogs down in the river mud; nor 
even the splashing of water, neighing of horses, and human 
voices raised in various more or less objurgatory expressions, 
testifying to the fact that some party of men and horses was 
crossing the ford in the direction of the estancia. The 
voices died away again before long, but the splashing con- 
tinued and drew nearer, till its sudden cessation and the 
consequent stillness caused lil to look up with a quick, 
nervous start, and find herself staring straight into the face 
of a man who was seated on horseback in the middle of the 
stream, and gazing curiously through the network of willow- 
leaves at the girl above him. 

for a moment she was really frightened. It wad the first 
time any one had ever invaded her solitude that way, the 
passage up-stream being indeed very dangerous, owing to 
the presence of several big holes in the bed of it ; and the 
man was so near he could have stretched out his hai\d to 
touch her by pushing away the slender branches between 
them ; but in the act of starting up to escape, a little smile 
and c6lour came into her face, and she stood still, silent and 
poised like some wood-nymph on her leafy perch. In that 
first glance she had seen that the stranger was both an 
Englishman and a gentleman ; and all thought of fear or 
nervousness went away from her on the instant. 

With one of her own countrymen she must be safer (if 
anything) than alone; and perhaps he was going to the 
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estancia, and had missed the ford, and wanted direction. It 
scarcely needed a second glance to tell her that he was a 
Dew-comer in the country. 

And yet he was not attired in any unduly fashionable, or 
even civilised, fashion. He was quite young, not more than 
four-and-twenty, and strikingly handsome ; a man little over 
middle height, but so well-built and ** set up with such 
square shoulders, hollow back, and shapely, well-poised head, 
that he looked more than his real height, and never perhaps 
to better advantage than in his present guise of long riding- 
boots, and knickerbockers of heather-coloured tweed, worn 
over a blue linen shirt, and girt round the waist by a 
"gaucho*' belt of untanned deerskin, embroidered Indian- 
wise in bright-coloui-ed silks, and fastened by a massive buckle 
composed of four gold onzas} His pouch was strapped 
behind him on the saddle, according to custom, and his low 
felt hat, pushed back upon the glossy tangle of curling 
auburn locks which covered his head, afforded a full view 
of the darkly violet eyes under their darker level brows — 
the transparent colouring, delicately-shaped nose, and heavy 
brown moustache, shading a somewhat too-j)ointed, clean- 
shaven chin, which went some way towards making up the 
list of Mr. Max Lorimer^s attractions. 

If Lil, in her white dress, with the sunlight on her yellow 
hair, and on the flicker of green leaves around her, made A 
fair picture in his eyes, there is no denying that she, on her 
part, had seldom seen one better worth gazing at in return. 
The two young creatures looked at each other as Adam and 
Eve may have done at their first meeting in Paradise, and it 
was the man who spoke first. 

" Dispense, seiloritay si — si — yo — ** he began iu the most 
laboriously atrocious Spanish, uttered with the freshest 
English accent, as he took off his hat to her, an effort of 
courtesy which the renewed plunging of his horse rendered 
somewhat difficult. Lil thought it only charitable to in-< 
terrupt him. 

" / am English too," she said, with pleasant imconseious- 
ness of the slur she was putting on his Spanish by the uso 
of the adverb. ** Are you alone, and did you want to ask 
me to direct you auy where 1 *' 

1 An oma is equal to three pounds four. 
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The siiangei's surprise and delight lit up his face most 
agreeably. 

English I Are yon really 1" he exclaimed eagerly, and 
taking off his hat again with an impetuous deference which 
. bared his curly head altogether, *t What a delightful coin- 
cidence to meet a fellow-countrywoman in these wilds ! And 
yet the first moment I caught sight of you. I thought 
you could not be a native ; and I began to be afraid I was 
trespassing on private property. Am 11" 

" Certainly not," said LiL The young man spoke in a 
peculiarly pleasant voice, soft and mellow, with a refined 
accent all the more refreshing to her from its having grown 
somewhat unfamiliar during the last eight months. She 
answered him without the slightest embarrassment or affecta- 
tion of shyness. *'This bank is the limit of Mr. Loan's 
land, but the arroyo is neutral property. If you have come 
up from the ford, however, you were fortunate in getting so 
far without an accident. They say the bed of the stream is 
full of deep holes hereabouts." 

** By Jove, then, I am lucky to have escaped them 1 My 
friend might have warned me, as it is his horse I am riding, 
and a broken leg for it would have been his loss. If you'll 
allow me, and I shall not splash you, I'll save any further 
ri^k by landing." 

He did it almost as he spoke, though it was not an easy 
performance, the bank being high, and the water up to his 
stirmp-irons, while the horse was tired enough to be lin willing 
for the leap \ but his master j?ro ^em was evidently at home in 
the saddle and accustomed to make the beast under him obey. 
There was a small streak of blood mingling with the water on 
the animal's side, as after a momentary plunge and struggle he 
vas landed, dripping and foam-fiecked, on the bank at Lil's 
side ; but the rider's voice was as gracefully easy and polite 
as ever, as he expressed a hope that no drops had gone over 
her, and added : 

*'You mentioned Mr. Logan's name. I am on my way 
ivith a friend of mine to visit him at his estancia. Indeed 
I only left my party at the ford because I thought a twenty 
mile ride had made me too unpresentable to show at a gentle- 
man's house without getting rid of some of the dust first, as 
this shady stream gave me a promise of doing. I little 
thought, however, that I was rushing into the presence of 
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the tutelary nymph of the spot ; and I do hope you will 
forgive my intrusion." Then, as by a' sudden thought, as he 
dismounted and came to her side leading his horse by the 
bridle: "By the way, I had forgotten — how very stupid 
of me 1 Some one said there was a Mrs. Logan. Of course 



*' No," said Lil, smiling a little, "I am not she. I am only 
a visitor at the estancia ; but as it is quite near, and I am 
going back there now, I can take you with me. ,Yoa must 
be ravenously hungry if you have come such a distance, and 
I am sure Mrs. Logan will excuse your dustiness. We are 
used to that commodity here." 

** Are you 1 You are very kind to me ; but I ought to tell 
you my name. It is Max Lorimer, at your service, at 
present a guest of a certain Mr. KichoUs of the Estancia 
Santa Isabella. Probably you know him." 

I don't think so, but I dare say he is a friend of Mr. 
Logan's. I have not been here long enough to know all of 
them as yet." 

"Then like me you are only a recent arrival, in this 
country % " 

" Oh no, I was bom in it, and my home is in Monte San 
Felipe." 

"Nonsense I Oh! I beg your pardon j but is it really t 
I could not have believed it." 

"Why noti" and Lil opened her eyes, turning a little 
round from the house, which they were now quite near, to 
look up at her companion. He was still walking beside her, 
and drew nearer as he answered in a low voice and with head 
bent towards hers : 

^Because even in my wildest imaginings I could never 
have believed so rough a land couM bear so fair and exquisite 
a flower. Please may I know now by what name I ought to 
call itl" 

He got no answer for a moment. Two or three half-Indian 
boys had made a rush forward to take his horse, and lead it 
off to where sundry others were tethered in front of the 
house; while one of the lads volunteered the information 
that the patron^ and the rest of the gente^ vete in the 
verandah at the side of the building. 

"Then take this gentleman there," said Lil shortly. A. 
1 Master. » People. 
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deep colour had come into her face, hut rather that of dis* 
pleasure than of confusion, and she held her head suddenly 
erect. It did not need any extraordinary quickness on Max 
Xjorimer's part to see that he had made a mistake, and that 
her previous frank manner conveyed no invitation towards 
familiarity. 

" I heg your pardon," he said eagerly, and trying to stop 
her as they entered the saguan^ or arched entry to the house, 
and she made a slight motion as if to leave him. I*m afraid 
you think me impertinent ; hut I assure y6u I only spoke on 
the impulse of the moment; and if you can imagine the 
delightful surprise of meeting an English girl at all in such 
an unlooked-for manner — " He got no further, for Lil had 
partly opened a door through vrhich floated a huzz of voices, 
and among them one ivhich exclaimed in very audible tones : 

" Oh, it was Lorimer's bet. He thinks himself no end of 
a lady-killer, and has backed himself to make a conquest of 
the pretty Miss Hardy within half-an-hour of meeting her. 
For the sake of my pocket, Mrs. Logan, / hope she'll — " 

Max Lorimer turned round with a face of agony; but Lil 
had disappeared ; and he had nothing for it but to follow 
the Indian boy into the room within. 

It was half-an-hour later before Miss Hardy made her 
appearance there, and stood for a moment flushed and hesi- 
tating as she surveyed the group of people assembled in the 
verandah outside. Foremost among them was John Logan, 
her host, a giant of a man, with a long, flat red face, a bald 
head, and shaggy grizzled beard, falling half-way across the 
front of his shabby frieze coat and flannel shirt, his legs 
encased in long riding-boots, which were stretched out before 
him as he reclined almost at full length in an American cane 
chair; while facing him, and seated on an inverted hamper, was 
another man, somewhat past middle age, lean in figure, with 
what little hair he had growing in small, damp tufts about 
his head ; light, watery eyes, a ragged moustache, no chin to 
Bpeak of, and a nose whose abnormal size and vividness of 
colour testified to his devotion to the vine-wrcathed god : a 
devotion which received further testimony from a certain 
trembling of his head and of the thin, sinewy hands, which 
were left more exposed to view than elegance required by the 
too tight and too short sleeves of the old alpaca coat, shrunk 
in repeated washings, which adorned his perr>on. This 
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gentleman, who had exchanged his riding-hoots for a pair of 
venerahle carpet slippers, and who rejoiced in the legal cog- 
nomen of Theophilus Meggan and the familiar nickname of 
" Meggy had arrived at the estancia one day with a note of 
introduction from another estanciero, setting forth that Mr. 
Meggan had come out to South America to try sheep-farm- 
ing, and was looking ahout him a little hefore buying sheep, 
or taking a partnership anywhere. Logan, who was unmar- 
ried at the time, had hospitably invited him to spend a few- 
weeks at the estancia, and when these were over by some 
months Mr. Meggan had prolonged the stay on his own 
invitation. He was " looking about him " ; and as it was 
understood that he had already tried Australia and failed 
there, it doubtless behoved him to be more careful in his 
present adventure. That was eleven years and six months 
ago now, and Mr. Meggan was still at Casa Blanca, and still, 
it is to be presumed, "looking about He at any rate always 
spoke of himself as a kind of passing bird "staying with 
Jack Logan for a time " ; but as what little money he had 
ever possessed had gone long since in drink, and as South 
American hospitality was (in those days at any rate) incapable 
of turning a dog from the door that had once claimcil shelter 
there, it is to be supposed that the " time " alluded to was so 
far indefinite as to be only limited by the term of his owi| 
natural existence. On the other hand, it must be said for 
him that he helped Logan about the estancia, let Mrs. Logan 
bully him, played a iair hand at icarfiy and a bad one at 
whist, and so worked out his keep at any rate. 

Next to him, and busily engaged in stuffing a handful of . 
tobacco into a huge pipe, was an unmistakable Scotchman, 
red-bearded and sandy-haired, about forty, and wearing the 
appearance of having been recently " sprucened up " ; though 
his long riding-boots, stretched out before him as he leant 
back luxuriously in a chintz-covered arm-chair minus two 
castors, were still white with the dust of the road, which it 
would take more than one brushing to remove. He was 
talking to his host across Mrs. Logan, who, seated baby-wise 
on a hassock at his side, with her elbows on her knees, and 
her fat little chin propped on two fat little fists, was giving 
all her attention to Max Lorimer, and laughing quite as 
merrily, and a little more loudly, than that young man him- 
self at something which had just been said. 
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Mis. Logan was a yery fat little woman altogether, almost 
as small and round as a good-sized ball ; and when Logan 
fell in love with her in the stationer's shop in Birmingham, of 
which her father was the proprietor, and having married her 
brought her out to South America, she was under twenty- 
five, and one of those doll-like, babyish little things who 
might easily be taken for half as young again. That was ten 
years ago, and she was now betwixt thirty and forty, and 
looked older ; but having lived at the estancia ever since, 
the one cynosure of admiration for all the men who came or 
went by there, and without a single female fiiend to mark 
the unkindly passage of time by pointing out to her the 
crows' feet at the comers of her bright black eyes, and the 
sparse hairs in her bright black ringlets, she had continued 
doll-like and babyish to the present day, and with all the 
infantile graces and petulances proper to that impersonation. 

Perhaps no other rSle would have suited her equally well. 
8he had no mind, and little education. She had never had 
a child to awaken her maternal instincts, and her husband 
was too good-natured and easy-going to stir her unselfish 
ones ; while she lacked the spur of any rival household in 
the neighbourhood to rouse her to anything like strict atten- 
tion, to her house or person. South American estancieros are 
a rough-living, " laisser-aller " race in general, easily satisfied 
with anything they can get in the way of food or home com- 
forts, and going without as easily whatever is unattainable ; 
and Mrs. Logan, finding this out early in the day, and being 
naturally lazy to the bone, had allowed her domestic arrange- 
ments to sink down to . the lowest level compatible with the 
presence of a white mistress at alL 

What man in those wild parts would have been unchival- 
rous enough to comment unflatteringly on anything in a 
household graced by the rare presence of one of his own 
countrywomen; or to hint that there were better-managed 
est<ancias even within a day's ride: houses where the mis- 
tresses did not dispense with stays and darning-cotton, wear 
their slippers down at heel, drink strong brandy-and-water, 
and lie in bed till mid-day, leaving their husbands to come 
in, after a hard morning's work, to an ill-cooked meal and 
a wife in eurl-papeis ? Mrs. Logan's husband made no re« 
monstrance, however. A big, slow, heavy gentleman, with 
clumsy wits and kind heart, he had begun by worshipping 
7 
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the rosy-fetced, childkfa thing -whom he had first wooed at the 
paternal stationer's ; and would have thoiTght it cruel in the 
extreme to find fault with her ways and management abroad, 
even if he had not become too used to the rough bachelor 
habits of camp life to notice any shortcomings in them. 

So Mrs, Lc^n had her own way entirely— dawdled, slept, 
and fanned herself, scolded her husband and her servants, 
fretted incessantly for the society she hadn't got, and had 
nev^r known, and flirted or fumed with that she had : getting 
fatter and redder every day ; and more convinced that she 
was the most unselfish martyr to ill-usage and injustice that 
the world had ever produced. 

Who but a brute could ever have had the heart to tear her 
away from the shining delights of Birmingham, from shops 
and chapel, from cheap theatres and smart bonnets, from 
small dances and smaller female gossip ; and bury her alive 
in the middle of a howling desert without a soul to speak to or 
sympathise with her for the rest of her natural days 1 And 
who but a man as falsely i)rutal as Logan could by his mis- 
leading representations of this Gehenna of despair have 
inveighed a guileless young girl and her unsuspecting parents 
into consenting to such « sacrifice 1 This was the bmnlen of 
Mrs. Logan's complaints, repeated ad nauseam to the culprit 
himself, and any one who would listen to them, for the last 
ten years ; and yet Logan had never once lifted his hand to 

her, or given her a hwder word than, " J> it all, Carrie 

girl 1 don't be a fool 1 " when goaded to the worst pitch of 
aggravation. 

There be men who have the patience of elephants ; and the 
peevishness of a fat woman is often more intolerable than the 
passion of a thin one ; but Jack Logan had always two con- 
solations to fall back upon: the first, that if Carrie was 
fractious over things now, she was nothing to what she had 
been in the earlier days when the fijrst pangs of disillusion- 
ment were still keen within her; and secondly, that if she 
nagged him, who was her own lawfal bondsman and property, 
§he nagged plenty of others also who were neither. 

^ith regaird to this, indeed, there had once been a scan- 
dalous story whispered cautiously about over the social glass 
in distant estancias ^le| it never be surmised that there is no 
such thing as a male gossip 1), that Mrs. Logan's disgust for 
|he mono^ion^ of Casa B]anca had reached such a pitch some 
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three years or eo after ^er first installation there, and while 
her waist ^was still of moderate size, and h^r cheeks less like 
.peonies than, roses, as to lead her to do more tlian waste her 
time in idly reviling her miseries : in other words, to turn 
her hack upon them altogether; and this (which was the 
unfortunate part of the matter) not in her husband's com- 
pany, but in that of a male visitor who happened to be 
staying at the estancia while Logan was away on business in 
Monte San Felipe. The pair departed on horseback, the 
only mode of travelling in those parts, but unfortunately (or 
fortunately as the case might be) k was in the season of the 
equinoxes; and long before they reached the first halting- 
pUce a terrific storm of wind and rain broke over them, and 
soaked Mr& Logan through, owing to the fact (then fi/st 
discovered) that her companion had forgotten to bring her 
macintosh with him : a misfortune which rose into tragedy 
when, while too much occupied in bewailing her soaked con- 
dition to look where . she was going, she let her horse put 
his foot into a biseacJio hole and upset her over his head 1 
Fortunately the ground was soft, and she was not hurt ; but 
the steed was lamed j and to be drenched with rain, covered 
with mud from head to foot, and obliged to go at a jog>hobble, 
all through the reprehensible carelessness of another person, 
was too much for Mr& Logan's nerves and temper. Even 
Logan would never have treated her sol Logan never let 
her put her nose outside the door when a storm was threaten- 
ing. Logan would as soon have forgotten to bring her cloak 
— twenty cloaks if she had wanted them— or have led her 
into a hole on purpose to break her neck, as he would have 
dreamt of flying," To put it briefly, indeed, the lady did so 
weep and scold and ''go on" at the luckless Lothario, made 
for the nonce responsible for her woes, that, not having 
Logan's patience, and waking suddenly to the perception that 
there might be two sides to every question, and that his late 
host was, perhaps, after all, a person more to be ^pitied than 
envied, tliat gentleman did then &nd there decide on taking 
a base advantage of a low hill they were then approaching, 
and, making a wide circuit round it, did (thanks to Mrs. 
Logan's ignorance of the country) set their horses' faces 
homeward again without her being aware of tlae fact ISTor 
did she find it out till they were actually within sight of the 
estancia, when, in answer to her exclamation of thankfulness 
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at the prospect of some sheltering roof, he curtly informed 
her that she might avail herself of this one without the 
smallest scruple, seeing that it was her own ; and that having 
hrought her safely back to it, he should take the liberty of 
recommending her to remain there in future: feeling sure 
that slie would hardly find a more suitable one, or an indi- 
vidual better able than its present owner to suit himself to 
her, on this side of the Atlantia . ^ * 

The story goes that Mrs. Logan took to her 'bed at once, 
overwhelmed with shame and anger; and there Logan, re- 
turning unexpectedly the next day, found her, laid up with 
a cold and ague, but extending so uimsually warm a welcome 
to him that the good fellow was quite touched ; and rejoiced 
mightily that the new Paris bonnet he had brought her from 
Monte San Felipe strapped on the back of his saddle was the 
smartest and most expensive to be procured in that city. 
The ma^ visitor had left before then; but as Mrs, Logan 
frankly and piteously explained her illness as being due to 
his selfishness in omitting to bring her macintosh on the 
occasion of their going out for a ride together, &a, &c. — ^her 
husband, knowing the vivacity of his Carrie's expressions 
on such occasions, was not surprised at his guest's departure ; 
nor, as I need hardly assure my reader, did any. faintest 
hint or whisper of the ridiculous story I have just recorded 
ever reach his ears from that day to this. Nay, I am bound 
to own, that there are some who think that the whole tale 
was made up afterwards from the trifling circumstance that 
on the next occasion of Logan's meeting with the gentleman 
alluded to, that individual showed a decided inclination to 
avoid his late host : an unsocial trait, however, which was 
frustrated by the burly giant himself, who, marching straight 
up to him, taxed him good-naturedly, though with a certain 
severity as well, with "not having taken proper care of 
Carrie, and let her in for a bad cold, during his absence 
Uiat tiine" to which the ^culprit made no reply at all, but 
looked remarkably silly ; while one or two other men who 
were present " smole " grimly (as the great Artemus hath it) 
on each other before proposing the timely diversion of a B. 
and S. all round. 

For my part, and considering all tlie alleged facts of the 
case, I must say I don't believe one word in ten of them. 
At any rate, be they true or false, they belonged at this time 
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to such a remote period as to deserve to have passed into 
oblivion ; and Lil certainly had never heard of them. 

At the present moment Mrs. Logan's bright eyes, round' 
and hlack as glass beads in a red pincushion, were sparkling 
with enjoyment as she exclaimed, looking up into Mr. 
Lorimer's face: 

- " But what a dreadfully bold young man you must be ! 
'Pdon't believe it." 

"Believe whati" said Lorimer lightly. **That I am 
bold 1 Please don't, for I assure you the reverse is, and 
always has been, the case." 

"Well, but you must have said or. done something to 
frighten Miss Hardy, or she wouldn't have run away from 
you." 

"She didn't. It was she who frightened me, and made 
me run away. Indeed, as you see, I ran so fast I got here 
first" ^ 

To be protected by me," laughed Mrs. Logan fgiving a 
sharp tug to the front of the gay silk dress which she had 
donned on being informed that a party of visitors were riding 
up to the estancia; and which, thanks to her infantile 
position, was giving rather prominently to view a large hole 
in the heel of a not over clean stocking. She had been 
happily unconscious of the state of her foot gear till now, 
azid had supposed that Mr. Lorimer's involuntarily downward 
glance betokened admiration for the still pretty foot which 
she thereupon thrust more coquettishly forward. Later dis* 
coveries turned her rather hot and cross, but she made 
a brave effort to conceal her mortification, and went on 
trippingly : 

" Upon my word, you don't deserve it, and I've a good 
mind to send you away again. Fancy owning that you have 
come to a lady's house not to see her, but another young 
woman who happens to be staying with her ! Why, I don't 
believe even Meggy there would be so rude." 

" * £veh Meggy M " grunted that individual, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth, and emitting a cloud of blue smoke 
with the worda " But that's always the way. Whenever 
shots are flying, Meggy's sure to come in for a pellet I don't 
believe I ever said anything rude to you in my life, Mrs. 
Logan." 

And I'm sure I didn't," said Max ; " l^icholson here has 
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made an absurd statement about me, which is just his chaff 
of course, and which I considered too far beneath contempt 

for refutation ; but " 

"Lorimer, you*re making matters worse," put in- the 
Scotchman with a sarcastic grin which widened a naturally 
wide, thin-lipped mouth so suddenly that it almost seemed as 
though a slice had been neatly cut through his face from ear 
to ear. " Ye might as well say Miss Hardy herself is beneath 
contempt." 

" And / don't know that that would be worse," said Mrs. 
Logan sharply. " Lil Hardy's my dearest friend, and I love her 
dearly, so I wouldn't advise any one to make light of her ; 
.but I think it was me that was being treated with contempt 
before ; and I'm * present company ', while she isn't^ ^" 

" Good morning, Lil, my dear," said Logan, getting up 
suddenly from his long chair, and holding out a huge red 
hand to ||me one in the background. ** You've just come in 
good time. "We were wondering what had become of you, 
and these good folks are beginning to make as free with your 
name as — well, hang it all I as the^ do with the Almighty's.'' 

The other men had all risen also, looking a little awkward 
and embarrassed, while Max hurriedly flung his cigar from 
him as far as it would go, accompanying the action with an 
ejaculation fortunately too well smothered to shock propriety. 

Lil was standing at one of the glass-doors leading into the 
comedor} tall and upright as a garden lily in her pure white 
dress, and with a whole world of fine contempt written in every 
line and curve of her exquisite face. 

^ Dining-room. 
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CHAPTER IV. ' * 

BY MOONLIGHT. 

" Low sitting on the ground, 
Masing foil sadly in his sullein minde." — Spenser, 

** Self-loye, my liege, is not so vile a sin." — Henry V,, Act II. Scene it. 

"Shall quips, and sentences, and these paper bullets of the brain, awe 
a man from the career of his humour T '* 

Much Ado AbaiU Nothingif Act II. Scene iii. 

"I DO vthh I could persuade you to forgive me, Miss 
Hardy," said Max very miserably. 

It was the evening of the second day of the young man's . 
visit to Gasa Blanca, and Lil was swaying to and fro in a 
rocking-chair set out in the verandah for the benefit of the 
night air. 

In the comedor * the men were still gathered Jtflfection- 
ately round the wine and beeivbottles, their tmited voices, 
amicable or argumentative, making themselves pretty dis- 
tinctly audible even through clouds of tobacco-smoke and 
closed doors, on the one eternal topic " sheep ", which forms 
the beginning and ending of every estanciero's conversation. 
I did know one once who had a few books (not about 
sheep) und read them, and could think and even talk about 
some other subject for a whole evening under strong en- 
couragement ; but he was the solitary exception that proves 
the rule, a ** burning and a shining light " in the vast waste 
of ovine unintellectuality ; and, if I remember rightly, a 
religious man and a Unitarian. Anyway, I have always 
regarded that body with profound respect ever since. 

Mrs. Logan was asleep on a sofa in the sala. You could 
just see the ^ dim outlines of her figure, the face concealed 
under a cambric handkerchief, and the feet very conspicuous 
and glorious to behold in a pair of Lil's open-work stockings 
and resetted shoes (the lady was of that frankly simple nature 
which is not above borrowed finery), but beyond a gently 
monotonous music of her own unconscious composing, she 
neither offered interruption nor contribution to the conversa- 
tion of those who were only divided from her by a space of a 
few feet and an open doorway ; and lulled by warmth and 
darkness, slumbered as peacefully as in her own bed. 

Out in the verandah, however, where the moonbeams ky 
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-white on the planked floor, and touched to silvery green the 
leaves of the few castor-oil plants and geraniums treasured by 
Lil, in one corner, all was cool, and still, and quiet ; so cool 
from the pure, fresh breeze blowing across limitless leagues of 
unpeopled prairie, that the girl, swaying softly in her shadowy 
comer, was glad of the warmth afforded by. the fleecy shawl 
she had thrown round her shoulders before coming out 

Outside, on trampled ground and waving grass, on bush 
and hummock, and the long, gently-swelling undulations of 
the wide pasture lands beyond, the moonlight rested like a 
thin whitish sheet, against which the rounded tops of the line 
of willows down by the arrotjo looked by contrast as though 
carven out of ebony ; while high above both, the full ringed 
orb of night hung like a silver lamp in a sky of molten 
sapphire. So still was the scene and hour that the sharp 
croak of the congregations of frogs down by the river's bank 
could be distinctly heard, though softeneil by distance to an 
almost mtfsical sound ; while, mellowed by the same soothing 
influence, such more familiar camp noises as the tinkle of a 
guitar, broken every now and then by a low monotonous 
chant from one of the 'pem£ ranchos, the bark of a dog, or 
burst of laughter from the servants' quarters at the rear of the 
house; even the plaintive '^Ba-a-a" echoed and answered 
from one woolly-coated and wakeful beastie, couched unseen 
among the hillocks, to another, fell upon the ears accustomed 
to tiiem with suflicient homely familiarity to rather add to, 
than take from, the pervading peace and restfulness of the 
surroundings. 

Max Lorimer had come out from the comedor rather 
suddenly, shutting the door behind him, and flinging himself 
down in a half-sitting, half-reclining posture on the verandah, 
his back against one of the rough wooden supports, his feet 
resting on the dewy ground without. He did not say 
anything for a minute or so, neither did Lil ; but some slight 
movement of hers, as though she were about to rise, made 
him turn his handsome head, glistening in the moonbeams 
like burnished bronze, towards her, as he uttered the words 
we have recorded. Lil answered them with extreme coldness. 

** I don't understand you," she said, briefly. 

''Oh yes, you do," said Max, leaning his elbow on the 
floor and supporting his chin in the palm of his hand, so that 
he could look up through the shadows to her face. You 
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UBderstand me quite 'well^ and you are awfully bard to me. 
Miss Hardy. You judge and accuse Tne of a hundred crimes 
which I wouldn't have dreamt of committing ; and all the 
time I'm feeling guilty and miserable enough about tl^one 
error I did fall into, and ask nothing better than to confess 
it frankly to you, and ask your forgiveness." 

Lil's pale face flushed slightly. Mr. Lorimer had one of 
those mellow, pleasant voices, seldom lieard except among 
the upper classes, and which most women find irresistibly 
-winning, especially when it has a coaxing ring in it; but 
some angry feeling seemed to rise in her, and harden her, as 
he said : the sister feeling of that he had roused when he told 
her under the willow trees how pretty he thought her ; and 
she asked him as coldly as before : 

*'What is the *one crime' you wish to confess, Mr. 
Lorimer 1 Your making me the subject of an impertinent 
bet among a lot of hard-living, hard-drinking men like those 
in there ; oi the way you were discussing me anlong them 
yesterday morning, even after you had seen me and — and 
must have known " 

"Known whatV he said eagerly, and leaning a little 
nearer to her. It was always much better to him that a 
woman — a pretty woman especially — should be angry with 
him, rather than simply indifferent ; and that Lil had got angry 
in speaking was sufficiently manifest by the sudden tremble 
in her voice, and deepened crimson on her cheeks. 

" I was going to say that I was vain enough to suppose 
you would see I was a lady ; and men do not generally talk of 
ladies — young ones especially — ^in the way that — that ** 

" In other words, you paid me the compliment of thinking 
me a gentleman, and you accuse me of not acting like one ! " 
Lorimer broke in hotly. '^Miss Hardy, please listen to me. 
In common justice you ought to do so. I did make a bet 
aTx>ut you ; I own it. That was the one sin I have been guilty 
of, unless you include my thoughtless compliment to you by 
the river; but the bet was before I had ever seen you or 
knew you ; and I got led into it by a bit of thoughtless chaff. 
It happened in this way. I was staying at ^Nicholson's. I 
had a note of introduction to him, from a man in Buenos 
Ayres, where I first landed ; and the other day a fellow came 
over from this place, and brought a message from Mr. Lc^an, 
V> the effect that he heard Nicholson had got his shearing over 
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early, that he was very late with it here, and short of hands ; 
and that if Logan could spare him two or three, and at the 
same time send him over some colts they had heen in treaty 
abouf, he should be immensely obliged. Nicholson said he'd 
half a mind to go himself, and take two of his — what is 
it you call shepherds and labouring men here % " 
''Peons?" • 

" Yes, that's it, pay — oans. Sounds like a bad attempt at 
the French for peacocks, doiesn't it 7 Well, then he asked me 
if I cared to come too, as I wanted to see everything there was 
to see in estancia life, and this was a larger place than his. 
I said I should like it immensely; but I could hardly go ' 
without an invitation, especially as the new-comer had 
mentioned a Mrs, Logan ; on which Nicholson told me that 
no one waited for invitations in these parts, and that as for 
Mrs. Logan, she was only too glad of the chance of a — — I 
mean," said Max, his gentlemanly instincts leading him to 
check himself suddenly, — " that she was always hospitable 
enough to be glad to welcome a visitor from the old country. 
I said I had hardly seen an Englishwoman since I landed, 
so it would be just as pleasant to me, and I believe I added 
something stupid about wishing it were possible to see a 
preftty English face again, after your sallow Spaniards and 
half-breeds, whom romancists call so lovely, and I think 
hideous. Anyhow, that was how your name came up: They 
began boasting of a native bom beauty, staying at Logan's, 
who would put to shame any English, Scotch, or Irish one I 
had ever seen, and— — " 

"Yes, yes, I know — " Lil broke in a little impatiently. 
**When men with nothing to do get together, they always 
talk a great deal of nonsense ; but there is no need for yon 
to repeat it to me." 

" Thanks. I dare say / talked a good deal of nonsense. 
In fact, I know now that I did ; and they (very rightly) put 
me down as disgustingly bumptious, and conceited. Any- 
way, that was what brought on the bet. They offered to lay 
me twenty-five to five in dollars, that the beauty I would see 
iere, would be quite equal to any I had ever seen in England 
or elsewhere; and — and — well, I took it.' Of course I have 
lost, cela va satis dire ; but that being the first punishment 
for my sin of incredulity, I 

"Of couisel" said Lil scornfully. "Mr. Lorimer, I 
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thought I said you .need not go on about that now. And 
you are telling me of bets laid by other men. I do not tliink 
you are Tery^ frank, after alL That was not the one yoa 

made: the 

I thought you told me not to repeat all the nonsense to 
you," Max interrupted angrily ; but lil had the satisfaction 
of seeing that he coloured and looked embarrassed, and she 
would not spare him. ** Well — if you will have it, I did bet 
that if you were as pretty as an English girl, you would be 
as — as kind as a South American one. Tber^ wasn't much 
harm in that, after all. The girls over here are awfully kind 
and nice to a fellow. IVe found them so, at any rate, and 
it's very jolly of them, of course ; and — and I'm sure all that 
ogling and fan business is awfully pretty, and I myself hate 
stuck-up people and puritanism/' Max went on bungling 
worse and worse, and getting deeper into the mud in his 
efforts at extricating himself with each word. ^ And when 
one of the men got up and said you thought no more of 
snubbmg any man's head off than il you were a duchess— 
dare say you had snubbed him, he was a vulgar little cad) — I 
answered him on the spur of the moment, that I didn't 
believe you'd snub me ; and — ^and — that I thought — I hoped 
— ^well, I suppose I did offer to bet that we — that is, you — I 
mean you and I, you know — ^would be on the friendliest 
terms before a couple of haoxa were out I-^'pon my 
honour, I really thought I was defending you ; that is, you 
know, I like women who are friendly, and — ^and all that sort 
of thiiag. I — ^Miss Hardy, look here I I see what you think. 
Tou fancy you understand, it all now ; and yet in one way, I 
don't believe you understand it at alL How should you i 
Tou don't- hear men's talk generally; and you never ought 
to have heard this — any of it It wasn't meant for you. It 
WBS just the idlest chaff and .nonsense, and — and I do think 
it's hard — ^indeed, I don't believe a fellow was ever put in 
such a position before, as to be forced to tell a young lady, 
almost a stranger to him, every idle word said by him and a 
lot of others, in a private gossip over their pipes and grog." 

''I suppose it is hard," said Lil calmly, and not at all 
moved by the mingled indignation and distress of her 
penitent ; ^ but then, you know, it is harder for the youngs 
lady — almost a stranger to you, as you say — to be made the 
subject of such chaff and gossip at all ; and you are not so 
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much to be pitied as she ; for if you lost one bet, as you 
compLiin — which I do not think you need have done — I 
hear/' holding her head very high, and speaking with celd 
contempt out of the folds of her fleecy shawl — " that you 
claim {by what right you best know) to have won the second 
and larger one ! " 

I have done nothing of the sort," cried Max, too excited 
to remain seated, for he sprang up and began to pace the 
verandah with hasty strides. " By sheer accident I happened 
to meet you first ; and I suppose I let my delight at such 
good luck carry me away, and that I deserved a snubbing. 
Anyway, you did snub me — down to the ground — and sent 
me off about my business. That was bad enough for me, in 
all conscience ; but it was worse when I got to the house ; 
for what must Nicholson do before we had been ten minutes 
out here, but tell Logan and his wife all about the absurd 
bets (confoundedly ungentlemanly I think it was of him ! ) 
— and begin chaffing me about your non-appearance. I didn't 
say anything at -first. Perhaps you'll tell me I ought to have 
owned I had lost my bet, and that would have ended the 
matter ; but a man doesn't like to post himself up for ridicule 
before a lot of strangers ; more especially as the other men 
had come in by then ; and they all set on me, and began 
chafi&ng me about you, and wishing you would come in and 
correct my ideas about South American girls, till at last I 
couldn't stand it ; and just said quietly that you wouldn't 
be long : you had only gone back to your willow tree for 
something you left there after showing me the way up to the 
house ; and then I told Nicholson the beauty wager was his 
beyond dispute, and I should be glad to pay it him as soon 
as he liked for the sake of such a pleasant five minutes as I 
liad enjoyed down in the wood there. 

" That was all : every word, I swear it ; and if it made 
them think that something more than the mere sight of you 
had made the five minutes pleasant to me, that was their 
look out. It may have been wrong of me not to disabuse 
them ; but if you were a man, I think you*d have found the 
temptation to hold your tongue natural enough. Of course I 
knew you would be in in a moment, and that then they would 
see for themselves how friendly (!) we were ; but if you were 
a man 

" But I don't want to be a Han— for that 1 " cried Lil, her 
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blue eyes laughing out irrepressibly at the half-angry, half- 
woe-b^one iteration of the words as her companion stopped 
his impatient walk and looked at her appeaJingly. " I — I 
think the temptation would have been rather strong even for 
a woman ; for me at any rate.'' 

Max Lorimer looked at her in surpri&e. He did not 
understand her, and it was difficult to see her face in the 
dusky corner where she sat. 

"Do youl" he said. "Then — ^then why," indignation 
beginning to stir again in his voice, " are you so very angry 
with mel" 

" I don't think I am so very angry now," said Lil, smiling, 
though you were wrong, and you deserved to be punished 
for making the bet at all. You should not talk of girls in 
that way here. I dare say in every country men say a great 
many things they wouldn't like women to hear ; but in these 
parts some of the men are sure to tell the women afterwards,' 
and then the women are vexed. I dare say ym think that 
mean ; but there are not so many of us here, you know, as 
there are in England ; and so we are more confided in and 
thought of." 

"Are youl" said Max, staring a little. "By Jove! if it 
is thinking much of a woman to soil her ears with all the 
after-dinner and stable talk in which men indulge, I'd rather 
think little of her ; and if she were my wife or sister I'd 
request ^ther men to do the same, and knock their heads o£E 
if they didn't." 

The fair face in the shadow flushed up suddenly, and then 
dimpled into a laugh. 

" And would you knock their heads off if they said * by 
J ove ! ' or * confoundedly ' before your wife or sister 1 My 
sisters never allow swearing in our house in Monte San Felipe : 
not in the sala, that is, nor in English or Spanish. As to 
other less familiar languages — well, we allow you some 
indulgence. Oaths in Sanscrit or even in Eomaic Greek 
might be passed over; but please don't curse in Latin. 
£very one who goes to hear the bishop read out the annual 
excommunication against people who don't go to their duties 
on Low Sunday, understand thatJ* 

But Mr. Lorimer was sulky, and neither wanted to laugh 
nor be laughed at. This beautiful girl had frightened him 
at fiiat by her severity and hauteur ; and he had been honestly 
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annoyed with himself for having offended her ; but knowing 
her not at all, he hardly understood the rapid changes of mood 
which made her varying expressions doubly fascinating to 
others ; and the ripple of merriment in her soft voice offended 
him, and made him think she had been leading him on to 
make game of hint 

*' I am glad you are so amiable," he answered diortly, 
" Perhaps, then, you will kindly make some indulgence for 
me ; especially as I shall not be likely to offend you again by 
swearing or anything else." 

" Oh, I am sure of that," said Lil, with a frank smile of 
forgiveness. She thought he had been quite punished enough 
now. " And as to the swearing, that was only a joke. I am 
not angry at present, Mr. Lorimer." 

" Thank you,'* he said, though not cheerfuUy, nor appar- 
ently conscious that she had stretched out the tips of two 
slender fingers beyond her white muffling. "Then I may- 
consider my numerous confessions and apolc^es concluded, 
and — bid you good-bye.** 

" Or good night, rather,** Lil answered nonchalantly ; " for 
I am going to bed, and I suppose you to join the others at 
their cards. What a noise Mr. Meggan is making ! '* 

" I am going to pay Mcholson the amount I owe him for 
the two wagers, and to put up my bag," said Lorimer. ** I 
shall have left here before you are up to-morrow, Miss Hardy, 
80 it was good-bye I meant — ^not good night" 

" Oh, are you off so soon 1 *' asked Lil quite, cheerfully. 
" Perhaps you are afraid of becoming another Mr. Meggan. 
Well, you are wise ; and besides, the shearing really begins 
to-morrow, and it is horrid work, they say — so greasy! 
Good-bye." 

"Who's talking about going and good-byes 1" cried Mrs. 
Logan, trotting out into the verandah, in a much flushed and 
rumpled condition from the lengthy slumber in which she 
had been indulging. " Why, lil, what are you and Mr. 
Lorimer about 1 He looks quite angry. You've not been 
' quarrelling with one another, have you 1 " 

" Well, I don't quite know," said Lil demurely. " I wag 
angry with Mr. Lorimer, and inclined to quarrel with him 
a little while ago ; but- 1 have quite forgiven him now, and 
it is he who is angry and quarrelling with me at presents 
At least I think he is; are not you, Mr. Lorimer)" 
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She had risen as she spo^e, and as she came forward into 
the moonheams, letting the shawl slide downwards from her 
head and shoulders, there was something so pure and 
dazzling in the exquisite loveliness of her face and form, all 
radiant and etherealised in the silver light streaming down 
on her, that Max, always weak where women were concerned, 
felt a sudden reel in his senses as hefore a vision too fair for 
earthly realities : the realities of this rough place and rough 
company in particular. He put out his hands with a sort of 
appealing gesture as he answered her in a hoarse, hurried 
whisper : 

" Hush, for God's sake ! Be as hard on me as you like ; 
but don't blaspheme yourself. * Quarrel * with you I — who 
couldr 

Well, I said I would foipve you as you were sorry, and 
I offered to shake hands,'' said Lil aloud, and smiliog. *'It 
was you who wouldn't Will you now 1 " 

But as she spoke she stepped back to Mrs. Logan's side, 
putting her left arm round the fat little woman's waist ; so 
that Max dared not lay more than the briefest pressure on 
the small soft hand which his trembling fingers would have 
liked nothing better than to clasp and crush. He bent his 
head above it as if it had heen a queen's. 

Flirting again, Lil ! said Mrs, Logan, rather peevishly, 
when the two women were alone a little later, " I thought 
you weren't going to have anything to say to that young 
Lorimer; but you're a shocking girl, no one's safe from 
you.[' 

Lil flashed round on her quite indignantly. 

** Oh, how can you say so ! " she said, opening her lovely 
eyes wide in honest reproach. " Why, it was quite the other 
-way, I saw he was a man who would take liberties if he 
could, and I determined that he shouldn't : that he should 
see I was not thai sort of girl at all. Why, I snubbed him 
and spoke very sharply to him, so sharply that he is going 
away. And why shouldn't he 1 He doesn't know how to 
shear, and we don't want idle men." 

** Ah, why shouldn't hel" repeated Mrs. Logan absently. 
She had opened a chink in the rough wooden shutter which 
at night afforded some shield to the uncurtained candour of 
her bed-room window. " Why, indeed ! Yes, I thought so 1 
It was he ^^king about outside still, instead of going in to 
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the other men like a sensible . being. I suppose you hare 
driven his senses away for the night, however, and — and 
what on earth has he got there 1 Oh, Lil, Lil, do come and 
see," cried Mrs. Logan, falling suddenly into such paroxysms 
of laughter that her plump form sliook from head to foot like 
a badly-made jelly. If he hasn't got your white shawl in. 
his arms like a baby, and is kissing it 1 Do look at him 1 
Well, of all " 

But instead of looking, Lil had interposed a sudden arm, 
, and clapped the shutter to. 

" I — hate that young man,*' she said fiercely, " and I shall 
hate you too, and go away, right away home next week, if 
you stand there looking at him, or say such sonserias'^ to 
any one else. Come into my room, and I'll brush your hair. 
It is no use thinking of going to sleep while those other men 
are making such a noise over their drink and cards. Will 
any of them be fit for work to-morrow 1 " 

"They'll have to be," said. Mrs. Logan sagely. "When 
a press of work is on, Logan don't wait to ask if the men in 
his house are fit for it or not." 



CHAPTER V. 

A SOUTH AMERICAN SHEARING. 

"As fine a flock as ever grazed." — Wordsworth, 

** Neat and trimly dressed. 
Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin new reaped 
Showed like a stubble land at harvest home ; 
He was perfumM like a milliner." 

Hmry IV,, Act I. Scene iL 
Bat these mine eyes saw him in bloody state, 
Rendering faint quittance, wearied and outbreathed." 

Jm,, Part 11. Actl. 

Mrs. Logan was right, as Lil found out on the following 
morning, when she was awoke at peep of day by the sound 
of her host's deep voice, clear and resonant, as though last 
night's potations had had no more effect on it than on a 
church bell, shouting orders and adjurations in every accent 
of command and entreaty from the saddle where he was 
1 Foolishness. 
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already seated, and sending capafaz ^ and peons flying, some 
on foot and some on hoi-seback, in every direction ; while on 
peeping through the door of her room, which opened like all 
the others into a big, nnpayed patio, she caught a brief vision 
of Mr. Meggan, clad in a pair of canvas trousers as to his 
lower half, and the gaib of the Apollo Belvidere (minus his 
cloak) as to the upper one, in the act of holding his manly 
form over a horse-trough, the while a small native boy, 
standing on the edge of the latter, poured a bucketful of 
water over his drooping head. It was but a momentary 
vision, for the shutter clapped to again as sharply as that 
other one had done on the previous night ; but it was sug- 
gestive as the roll of drums before the battle fray. If even 
Meggy felt it necessary to use such strong measures for 
clearing his toddy-soddened brains, it must be that business 
was* meant ; and indeed the general stir and animation, the 
din and clatter of voices, the neighing of horses and tramp- 
ling of hoofs, the incessant **baa — a" trembling on the air. 
in every direction — ^nay, still more unwonted sound at that 
early hour, the patter of Mrs. Logan's feet (usually curled up 
under the bed-clothes till a much later period of the day), all 
betokened that the busiest time in all the year had -dawned 
on the estancia. 

Lil lost no time over her own toilet, and, hearing her 
host's voice outside, hardly waited to fasten the top button 
of her neat blue habit, before thrusting out her golden head 
into the sunlight, with the eager request : 

** Mr. Logan, are you saying you must ride over to 
Gregorio's piiesto ? Ob, take me with you, do ; Fm all ready." 

" Is your horse ready too ? Come by all means if it is ; 
but Tve no time to-day to saddle it for you, Lil," answered 
the good-tempered giant, barely pausing to nod to her ere 
dashing off to lire off a fresh volley of orders elsewhere ; and 
^ Lil, hastening out into the verandah, was not sorry to come 
npon Mr. Meggan for the second time, though now ^ clothed, 
and in his right mind," so far, at least, as to be making up 
for tl^e unwonted severity of his previous ablutions by an 
early- cocktail. He was quite ready, however, t9 abandon 
that pleasure to saddle Miss Hardy's horse ; or do anything 
else that might be required for the one person who always 
called him Mr. Meggan, said ''please" in asking him for 
} Head man, foreman. 
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anything, and treated him generally as if he were something 
more than the hopelessly besotted and degraded wretch he 
himself, in his best moments, felt himself to be. Nay, he 
even had the pleasure of putting her up in the saddle, no 
one els^ being near, and Lil thanked him graciously, and 
tried not to shrink from the touch of the hot, shaky hand 
and gi'easy shoulder, and to keep her eyes from wandering 
off in search of some more fitting cavalier. 

It Was not yet six o'clock, the very best time of all others 
for a gallop on a bright spring morning in the early half of 
October, and as the two horses swept along neck to neck 
over the rolling grass land, still sparkling with dew like a 
frostwork of silver lace over an amber mantle, and under a 
pale blue sky, across which strips of feathery cloud were 
racing each other in a brisk, sou'-westerly breeze, Lil felt 
her blood quicken and her pulses thrill, and sundry troubled 
thoughts which had come to her in the night disappear like 
mists before the sunshine. 

Logan's errand was to a distant puesto, the owner of 
which had signified by one of the peons on the previous 
evening, that in consequence of a quan*el he had had with 
Tiburcio Lopez, the capaiaz, neither he nor one of the ftoily 
would assist at the shearing that year. 

" And there are six of them," cried the estanciero vehe- 
mently, ^' the cantankerous old devil himself and his wife 
and three boys and his wife's aunt, who, though she's seventy 
if she's a day, can clip with any nigger yet Hang it, Lil I 
I counted on them all, for I'm short of hands • and late for 
the shearing as it is, and shall be late for the market too if 
I don't hurry up. Nicholson and Campion have got theirs 
over ten days back ; but it's always my luck, Carramba ! 
Last year, just as we were going to begin, there came three . 
days' drenching rain and washed all the grease out of the 
wool, so that when it was cut it weighed thirty per cent. 

lighter than it should have done ; and this year Che I look 

there, Lil, yen's the house, and if the old brute hasn't seen 
us already, and is saddling up to be off in an opposite direc- 
tion. Give that * rosilla ' ^ of yours the rein, and we'll stop 
him yet" 

lil gladty obeyed ; and as by good fortune they not only 
succeeded in cutting off Don Gregorio's retreat, but in over- 
* Chestnut-coloured horse. 
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coming his reluctance to sLear sheep under the belligerent 
eye of Don Tiburcio Lopez, the homeward ride 'was even 
pleasanter than the previous one had been ; and they had 
almost reached the estancia when Logan broke off in some 
story he was telling his companion, and exclaimed : 

« Why, what the deuce ! I say, Lil, look there ! What m 
that young fool up to 1 " 

They were just cantering up to the front of the house aa he 
spoke ; and standing outside it, with one arm leaning on his 
horse's neck, was the person referred to : a young man, 
wonderfully and beautifully got up in full gaucho costume ; 
but gaucho costume not as it is in reality, but as bought 
brand new from the shops, of extra superfine quality, and of 
a daintiness and costliness altogether too unlike anything 
worn by that dirty if picturesque individual in ttie flesh, to 
resemble aught but one of those coloured lithographs of him 
taken home by young officers to exhibit to their admiring 
female relatives, and pronounced " quite too sweet, and the 
very thing for a fancy ball." It consisted of an exquisitely 
fine shirt and drawers of snow-white linen, the former with 
the collar turned down over a crimson silk neckerchief loosely 
* knotted at the throat, and with the ends flying in the breeze ; 
the latter finished off at the ankles with a deep frill of Para- 
guayan lace : on his feet white cotton stockings and canvas 
shoes with thick soles of plaited straw, and bound on to the leg 
with red woollen sandals, and over the drawers, girt about 
' the loins by the embroidered belt with its glittering ofims 
in front and the orthodox knife and pistol at the back, the 
chiripd — a garment not unlike in shape and mode of 
arrangenient that worn by infants of tender years in this 
country, but made in this case of richly-flowered damask, 
blue in hue and voluminous in size ; while on his head he 
wore a second silk handkerchief equally brilliant in colour, 
knotted at the back, and surmounted by a low hat of pale 
grey felt, thrust backwards by a hasty gesture of his hand 
so as to afford a full view of the wrath and mortification 
struggling in the handsome face beneath as he turned in 
angry response to the volleys 6f chaff fired at him by three 
other men who, cigar in mouth, and clad in shabby coats, 
worse trowsers, and long, unpolished boots, were looking down 
on him from the verandah above. 

" Why d it all, Lorimer, my boy,** cried out Nicholson 
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the Scotcbmau, "you've gone a^d made a mistake! It 
was shearing I asked you to come over to Logan's for; not 
Carnival 1 That's a very pretty mascarado get up, old man, 
but you're just four months ahead of the time for it." 

" Perhaps Mr. Lorimer thinks that fancy dress is like B. 
and S., good at all times," suggested Meggy, with a chuckle of 
delight at finding some one else occupying his usual post as a 
butt for general ridicule ; while at the same moment, the third 
man, a Mr. Peters, who had only arrived at the estancia the 
night before, and whose speech and accent clearly betrayed 
that, though a well-to-do estanciero at present, he had in no- 
wise emerged from a very low grade of the lower middle- 
class, added his voice to the others by shouting out: ** Hullo, 
Logan 1 Just in time. Hope you're flattered, man. 'Ere's 
Mr. Lorimer has got hisself up like a sixpenny fashion-plate 
all out o' compliment to these sheep of yourn. Happen he 
don't expec' to get greased by 'em neither, eh 1 — he, he, he ! 

There was a fierce retort on Lorimer's lips, bat at his host's 
name he wheeled round sharply, and in doing so encountered 
Lil's eyes sparkling with irrepressible fun which the spectacle 
of his biilliant attire had evoked, though she was as yet 
scarcely conscious of the banter to which it had already 
subjected him. The sight of his face, white and set with 
passion, in conjunction with those grinning ones in the rear, 
sobered her in an instant, and made her keenly regretful of 
her ill-timed mirth ; but the efEect of her presence on Max 
was as instantaneous, and greater than she could have sup- 
posed. He grew paler if possible than before, under the 
added humiliation of her smile, and for a moment she saw his 
teeth meet sharply on his under lip ; but the next instant he 
came towards her, doffing his hat, and observing with perfectly 
serene courtesy : 

"Good morning, Miss Hardy. Returned from a pleasant 
ride, I hope. May I help you to dismount 1 " Then, turning 
to the merrymakers behind with glittering eyes, and speaking 
* in a low, painfully restrained voice : " / don't insult other 
gentlemen before a lady," he said cuttingly; "therefore if 
they have a mind to continue their witticisms at my expense 
they can do so with safety— m her presence/'' 

.^icholson jumped down from the verandah, his face red 
Mrith annoyance. 

Why, hang it aU, Lorimer, what do you mean 1 " he said 
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angrily. Who is thinking of insulting any one at present ! 
We weren't laughing at you, man. It was your dress — • — ^" 

But no one there was acquainted with the heat of Max 
Lorimer's temper when his pride was touched, and he 
declined to listen. 

"Thanks, much, for your interest in it," he retorted ; " but, 
oddly enough, my dres* is a matter the choice of which I 
reserve to myself and the professional tailor I employ ; not to 
any amateur members of the trade, however well qualified for 
it ; and in the present case, as I came to Mr. Logan's house, 
not for my own pleasure'only, but to assist at his shearing, I 
am of opinion that the best costume for that work, or any 
other, is the one generally worn by the men whose business 
it is to perform it" 

It was really a very fine speech, and but for one unlucky 

allusion (marked by Mr. Peters with a growling * D him ! 

Who does he mean by 'tailors'?") might have sounded 
rather well and dignified in the mouth of the handsome young 
fellow who uttered it ; but unfortunately the contrast between 
the real nature of the " work " alluded to and the exquisite 
show of snowy linen, blue damask, and crimson silk, was 
altogether too much for Peters' and Meggy's risible muscles ; 
and Mr. Logan, whose own face had undergone sundry 
humorous convulsions a moment previously, thought it well 
to break in on the scene in a tone which the other men 
knew him well enough to take in earnest. 

" Quite right, Mr. Lorimer, and very well said," he observed 
briskly. "S'o one but a cad would quarrel before ladies ; 
but out here we Englishmen mostly do better still — we don't 
quarrel at all ; though I'm afraid, being rough fellows, some 
of our chaff isn't always refined enough to take as it's meant. 
You've got to learn, Meggy, that a joke ain't worth calling a 
joke when only one party can see it ; and as for Mr. Loriincr's 
dress, in my opinion, he's very sensible to wear it. It's a 
thousand pities to let nice things lie by, as I often tell my 
wife about those bonnets of hers ; and if these gentlemen see 
anything to find fault with in the way of smartness in your 
costume at present, Mr. Lorimer, I much doubt " (a slow 
smile growing under his heavy beard) " if they'll do so hy mid- 
day. Now, come into breakfast aU of you, for we've no time 
to waste, and there's always jawing enough among the natives 
on days like this without our sotting them an example." 
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He sodded good-natuiedlj to Lorimer as he spoke, and 
flinging his leins to a peon,, put his arm through Nicholson's, 
and strode into the house, followed hj the other men laughing 
a little, hut quietly, among themselves, Lil had preceded 
them, hut at the entrance to the corridor she paused, hesitated 
a little, and then walked franklj back to where Max was still 
standiug biting the ends ol his heavy moustache, while the 
red and white patches on his face testified to the keen morti- 
fication and anger from which he was suffering. Ever since 
that scene with Captain Carnegie, Lil had become the veriest 
coward before any display of wrath or bitterness among meii, 
but she spoke to him very sweetly and soothingly : 

" Do not be vexed any more, Mr. Lorimer, or we shall feel 
it a slur on our hospitality to a stranger. Haven't you found 
out yet that every one chaffs every one here ) We all do it^ 
with cause or without; and nobody minds it, not even I. 
You* see we don't mean it for rudeness. You believe that, I 
am sure." 

I should believe anything you told me," said Lorimer, 
smiling the more readily because he was honestly ashamed to 
see how the little hand holding up the folds of her riding- 
habit was trembling. " But, please, don't identify yourself 
with men of that class ! I was a fool to lose my temper 
with them even for a moment, but it was really the fact 
of your presence that made their vulgarity so irritating to me. 
As you say, they know no better." 

Then don't think any more of such nonsense, but come 
in to breakfast, for you've a hard day's work before you, you 
know," said Lil, too intent on her work of peacemaking to 
stop to think whether Max might not assume from it that 
she took a greater interest in him than was the case, or even 
to tell him (as she might have done) that in the camp there 
is no question of this class or that, but that every man is rated 
at as much as he is worth on his own merits. She saw the 
young Englishman was of an unusually fiery temperament, 
and she thought he had been rather hardly treated. There 
was nothing else in her mind as she walked in to breakfast 
with Mr. Lorimer, quite pacified and polite again, at her side. 

]^ot ,much time was wasted on conversation during the 
meal, or indeed on the meal at all ; and yet even before it 
was over Logan had left his plate Imlf-a^ozen times to give 
orders and make inquiries; and all the time the increasing 
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noise outside^ greetings given and leturned, shoats-and 
laughter, neighing of horses, barking of dogs, and trampling 
of hoofs, betokened constant arrivals of new-comers on the 
scene, and made a wide difference in the usual quiet, lazy, 
make-believe-at-doiug-something order of things prevalent at 
Casa Blanca. 

Widely different indeed I Even before breakfast, lil, who 
had had no previous experience of a shearing, had had her 
curiosity excited by seeing two large fires blazing out of doors 
in the neighbourhood of the house, with half a side of beef 
Toasting on an iron spit at either of them; but she could 
hardly believe her eyes when, on going out into the verandah, 
ahe saw the whole ground about the estancia dotted over with 
groups of people — ^men, women, and children, white, black, 
and brown, in every variety of dress and undress — standing 
about or sitting together, laughing, chattering, bargaining, 
sucking matis, or cutting huge slices (each with his or 
her own knife) off the frizzling asado} which had already 
dwindled to a fourth of its usual proportions; a constant, 
plaintive bleating vibrating through clouds of diist on every 
side, and mingling with the cracking of whips and oaths of 
mounted jpeona driving up the flocks of frightened, dusty, 
heavy-laden sheep to the pens, whence they were to be 
extracted when the moment came for denuding them of their 
wool; dogs yelping and leaping, new-comers arriving on 
horseback at every moment, and only waiting to pull a stake 
from the huge wood-pile to fasten their horses to along with 
the row of others, which were already giving the hoase the 
air of a barrack for irregular cavalry. 

Suddenly there was a shout from the capataz^ taken up 
by several voices, "ci la caneha! d la canchal" — and forth- 
with eating, laughing, and gossip came to a close, and there 
was a general scurry and rush in one direction — the main 
endeavour of all the assembled shearers, men and women 
alike, being to get hold of the smaller and scabby-looking 
sheep flrst : those in fact which being only half-fleeced were 
easiest to shear and earn payment for. 

The gentlemen had gone off beforehand to the shearing- 
shed to assist : Logan himself making appoint of being every; 
where on these occasions; while even Max resisted the 
desire to linger at Tiil's side, and rolling up the snowy shirt- 
> Roast 
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sleeves from a pair of wrists more shapely than strong, put 
himself under his host's orders for the day's work with an air 
of determination and energy at which (having regard to his 
touchiness) none of the others ventured to smile. - 

Lil soon got tired of the noise, dust, and glare ; and, being 
left to herself, was glad to follow Mrs. Logan's example, and 
retreat to her own room for a bath and siesta, from which 
they only emerged to set the table for the mid-day luncheon 
for the gentlemen, who came in before long, looking hot^ 
greased, and dirty beyond description, and after a hasty wash 
fell to at the viands provided for them with a ravenous 
appetite. Max Lorimer was not among them, however ; and 
Mr. Logan observed that the young man had preferred to 
stay and see the gauchoa dining : adding with a twinkle in his 
usually dull blue eye, " I expect he don't think that costume 
of his is quite as dandified for lunch as it was for breakfast;" 

" / expect then he stayed away out of respect for Lil and 
me," said Mrs. Logan, pouting; "for I must say — cleaving 
manners aside — that the rest of you are unsavoury company 
at present. But who is he, Mr. Nicholson? I've not had 
an opportunity to ask you before, and Jack never knows 
anything." 

" Who is he 1 Oh, just an idle young swell, Mrs. Logan," 
said the Scotchman ; " one of those who come out to tiiese parts 
with more money in their pockets than they know what to 
do with, and generally go back with nothing but the clones 
they stand up in, and their passage paid by the folks who 
want to get rid of them. This youngster has been one of the 
wild ones, living too fast, as the phrase is, and sent out here 
by his guardian, with whom he has quarrelled, to be kept 
put of the hands of the Jews. How far they'll succeed 
remains to be seen. He's been six weeks on this side of the 
pond, and was scattering his dollars so wildly in Buenos 
Ayres that Denman, the vice-consul there, sent him over to 
^ me to get him out of the way." 

" I suppose you mean that every one was trying to rob the 
poor boy," said Mrs. Logan. " You'd better leave him with 
us, Mr. Nicholson. He'd be safe enough here ; and I think 
him charming; so aristocratic and nice-looking, isn't he, 
Lil 1 " But Lil was eating, and made no answer. Perhaps 
she did not hear. 

Outside, fires were crackling, and meat roasting, and the 
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vfork of dining still going on among the sheaien, who, 
released from labour, gave thanselves' up with the liveliest 
relish to the consumptioa of huge flakes of roasted or boiled 
flesh, and bowlfuls of a sort of thick, greyish porridge made 
from farina^ than which a nastier compound could never 
be~ imagined by the mind of civilised man ; but which 
disapp^oed with every sign of gusto " down the capacious 
throats for which it was d^tined, and was washed down with 
innumerable mates, accompanied by a very babel of north, 
songs, and chatter, and intermingled with smoking and games 
of chance : at many of which no small proportion of money 
(or tokens received in tieu of money on every five fleeces) 
had already changed hands. 

It was lucky for a good many of the gamblers when the 
signal for work again sounded ; for more than one simmering 
quarrel was already causing loosening of knives in certain 
sheaths ; and by-and-by when it got cooler the ladies sallied 
out from the house, i^eltered under big white umbrellas, 
and with their clean print dresses daintOy kilted, and paid 
a visit to the various groups scattered about, stopping here 
and there to speak to a nursing mother, or notice a pretty 
child ; and everywhere exciting intense interest and admir- 
ation by their faor skins and pretty, fresh attire. 

Nicholson and Peters, who had knocked off some time 
ago, and gone in to solace tiiemselves with pipes and cold 
brandy-^aid-water, accompanied them ; but of Max Lorimer 
they still saw nothing until they got to the shearing^hed, 
whither they were specially bound with fresh nuitis for 
the gentlemen yet engaged there. It was a huge building, 
about ninety feet in length by twenty broad, witii a tempo- 
ranly-boarded floor, and at eidier end big tables already piled 
high with dusty yellow wool dripping with the amber- 
colonred grease which shone on every undulation of the 
merina Behind these tables stood a number of men, hard at 
work tying fleeces, and passing them when done into an inner , 
ahed to be classified and piled; while in front oi them, 
squatted about on the floor, were from twenty to thirty men^ 
women, and children, each with his sheep bciore him, shear- 
ing away for dear life, and each trying to outdo the other in 
the number got through* 

Max Lorimer was one of them ; but in the first moment 
I^il positively did not know him ! His hat was off, and his 
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hair was plastered down over his forehead with heat and 
perspiration. Fatigue, and the strong, rank smell of the wool, 
had made him deadly pale. His smart white shirt was torn 
into rags hy straggles with recalcitrant sheep ; and, like his 
hands, arms, and lower garments, was black and shiny with 
dirt and grease, and stained with gouts of blood shed by more 
than one unlucky animal under his maiden shears. 

Mrs. Logan held up her fat hands in horror^ and poured 
forth a torrent of commiseration over Jiim. Was that hoi 
And stiU at that filthy work 1 Why £?id[ he do it 1 Why did 
Logan let him 1 And he was looking so in, and so — so — did 
he know how he looked 1 — Oh, do come away, and rest, and 
have some tea. Lil, do persuade him. I'm sure you could." 

If I did it would be for the sake of the other men," said 
Lil calmly, and guessing by the flush and frown which had 
risen to the young man's face that the matron's consternation 
at his appearance was beyond measure irritatiQg and distasteful 
to him : "I dare say Mr. Lorimer is like Mr. Logan, and likes 
work ; but he will make the others feel very lazy if he persists 
in going on after old hands like they have left ofil" 

Max looked up at her rather gratefully. The girl's delicate 
intuition had not been wrong ; for a moment back he had 
been as near hating her and Mrs. Logan as ever a young man 
was yet ; but the gentle unconcern of the girl's tone, and the 
composure with which her sweet blue eyes rested on him, as 
if there was nothing at all out of the way or to be shocked 
at in his appearance, was reassuring to the young fellow's 
vanity, and gave him a loophole for the very thing of all 
others he was longing to do. His head was fairly swimming 
with the heat of the sun, the noise and datter, the ''clip, 
clip, clip !" on every side, the perpetual shout of ^* Cineo / 
einco/" ^ from one side or another, calling for the token that 
five fleeces had been got through, the '' ba-amg " of the frantic 
sheep, the cry of " Medico/" ^ whenever an unlucky with 
the shears necessitated a dab of tar on the wounded part 
from a can carried about by a lad for that purpose — and all 
the other soimds and noises incidental to the occasion. His 
legs were stiflened with squatting in a cramped position ; his 
arms ached as if they would drop off. It was only indeed 
from obstinacy and a certain feeling of pride that he had kept 
on so long. Those other fellows had jeered at him as if he 
* Five. » Doctor! 
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were a mere china shepherd and Jack-a-dandy^ and he had 
made a fool of himself, and not mended matters, by taking 
too lofty a tone with them on the subject. The only thing 
left was to prove them in the wrong by sticking to his word 
at any rate, and, having said he had put on gaucho*8 dress to 
work like a gaucho^ to go on at it as long as the toughest 
gaucho there. He had even rejoiced when with the very first 
sheep he handled all superfine freshness departed on the 
insfcant from his smart shirt and cJitripd; but among 
civilised men there is unfortunately a limit to the enjoyment 
of dirt and grease ; and even before noonday Max had passed 
that* limit, and had reached the more unchristian one of 
wishing a kindly Providence would remove Nicholson and 
Peters to a better world, and provide him with a cold bath, 
a feather-bed, and a gallon of iced champagne. Matters had, 
however, got much worse with him by now. He was so tired 
and sick that he had begun to have a loathing of himself and 
the whole thing, as well as a feeling of sullenness and ill-usage, 
which Logan's good-humoured advice to " take it easy," twice 
repeated, only aggravated. 

Take it easy f As if any one could take such a hard and 
beastly woA easily; or, seeing the way in which he was 
slaving, could use such a word to him at all. He hadn't a 
doubt Logan and those other cads enjoyed seeing him slave. 
Perhaps they had a bet on as to how soon he'd break down. 
Well, if so, they shouldn't make much by it ; for he'd be 
hanged if he broke down at all, or knocked off one half-second 
before the last soul on the place. 

But Lil's pretty way of remonstrating gave quite a new 
torn to the matter ; and, by lending a colour of ungenerosity ^ 
to his persistence, gave him a loophole for retreat, of which 
he would certainly have availed himself if it had not hap- 
pened that Mr. Peters was near enough to hear what was 
said. He was an essentially vulgar, coarse-witted man, a 
much richer and more successful one than Logan ; and his 
pride was affronted at hearing Lii complimenting the swell 
as he put it, at the expense of himself and the other guests. 
He broke in with a harsh laugh. 

" No, no, not so bad as that, Miss Hardy I We are not 
come down to being jealous of Mr. Lorimei^s industry yet 
awhile. Logan said he was short of men for the shearing, so 
I brought him over two good ones of mine, and have given a 
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helping hand myself into the hargain. If he had said be 
^ranted butchers 'twould have heen another thing, and I'm 
to confess I wouldn't have enteied the field again' Mr. 
Lorimer. But there ! — ^there's no anti-vivisection laws in this 
country, and if Logan thinks it's good for his sheep to he let 
hlood fiieely at this season, that's his look-out Go on and 
welcome, Mr. Lorimer. You won't make Nicholson and me 
unhappy on the score of our laziness that way, and maybe 
in a year or so well have a shearing-match again' you to make 
up. 'Twouldn't he fair now; for you see we know how. 
Clipping mutton's one trade, and needs practice maybe ; but 
carving mutton is another, and I'm d — d if yon wouldn't 
take a gold medal in that to-day, and without «dj further 
practice whatsnmever." 

Sir ! " cried Max, flinging down his shears in a rage, and 
half rising — you think yourself yery witty; but I'd have 

you to know that gentlemen are not in the hahit ^ but of 

tohat remained unknown, for the sentence was not finished. 
In leaping up over-hastily from his cramped position, one 
foot had entangled itself in some way, and he stumhled and 
fell back again with a sudden, sharp exclamation. 

"Hullo! What's up? Not hurt yourself, have youi" 
cried Mr. Peters good-naturedly, noticing that Max did not 
recover himself immediately, and that a queer whiteness bad 
come over his face. The young man looked up at him. 

" No, pray — ^take the ladies away — that's all|" he said in a 
very low, changed voice. This can't — he a-*pleasant place 
for— for them." 

" Nor for you neither, Mr. Lorimer," died Via. Logan 
sympathetically. <<So just you come along with ns, and 
don't mind Mr. Peters' jokes. Ho ought to be ashamed of 
himself, for them, and— But why! What's thai 2^' she 
cried, interrupting herself with a shriek, and starting bock 
as she saw a narrow red stream beginning to trickle across the 
boards in her durection. 

^ It's — it's nothing. I've c)it myself a little. Mr. Peters 
— d — n it I — please take them stm^jj^ stammered Max ; and 
sinking backwards fainted dead away like any woman. 
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CHAPTER Vt 

HAX LOBIHEB. 

And now Childe Harold was sore sick at hearty 
And from Hs fellow-bacchanals would flee ; 

And from his native land resolved to go, / 
And visit scorching climes beyond me sea." 

Bttron ChUde Rarold^y, 

**A spooled child, and rambling like the wind.'* — WhrdatPorOi, 

That ended Mr. Lorimer's experience of a South American 
shearing. He had fallen with his leg across the open hlades 
of the implement in use, cutting a deep and nasty gash across 
the calf ; and Mr. Logan and Peters not only carried him up 
to the house, hut had got him on to a bed, and washed and 
stiapped up the wound before he even recovered conscious- 
ness. He came to, then, and they gave him a big tumbler of 
l»andy-and-water^ after swallowing a little of which he sat 
up, tried to laugh, and asked what they were making such 
fuss over him for; it was nothing, only a clip, and why ' 
didn^t they give him a dab of the tar-brush on it ? What was 
sauce for the sheep should be sauce for the shepherd — in the 
middle of which his mouth went white again, the glass 
slipped out of his hand, and off he slid into a second faint, 
the result quite as mudi of exhaustion from over-fatigue 
as from loss of blood. 

This one, however, only lasted a few minutes, and perhaps 
on the whole the accident was not wholly unlucky ; for Peters, 
who was not an unkindly man at heart, and who saw that 
his friend Logan was by no means pleased with him as being 
tibe cause of the accident, was so hearty in his contrition and 
sympathy with regard to it, that Max could hardly do any- 
thing but show his own generosity by making, as light of the 
affair as possible, and treating it in a jesting spirit as entirely 
the result of his own clumsiness. Indeed, his gracious good- 
humour on the occasion, and his subsequent apologies and 
gratitude to Mrs. Logan when she brought him in his supper, 
and what he wanted more, a change of clean linen, in her 
own hands, not only won him golden opinions from those who 
liad regarded him with dedded prejudice beforehand, but 
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fascinated his already admiring hostess to such a degree that 
she quite rejoiced in the prospect of having such a beautifully- 
mannered inyalid on her hands, and so pestered him with 
attentions, and condolences, and entreaties to be allowed to do 
this, that, and the other for him, that Max had some ado to 
maintain the courtesy which had so charmed her ; and only 
bore up under the infliction by the hope that some one else, 
whom he had not seen siuce the accident, would be equally 
compassionate to him when they next met 

But this was not to be as soon as he thought lil's nerves 
had never been strong since that ghastly event of eighteen 
months ago, and the mere sight of Max Lorimer's corpse-like 
face as he sank back on the floor with the blood flowing from 
him, had completely overcome her. By a tremendous effort 
of will she just managed to keep herself from fainting at the 
time ; but an hour later, Mrs, Lpgan found her in her own 
room lying face downwards on the bed, and shaking from 
head to foot with a passion of hysterical sobs, which her 
efforts to repress only made more violent Mrs. Logan got 
quite frightened at last, and having tried in vain salts and 
sal-volatile, and even her husband's favourite panacea for all 
the ills that flesh is heir to", a strong glass of brandy-and-water, 
was fain to comply with the girl's own entreaty, sobbed out 
in the intervals of the hysterical agony which was rending 
her, to leave her alone ; she was " very sorry, but she couldn't 
help it, she couldn't indeed, and it would pass over if ahe 
were only left alone." She was right ; it did — and she was 
even able to appear at supper later, and take her usual helpful 
part as assistant-hostess, but looking so ill and shaken that 
Mrs. Logan said to her in astonishment : 

" Why, Lil, I'd no idea you were so weak I • You sha Vt 
catch another glimpse of Mr. Lorimer till he's all right and 
sound again, I can tell you. I shall give you charge of the 
other men and the house, and take the nursing of him into 
my own hands ; for the poor fellow wants quite one person's 
care and attention, and I'm sure he's been used to no end of 
it at home. Such pretty manners, too, as he has, when he 
likes. I declare I could kill that Peters for laying him up— 
the beast!" 

"Mr, Peters ia very sorry," said Lil, somewhat coldly, 
because she knew that her lips were still white, and she was 
feeling so terribly ashamed of her own want of self-control. 
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And after all, I don't see how he is to be blamed, becaase. 
Mr. Lorimer has such an unfortunately quick temper." 

"Howf Because he oughtn't to have roused it. He's 
always cheeking Logan, laying down the law and that, 
because he makes double out of his estanda what we do of 
ours; but to try it on that young Lorimer, who any one 
might see wouldn't stand it, not being his own sort at all — 
La 1 Lil, I wonder you can stand up for him, and you who 
are so high yourself at times ! " 

" I think Mr. Lorimer is a litUe too high," said Lil, calmly ; 
"and from what his friend Mr. Nicholson says, I don't see 
that be has any very great cause to be, that is all ; " and she 
went away,.leaTing Mrs. Logan to return in an extra flutter of 
compassionate tenderness to her patient. 

Nicholson had been pretty accurate in his account of the 
latter, so far as it weni Max Lorimer was a spoilt child, 
the only son of a Berkshire squire of good family, who was 
killed by an accident in the hunting-field three months before 
his son's birth. His mother, who was still yery young at the 
time of her husband's death, had married i^in before the 
child was old enough ta toddle unaided across the floor — this 
time to the Colonel of a Scotch regiment, a widower with one 
little daughter just three years old ; and in this way the two 
children were brought up together as brother and sister; not 
even being aware for some years that they did not in truth 
bear that relationship to one another. On one side indeed 
they had no cause to do so. Mrs. Lorimer — or Duncan, to 
call her by her second name — ^was a weak, fond, gentle- 
natured woman, who spoilt and petted both children equally ; 
and probably only wordiipped Max so much more than his step- 
sister as mothers are in the habit of worshipping their sons 
(only sons in particular) in preference to their daughters; 
while her husband dealt the same measure of cold indifference 
to each ; casting a thin veil over the dislike he sopn grew to 
feel for the wilful, mother-coddled boy, who gave him more 
trouble in a weak than his daughter did in a year, because to 
show it openly would have pained the young wife who was 
the only being he really loved ; but showing no more tender- 
ness to his own child than to his step-son, and never un- 
bending to either. The effect on the two was, however, 
widely different. Max hated his step-father long before he 
was out of Eton jackets and collars, considered him a gloomy 
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old tyranty and found latber a pleasure than otherwise in pro- 
voking him. Alice loved him with a timid, pathetic affection 
bom chiefly of duty ; but reserved her caresses and familiarity 
for the gentle step-mother whom she adoled with all l^e 
warmth of a tender and grateful little heart ; and devoted 
herself to the latter's assistance in helping Max out of the 
scrapes he was for ever getting into, and standing between 
him and hex father's displeasore as far as was in her power. 
' As long as Mrs. Duncan lived it all worked fairly well ; 
for Max, though inclined to be wild and thoughtless, was 
upright and affectionate enougk by nature, and always 
amenable to his mother's tender lemoiistrances ; while her 
husband, as I have said, was too much attached to his wife 
to interfere as harshly in her son's guidance as the sevmty of 
lus own nature prompted, ev^ if a feeling of delicacy had 
not in some degree withheld him from the attempt 

For one thing, he was a veiy poor man, with no income 
besides his half-pay and the rental of a dilapidated shooting' 
box with a few acres of land attached to it in the north of 
Scotland ; while his second wife was, if not what is called a 
rich woman, at least so well off as to render the iadvantages 
of matrimony too distinctly on his side for a man of any 
delicacy to care to presume unwarrantably on ^ li^ts in- 
volved in them. If she chose to bring up her son in foolish 
luxury, and never refuse him anything he ai^ed for, it was 
not for the Colonel, who benefited at least equally by the 
lady's generosity, to do more than remonstrate when her 
indulgence could be shown to be prejudicial to the youth him- 
self ; while at other times he simply held his tongue and 
showed his inward displeasure by increased raspluess of manner 
to the household in general, and by cutting down some 
perfectly necessary article in his daughter's expenditure as 
something which could no longer be afforded." This always 
pained Mrs. Duncan exceedingly, and made her miserable 
lest sh$ was being selfishly extravagant' towards her own 
child 'y but it was not till her death, which occuned when 
Max was just twenty, that anything like real troubles began 
in the household ; and these were chiefly owing to the comjdex 
rights and owneiships as to the property, whidi at her demise 
devolved on her husband and son. 

It was in this wise. When Mrs. Duncan married her first 
husband, he had only just come into his Berkshire property, 
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and was Bot only, in debt himself, but bad just had the 
mortification of finding that the place to which he had looked 
to clear him and set him right in t^e world again, had been 
so heavily mortgaged daring his father's lifetime, that, but 
for the accident of his having maniec^ a wife with money, he 
could not even have afforded to live in his own home, but 
must have gone out into the world to earn one for Imnself* 

Mrs. Lorimer's fortime, some £20,000, put matters to 
lights. It was settled on herself; but by an arrangement 
with her trustees, a certain portion of the capital was allowed^ 
to be borrowed by her husband ; and by the aid of this, and a 
judicious use of the interest, the estate was not only cleared 
of debt, but put into good, order, the farms on it improved, 
and rents ]:aised, so that the young Squire had just been able 
to pay back the loan incurred, and feel that he was now at 
liberty to enjoy life with a clear conscience, when his sudden 
and untimely death cut him oS. within three years of his 
marriage, and three months of the time when his hopes of 
becoming a father were about to be realised. 

By his will all he had to leave — the house and land, which 
was after all quite a small property, twinging in from the 
tenant-rents an income of something like eight hundred a 
year — was devised to his wife in trust for their child (if any) 
till the latter attained the age of twenty-five years ; or, in the 
event of the child not surviving, to herself absolutely for life, 
after which it was to revert to the next of kin ; and this of 
cbnrse remained unaltered by her second marriage. The 
larger portion of her income, however, was that belonging to 
her in her maiden days, and amounted to a thousand a year 
good; and this, hy a perfectly just settl^ent before her 
marriage with Colonel Duncan, was secured to that gentleman 
for his use during life, and to descend to her child or children 
after his decease. 

As she had no other children, the details of this bequest 
need not be gone into. As a matter of fact the whole of the 
money would sooner or later — supposing he survived his 
step-father*— come to Max ; and as the young man was not at 
all of- an avaricious or mercenary nature, it is most likely 
that he would (if his step-father had only treated him with 
ocmmion friendliness and cordiality) have acquiesced in the 
arrangement as a matter of course, and have ordered his 
expenses to meet the wishes of his senior during the five 
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years of his minoritj, as he had always supposed himself' to 
be doing during those of the past. 

But it was not possible for Colonel Duncan to be either 
friendly or cordial under the circumstances. He was a stem 
and chilly>souled person by natural disposition, and to this, 
chronic liver complaint had added an habitual, acrid peevish- 
ness, hard for any young people to bear, and which the very 
presence of his step-son aggravated to intensity. He was not 
a church-goer or a religious man himself; but to see the 
handsome lad marching oS. to church on Sunday mornings 
with his mother hanging fondly on his arm; or reclining 
sultan-like on a sofa of an evening, whilst Alice, seated on a 
stool beside him, sang hymn after hymn to his order, was gall 
and wormwood to the elder man ; while to come upon Max 
distributing lavish pennies among the tenants' children, who 
all called him **th* yoong squire," and would leave oS work 
or play, and hang about the neighbourhood of the Hall for 
the sake of a word or smile from him, was almost more than 
he could bear. And Max was perfectly aware of his step- 
father's weaknesses in these respects ; and, having plenty of 
boyish wilfulness and conceit in his disposition, and a 
decided weakness of his own, for the rSle of lord and 
master, whenever that was possible to him, took pleasure in 
playing on the elder man's susceptibilities, and aggravating 
them to the utmost 

But, dear John, what has the boy done that you seem so 
vexed with him 1 " poor Mrs. Duncan used to say tearfully; 
" I am sure I am always very particular with him, and he is 
the best and most loving son to me : so truthful and gentle- 
manly in all his ways and thoughts. Lady Sutton was only 
saying yesterday how she envied us such a one ; " while AHce, 
without actually understanding why her step-brother's demon- 
strations of affection to his mother, and airs of lordship in 
the household, should be so irritating to her father, did her 
best to keep the two apart, and to Smooth down points of 
irritation on either side, even if she herself suffered in the 
process. It was to no effect, however — the Colonel and his- 
step-son never met without jarring ; and as by a very natural 
error of judgment, Mrs. Duncan had, while her boy was still 
young, constituted her husband his guardian in the event of 
her own decease, their meetings were necessarily as frequent 
as they were unpleasant 
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The fact is, the Oolonel felt himself an ill-used man, and, 
being also a severely honourable one, was fain to respect the 
rights, even to the uttermost point, of the cause of his ill-usage, 
and only to console himself by making them as little agreeable 
to the latter as he could. He had a house which he had 
remodelled to his own taste, and which suited him to a T ; 
grounds which he had laid out and added to at much trouUe 
and expense; horses of which he justly boasted; a well- 
invested income amounting altogether to some £2000 a year, 
which habits of economy, combined with a refined and 
cultured taste, enabled him to lay out to better advantage than 
most men ; and all this was not his own, but simply lent to 
him in trust for a flippant, conceited, extravagant lad whom 
he didn't like, who didn't like him, and '^whose existence at 
all had been the one thorn in Uie eighteen years of his 
otherwise happy married life. For all that time he had been 
to all intents and purposes a man of wealth and position, 
and looked up to as such in the neighbourhood ; and. now, 
just as he was getting an old man, just as these things were 
becoming more than ever necessary and pleasant to him, he 
was threatened with the loss of them ; not even as a probable, 
bat as an inevitable and speedy contingency. In five years — 
five short years more — the pretty little Berkshire estate, 
carrying with it half his dignity and nearly a-third of his 
income, would have to be handed over to Max Lorimer 
without haggle or question ; while the remainder, which of 
course would not be sufficient to maintain him and his 
daughter in anything like the same style as before, was only 
his to use during his life. He could not marry another rich 
woman, and beget heirs on the strength of it. He could not 
dower his daughter with it. He coidd not leave a penny of 
it away, or even touch a farthing of the principal, were it 
but to invest it in a more lucrative manner. It was all tied 
up for the future C(»ifort and benefit of this same thankless 
lad ; and the more the Colonel thought of it all — of how 
diffiuient it would have been if his wife had survived him (as 
a woman twenty years his junior might reasonably have 
been expected to do), if she had given him sons of his own, 
in which case Max could only have come into a share of his 
mother's property ; or even if he had had the sense to sell 
out when he could have done so, and so added to his own 
small income, instead of wasting precious sums of it on 
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laziuiouB improveineiits to a house which was not his own— 
the more these thoughts pieyed upon him the more his liTer 
suffered, and the more surly and morose he hecama 

The immediate effect was one equally disagreeahle to 
himself, his daughter, and his step-son ; namely, an extreme 
and niggardly parsimony. He put down his carriage^ sold 
the horses ; dismissed half the servants at the ELall, including 
footman and lady's-maid, and, hebg immediately giyen 
warning hy the remaining hali^ engaged cheaper and com- 
moner ones in their stead ; limited Max's allowance at Oxford 
to the very lowest sum compatible with his living there at all ; 
raised the tenants' rents wherever he could do so without the 
risk of losing them altogether ; and informed his daughter 
that for the next five years he meant to red^de during the 
entire summer at his cottage in Scotland, instead of the few- 
weeks in the grouse season that he usually spent there, and 
to let the Hall in his absence to whoever would take it 

To say that Max was astounded and indignant at what he 
considered this shameful and miserly conduct, is nothing; 
he was positively furious ; and not seeing at £rst that the 
Colonel's object was to begin to lay by as much as he could 
for the short tin^e of power remaining to him, decided that 
the old gentleman must have gone raving mad, and told his 
half-^ster so in plain terms, urging her most veh^ently to 
assist him in a decided revolt against her other's insane 
tyranny. It Was all no use, however; neither indignation, 
arguments, nor remonstrances had any effect in changing 
Colonel Duncan's resolutions ; and as his daughter, though 
sadly grieved by the sudden changes in their old and happy 
life, was far too good and gentle to be tempted to anything 
like rebellion against her father's authority, Max took the 
simple course of publishing his wrongs on all sides, and then 
going his own way, being as extravagant as he pleased — 
getting into debt, and leaving it to his guardian to pay or 
not, according as the latter's sense of honour obliged hun. 

Naturally, this enraged the elder gentleman on his sidoi 
and the scenes betwe^ them during each vacation soon came 
to such a pass that Max ceased to come home at those times 
at all, and either accepted invitations from some of his 
college friends, or, under plea of reading by himself", took 
rooms somewhere on his own account. 

" If the gov^or expects me to bury myself in that beastly 
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hole of bis in the Highlands, he's mistaken,'' he told Alice ; 
''and as for the Hall under the new rigimef without mother, 
and with him, I- can't stand it, and should be ashamed to do 
so if I could, m come back there when I'm master, and 
yon may come too then, if you will ; but meanwhile, we must 
just steer our boats aps^, and if you'll allow me, I'll manage 
the helm of mine mysel£" 

The end of all this came like a thunder-clap, though not 
sooner nor very differ^tly from what any one might have 
expected as to the fate of a high-spirited, impetuous, and 
susceptible lad, deprived of the tender mother influence 
which had been his only guiding star in the past ; and thrown 
piactically on the world and his own devices at the age of 
twenty, with no thought of loving home faces in the back- 
ground to restrain him, and a host of fast, hard-living friends, 
only too ready to flatter and fleece a young fellow known to 
be free of hand, and reported to have much larger expecta- 
tions than was actually the casa After all, as regarded 
himself morally, things might have been worse; he only 
spent where those about him sponged, and was duped by 
women whom they would have duped instead. But when 
the full news of his iniquities reached his guardian, and 
it became known that he was not only in debt for consider- 
ably over a thousand pounds, but thr^tened with a breach 
of promise case ~by a woman ten years his senior, and of 
worse than doubtful reputation, it seemed as if no dye 
could be black enough to paint the young man's conduct, or 
describe the horror and consternation of the two4)eople most 
immediately concerned by it. 

The news nearly bioke his step-sister's heart Subdued 
in manner through her father's harshness, and timidly re- 
served as to outward expression at all times, (^e had loved 
her adopted brother dearly from the days when they had 
played together as tiny cluldren in the Hall nurseries, and 
when her eighteen months of seniority had made little Max 
so infinitely the junior as to demand idl manner of gentleness 
and concessions in her dealings with him. Her step-mother's 
death — the only mollier that she, poor girl, had ever known 
— ^had been a heavy grief to her; and though practically 
separated from Max in the three uncomfortable years 
following it, and hearing nothing but ill of the young 
fellow from Colonel Duncan, she never ceased to think of, 
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and piay for, him by night and day, and to plead for him hj 
word of month with her father, and by letter with biis 
own better nature, whenever she had an opportunity for so 
doing. 

In neither case, however, had her pleadings any effect 
beyond the immediate one of embroiling her with both 
parties, making her father furiously angry with her, and 
still further embittering him against his step-son ; while Max, 
though always accustomed to reverence his mother and sister 
as the two wholly pure and good women of his acquaint- 
ance, had been too used to unlimited worship and indulgence 
from them in his boyish days, to be content with anything 
short of fullest sympathy and championship at present. 
People' must either be on his side tdtogether, or against 
it; and his sister's conscientious inability to be either, to 
pronounce his wrong right, or even to give outward expres- 
sion to the blame she might give in her own heart to her 
father's conduct, seemed to the young man nothing but rank 
Puritanism and cold-heartedness. letters sound differently 
from spoken words, and the gentle remonstrances in hers, 
beside the flatteries of women whom he would not have 
endured to see in her presence, stung and mortified hiin. He 
flatly accused her of 'Agoing over to the enemy'', and caring 
for him no longer, and punished her forthwith, in man's 
fashion, by ceasing to Itppeal to her good offices for him, or 
even to confide in her as he had always done in the past 

Yet when the crash came, it was Alice Duncan who roused 
her father at last to the elEort of stepping in to the aid of 
his troublesome and detested ward. 

^ Oh, father, think what mother would have felt if she 
had been herel" she cried out, kneeling beside him with 
tears pouring from her eyes, " and for her sake, do what you 
can for him. This .could never have happened if she had 
been spared to us, and he is her son — ^her very own. She 
trusted him to us because she loved us ; and we — ^what don't 
m owe to her love 1 Father, you will help him. You can't 
do otherwise now he owns he is in the wrong ; " and Colonel 
Duncan, stung by her words, perhaps to a sense of certain 
shortcomings on his own part not only abstained from flying 
into a rage ; but for once in his life did act as warmly and 
energetically in his step-son's behalf as though the relation* 
ship between them had been a more real and kindly one. 
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'Out of the rigorously accomtdated sayings of the last few 
years he paid some of Max's debts in full, compounded for 
others, and effected a compromise with the designing woman 
who had inveigled a hot-headed, foolish boy into the 
crowning folly of a suggestion of marriage. Indeed^ for the 
time being, he spared neither trouble, expense, nor ingenuity' 
in his ward's service ; and if his demeanour towards the young 
man was unbending in its severity, and the conditions on 
which lus good offices were performed sternly exacted, and 
secured by a written promise beforehaad. Max was too over- 
whelmed for the moment by the consequences of his own 
foolish imprudence to complain of any harshness in his treat- 
ment, or resent conditions even less capable of being shown 
to be for his own- benefit. In effect they were simply these. 
The money advanced was to be regarded as a loan from 
Colonel Duncan, to be repaid within a fixed period with 
moderate interest, and Max himself was to remain at Oxford 
long enough to take his degree, and then leave England 
immediiettely, and settle himself abroad for the space of two 
years at least, on an allowance of a hundred-and-fifty a year, 
in some place (one of the colonies by preference) where he 
could obtain employment, and by hard work and economy, 
not only break himself of the habits he had acquired, but 
free himself of the debt incurred with less injury to his 
capital than would otherwise be the case. 

This is how young Lorimer came to be in South America 
at the present moment He had taken his degree easily 
enough within a few months of the affair above described, 
and the first, year of his exile had been spent very agreeably 
on the continent as tutor to a young college friend, the son 
of a noble lord, who had not only suggested, but insisted on 
the arrangement: representing to his father with much 
warmth that Lorimer had been " shamefully treated by a 
niggardly screw of a step-father, who having made his pile 
out of ^e mother in the first instance, was doing the same 
out of the son in the second, playing the usurer by him, and . 
keeping him out of his property so as to enjoy it the longer 
himself : that Max was an awfully clever fellow, straight as 
a line, and capital form, never did a dirty act in his life, and 
likely to be in Parliament some day ; and that therefore it 
behoved those who were his friends to give him a leg up in 
thin his hour of need." The noble lord's answer to all this 
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vas to offer Max the post in question, and the young man 
accepted it at once, and greatly to the rage of his guardian, 
who accused him of breaking through the spirit of the 
conditions imposed by so doing, and even forbid his daughter 
to see her step-brother, or bid him farewell before the latter's 
departure from England. Probably he was not far wroc^ 
in his disapproval of the course proposed. It worked well 
enough at first The young men hunted reindeer in Korway, 
shot bears in Eussia, boated on the Bhine, and dabbled in 
dilettante, art in Home with much satisfaction, and little 
harm to themselves or any one else. Then they came to Kice, 
and within easy distance of Nice are the gaming-tables of 
Monaco. Max's friend went in for playing and winning ; and 
Max himself, who had begun by declaring that he did not 
mean to touch one penny of his allowance, but live on his 
jtfdary, and who till now had kept his word with much 
spirit and constancy, held out for a week or so, and did his 
best to hold his pupil back too ; then fell into the temptation, 
and in one night lost every penny in his possession. Next 
day he drew fifty pounds of his allowance, and lost that 
before dinner-time. A friend of the lordling's papa hap- 
pened to be at the tables, saw what was going on, and 
telegraphed home about it ; and the result of the letters and 
telegrams received in quick response was that Max, mad with 
himself for his want of self-control, and knowing that the 
next post would probably bring him a budget of abuse and 
reproaches from his guaidian, resigned his post as tutbr, 
and within a week had sailed for South America. Some one, 
whom he had met at Nice, had spent some years there, and 
fired his imagination by descriptions of the gorgeous climate 
and free life in the Argentine ^Republic, as well as of the large 
fortunes easily made there by young Englishmen as cattle or 
sheep farmers. 

This gentleman gave him an introduction to the consul at 
Buenos Ayres, in which he mentioned that the youi^ fellow 
was a man of family, the heir to a good property, and a great 
friend of Lord Erlscourt, while Max's whilom pupil, terribly 
concerned at the trouble into which his own wilfulness had led 
his friend, insisted on pressing on him a loan of money, which, 
with the remaining hundred of his allowance, would be 
sufficient for his immediate needs for some time ; and thus 
supplied, Max sailed firom Bordeaux by the French mail to 
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the Hiver Plate ; not eyen troubling himself to acquaint his 
guardian Yfith. his destination, and full of an enthusiastic 
resolve to so distinguish himself in the New World as to hlot 
out all memory of past escapades, and overwhelm his detractors 
with confusion long ere his return. 

So far this enthusiasm had resulted in getting him sent 
over to Uruguay by the friendly Consul, and laying him up 
at Jack Logan's with a nasty slit in his right leg^ and in closa 
proximity to a girl so dangerously lovely, and still more 
dangerously fascinating, as to have upset all his peace of mind 
at the very first meeting with her. 

The^end remained to be seen. 



CHAPTEK VII. 

VBS. LOGAN TELLS STORIES. 

" A ministering angel." — Sir WaUer SooU, 

** At every word a repntation dies."— Pope (* Bape tf the Zoek *). 

When I did speak of some distreflsfnl stroke 

That my youth suffered. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs ; 

She swore, in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 

Twas pitiftd."— .(»A«^to. 

I SHOULD think she would come and see me today at 
cmy rate,^' said Max to himself, as, sitting upright on his very 
primitive trestle-bed, he gazed wearily from the whitewashed 
irvaUs and bare red-brick floor of his room to the strip of glar- 
ing yellow sunlight obscured by flying clouds of dust visible 
through the half-inch of open doorway. Some girls might 
have had the charity to give a look in yesterday or the day 
'before at a poor devil of a fellow laid up with an infernal leg 
like mine in the same house with them ; but perhaps she was 
shy, or that over-attentive hostess of mine wouldn't let her in 
while I was so feverish, and not able to get into my proper 
togs. She must come to-day, however, if it's but for a minute, 
to see if I am alive ; and I only wish I had my own room at 
the Court, or even Uiat cosy little crib at New, to receive her 
in, and not a beast of a hole like this." 

It had been the one consolation which Max had had to 
refresh himself with under the annoyance of being kept to 
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his room Yiiih an aching, unhealed wound In his leg, no doctor 
within twenty miles, and none of the resources of refinement 
or civilisation within a hundred, that he would have Lil for 
his nurse. Hitherto she had been somewhat tantalisingly 
capricious and aggravating in her treatment of him— cold, 
indifferent, and satirical at most times, while at others (that, 
for instance, when he was being set on by the other men), 
she had suddenly melted into a delicious friendliness and 
sympathy, sweet enough to undo the effect of a month of 
&owns. That, however, was when he was well and strong, 
and master of himself in all things. It would be different 
bow^ he argued, judging from his remembrance of girls in 
English country-houses, whether as taken from real life or 
from sporting novels (the only ones he ever read). They 
were often cold and stand-off enough in the general way, 
"uncertain, coy, and hard to please"; but let "pain and 
sickness wring the brow let their heroes come to grief in 
the hunting-field with a broken back or leg, and **fohai 
ministering angels " did not they become I Why, the iciest 
and most conventional of damsels, one who would hardly 
allow the tips of her fingers to be squeezed in a waltz; and, 
far from spending the evening tite-d-iS(e with you on a 
verandah, could scarcely be beguiled out^ by the sight of others 
doing the same, for ten minutes between the dances— even such 
a one would, in the novels afore-mentioned, sit for hours beside 
your bed if you were ill, performing all the offices of a sick- 
nurse with an exquisite tenderness and skill no sick-nurse 
ever possessed ; would read to you (poetry, of course), sing to 
you heavenly melodies without piano accompaniment; and 
as your wearisome convalescence crept on, or you sank gently 
into an early grave, would hold your fevered fingers in hers, 
or suffer you to rest your languid head upon her bosom, while 
you murmured words of love and gratitude into an ear only 
too willing to listen. 

Young Lorimer had grown quite impatient for the pretty 
idyl to commence. 

But alas 1 there was no such treat in store for him. lil 
Hardy thought nothing indeed of sitting out the whole 
evening in the moonlight with Max, or going for rides in 
the dewy morning with Mr. Nicholson, or sewing buttons 
'on to Jack Logan's wristband as he sat beside her with hia 
huge paw resting on her knee while she performed the 
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ceremony. Why should she 1 Those occult social laws of 
our enlightened country, which allow you t^ circle round and 
round a room by gaslight with a man's am round your waist 
and your chin on his shoulder; or to sit squeezed up together 
for an hour by the clock in a dark comer on the staircase 
after supper ; yet which would shriek in horror at the idea 
of your walking a dozen yards with him unchaperoned by 
the light of day, or bowing to him from a hansom-cab, or 
writing him letters, unless on, the gravest cause, or that you 
have no one to do it for you, were mysteries which had no 
existence for Lil. If there had been no other woman on the 
estancia to nurse Max, or even no one equally willing and 
competent, she would have done it herself as a matter of 
course ; and devoted all her spare time to his delectation with 
the best grace in the world. As it was, there was the lady 
of the house, who was not only perfectly able for the task, 
but who had expressed a very decided preference for it over 
a^y of the other duties which she had suggested to Lil for her 
occupation instead ; and "besides this, Max had been foolish 
enough to talk sentimentally to her when he was well — the 
one reason (according to Lil's moeurs socialea) sufficient for 
depriving him of the grace of her company (unless there was 
practical need for it) when he was ill ! 

So she saw to the meals and domestic comforts generally 
of the other gentlemen, and even went so far as to make 
dainty broths and puddings for Max himself, seeing that 
the culinary skill of the muchacha in the kitchen was not 
equal to such niceties ; but she left Mrs. Logan to take them 
in to him, to coax him to eat, and talk to him, or fan away the 
flies, whil0 he did so; and even to carry out the artless 
pro^mme he had designed for a very different person, by 
singing to him such new and refreshing melodies as, ''Let me 
kiss him for his mother," or " Be kee — ^ind to yourfather,*' 
in a shrill falsetto voice indescribably irritating to his nerves; 
though scarcely perhaps worse than the reading aloud from 
an old volume of the * Family Herald,' in which she indulged 
as an alternative delight, selecting (as Max long afterws^ds 
ungratefully declared) all the stories in which the letter H 
occurred most frequently, so that she might leave it out 
with the more effect. 

And all the while he could hear the liquid tones of Lil's 
voice as she moved about the house, or sat talking with the 
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others in tke verandah, her soft laughter rippling out now 
and then among the coarse male cachinnations ; could hear 
Meggy's voice calling out that ^ Miss Lil's horse was ready *\ 
when the day got cool enough for her ride ; and even catch & 
glimpse once and again of her golden head as she passed his 
open door without ever glancing in. ' 

Jf he had not been a gentleman he might almost have been 
tempted at such moments to throw a pUlow at his hostess's 
shiny black curls, and implore her to leave him, and, since 
Lil would not come near him, not to return hexself,. 0£ worry 
him any more. 

As it was, though forcing sufficient outward appearance of 
gratitude for bare courtesy, he was moody, irritable, and 
fractious enough for ten invalids, and found it hard work to 
keep some show of temper out of his voice as he begged his 
hostess not to take bo much trouble for him. He was sure 
she must be tired out, and he really didn't want waitixig 
on; especially when she had other guests to attend to as 
well 

" There is Miss Hardy, now," he said, angrily, conscious of 
a rise of colour as he uttered the name. "I am sure she 
must be wishing me at Jericho if you stay away from her all 
day to keep me company. If I could only see her — which, I 
suppose, wouldn't be proper while I'm lying here 1 — I should 
really like to assure her that it isn't my selfishness ; but your 
— ahem ! — ^your charity, that keeps you in this dull room, aiid 
leaves her in solitude." 

La, Mr. Lorimer ! " said Mrs. IiOgan, bridUng and laugh- 
ing at the same time. (As she observed afterwards, it was 
quite touching the way that dear young fellow woidd only 
think of her and her fatigue, when she could see he was biting 
his lips for pain all the while.) "LLl Hardy isn't lonely; 
don't think it! Why, she's got Logan and all the other 
fellows to amuse her, and for that matter would just as soou 
have me out of the way, I dare say. A girl don't have the 
chance every day of getting three or four men all to herself; 
and as for me, you needn't be afraid of my ever feeling dull 
or tired while I can be of use to you, after your injuring 
yourself in our service." 

Max threw his head back irritably. 

" My dear Mrs. Logan, if you only knew how many of 
your husband's sheep I injured in the same way beforehand. 
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I ihmk you'd pionoonoe the sHcia in iny leg only a Just gntid 
jwo quo for my services. Ask Mr. Peters " 

" Mr. Peters don't know anything about it, Mr. Lorimer ; 
and as to medical names for things, he's just as ignorant as a 
pig, so it's not him I'd ask for thenu I'm not in any way 
oyer fond of him;^ and to see the way he follows up LU 
Haniy and tries to make himself agreeable to her — ^a man 
old enough, to be her father 1 — is too ridiculous." 

^'To Miss Hardy!" cried Max, his face scarlet again, 
though tins time with indignation. A man in his position ! 
What insufferable presumption! I don't wonder you are 
disgusted at it ; but — but oughtn't you to be there now to 
look after — ^I mean, may it not be difficult for a young lady, 
when as unprotected as i^e is, to repel 

Mrs. Logan burst into a hearty laugh. 

" La, Mr. Lodmer, what 'igh notions you do have, to be 
sure ! Not but what I agree with them thoroughly " (cor- 
recting herself quickly, as she caught the expression on Max's 
face) ; ''but then of course you and me naturally think alike, 
. being English bom and bred ; and it isn't the thing for an 
EngHsh girl to go about anywhere unprotected. I neyer did, 
I know, and indeed I often say to Logan now : * Don't talk 
of taking me in to Monte San Felipe with you, for the ways 
and the girls there are that strange and bold, a silly little 
woman like me — though I have been married sdl these years 
—feels like a mere child among them ; but — Oarramha / Mr. 
Peters is thought a deal of in these parts. He could buy 
Logan twice over if he wanted ; and as to repelling him, I 
don't know that Lil Hardy has any mind to ; though if she 
has she wouldn't want me to help her. You don't know 
what a spirit that girl has, for all she looks so soft. Why, 
the only other time she stayed with me, there was a man tried 
to kiss her, just for fun, you know ; and she didn't say a 
word, or even call out, but just up with her whip (he was 
taking her down off her horse) and cut him right across the 
face with it that sharp he dropped her like a shot His face 
was marked for days afterwards." 

" She— JfiM Hardy did ! " Max stammered ; then as if 
striving to subdue his first, incredulous disgust at the incident : 
"But, after all, the hound thoroughly deserved it, and I only 
hope your husband 'marked him' even more thoroughly 
afterwards." 
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^ Well, Logan did give him the lough side of his tongue 
pretty plain. He's very fond of Lil, you know, and so am I. 
We're like siBters indeed ; but she's the oddest girl for all 
that. Why, there was another time, I remember. The men 
were all in the comedor drinking one evening after dinner, 
and we eovldrCt get them to come out Lq^ had had 
quite as much as was good for him before Lil and I left the 
table ; and I knew he'd a loiig, nasty ride on business next 
day, and that if he got regularly drunk overnight he woxddn't 
be fit for it ; so I said to her at last, we'd slip in and turn 
the key in the cupboard where the spirits are kept, and make 
a bolt with it She was up to it in a minute, and said she'd 
go first as not being likely to attract so much attention" 
(Max involuntarily opened his eyes) ; but just as she'd got 
her hand on the cupboard-door, one of them saw what she 
was up to, and made a dash to get out another bottle of 
brandy before she shut it She ccdled out, and tried to pre- 
vent him, and I ran in to the rescue ; and there was a regular 
tussle, Logan as bad as any of 'em, pulling me down on to 
his knee, and calling to the boys to get out a jar of preserved 
fruits I had in the cupboard as well as the spirits ; and they, 
only too glad of the fun, pelting Lil with the sugared cherries 
and things. It was just a regular romp— la, I can't help 
laughing to think of it ; and one of them got hold of her and 
tried to stop her mouth with a plum ; but she had got the 
key in her hand, and just jobbed it into his face so that he 
let go and stumbled back on the others ; and if she didn't 
lock the door that instant and dash clean out of the room 
before any one could stop her. She flung the key down on 
to the middle of the floor in my bed-room, and rushed right 
out into the camp ; nor we couldn't get her in or find her for 
ever so long ; and then she crept in quietly somehow, and 
locked herself into her own room. — ^Why, Logan, is that you 1 
When did you come in 1 " 

"I hope you've come to take your wife away," cried Max, 
with almost savage gladness at the interruption. He felt as 
if he eovld not have listened to another word. " Do; there's 
a dear fellow. She — she's wearing herself out with looking 
after me ; and I don't need it Upon my soul it — it makes 
me miserable." 

And Logan, more than guessing, from the expression of his 
yow.'g face and his own experience of Carrie's ** talks that 
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he was in earnest, complied, leaving Max to tonnent himself 
with vain queries as to whether it was possible that Lil — 
fragile, flower-like, gracious Lil — could be the sort of creature 
depicted in Mrs. Logan's artless narratives : flirting or romp- 
ing hardily with half-a-dozen men one day, thrashing them 
with a riding-whip the next ; and conducting herself generally 
like a cross between a barmaid and a pretty horse-breaker. 
And yet Mrs. Logan knew her better than he ; it could 
hardly be an invention. He was so miserable with the 
thought of it that he scarcely spoke a word to any one for the 
rest of the afternoon ; and the worst part of the bjasiness was, 
that he felt in his heart he had no right to be miserable about 
it at all. What was Lil to him ) 

Mr. Lorimer made his appearance in the sitting-room on 
the following^ day. His leg was still strapped up, and he 
could not use it for standing on ; nay, Logan had told him 
Uuntly that he had far better stay where he was for another 
day or so, and not run the risk of the bleeding breaking out 
again > but the young man was not to be persuaded. Another 
twenty-four hours of Mrs. Logan <id navseam was more ,than 
he could endure ; and taking advantage of her absence for the 
one duty which she could not r^nquish, even for him — her 
mid-day siesta — ho got up, dressed with some difficulty, and, 
by the aid of a stick and any article of furniture that came 
handy, managed to half-hop, half-limp into the sala. It was 
half-darkened,* and at first he thought no one was there ; for 
it was the hour of siesta generally, and the whole house had 
that air of stillness and desertion which belongs to most 
South Americ£m habitations at that time ; but as, support- 
ing himself between the door and his stick, he slowly 
and awkwardly hobb^ forward, some one rose hurriedly 
from a low American chair in the comer, and the voice which 
had so often tantalised him during the last three days, 
exclaimed in a tone of startled concern : 

"Mr. Lorimer, is that you I I did not know you were 
aUoneed to be up. Ought you to have tried to leave your 
room by yourself ? " 

" Why not, when I am perfectly able to do so, and — you 
are here, Miss Hardy ) " said Max lightJy, all thoughts of her 
selfish inhumanity slipping away, and his eyes dancing at the 
happy chance of having found her there and alone ; but at 
the complimentary speech Lil had already drawn back from 
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her first hasty morement to greet him ; and without erea 
ofifering him her hand (though indeed that might be because 
both of his were occupied), answered him in the most 
indifferent tone : 

^ Pot ci^Oj I don't know why, except that I did not know 
you were able — that is all. I am glad to see you are so much 
recovered." 

Deeply mortified at her change of tone. Max made a hasfy 
movement to propel himself to the nearest seat ; but unfor- 
tunately missed the phair grasped at, stumbled, dropped his 
stick, and would have fallen if Lil had not sprung forward 
and caught his arm, bidding him hold on to her while she 
helped him to the sofa. It was only half-a-dozen steps, but 
Max had turned as white as death, and was trembling all 
over ere he sat down ; though not so much from the effect of 
the stumble, cruelly as it had jarred his wounded leg, as from 
the brief contact with that soft round shoulder under its 
muslin covering. It seemed to take away his breath for a 
moment, and Lil stood and looked at him anxiously. 

" Mr. Lorimer, you have hurt yourself: Oh, do you call 
this being able to get about i " she said reproachfolly. " Lean 
back at once, and put up your feet. What would Mr. Logan 
say ! There I — is that more comfortable % " — as, having shaken 
up and arranged the pillow at the head of the sofa, ahe 
crossed the room for another, smd tucked it deftly under his 
injured limb. 

** More comfortable than I deserve to be,'' said Max grate- 
fully, and striving to repress an unregenerate desire to detain 
and kiss those slim white hands, whose lightest touch Was so 
different from Mrs. Logan's. " I never meant, however, to 
give you all this trouble, Miss Hardy, and you do right to 
scold me, especially as you dislike nursing so much." 

" Dislike nursing I " said Lil, looking unaffectedly surprised. 

Max nodded reproachfully. 

<<So at least Mrs. Logan gave me to understand when I 
suggested to her that you — ^I mean when I told her I was 
afraid she would tire herself out by her exertions for me^ and 

that if you " 

see 1" Lil interrupted, laughing merrily, though with 
that slight touch of sarcasm in her miri^ that Max had iekt 
once before, and did not like ; — " you thought Itet <me muse 
was not enough for you, and that I ought to volunteer for 
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the service as vrell ; and Mrs. Logan differed from you, and, 
being too amiable to say so, invented an excuse for me out of 
her own head. Are not you rather an exigeant person, Mr. 
Lorimer?** 

"No, I am not," said Max sharply.; "unless it be exir 
geance to be only too willing to dispense with half the 
attention one receives, supposing one c'ould do so without 
rudeness or ingratitude. You have always been prejudiced 
against me. Miss Hardy, or else perhaps you wouldn't see 
everything I say in such an unfair light ; but I give you my 
word that the reason I am in this room now is only because I 
am anxious that no one should think I want a nurse any more, 
and because I cannot bear to feel myself a burden on the 
bands of those to whose hospitality I have no manner of right." 

" But everj'body has a right to hospitality in the camp," 
said Lil gently, and made to feel rather ashamed of herself 
by Max's pasdonate retort; "and I am quite sure neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Logan feel you a burden at alL 8he is very 
fond of nursing — she says so." 

The comers of Mr. Lorimer's mouth twitched. 

"AfofuUy fond!" he said with unction: then forgetting 
his late displeasure in a new alarm : If she were to know I 
had got up — but you don't think she'll find it out just yet 
awhile, do you? Please say you don't." 

"Not till three o'clock, certainly. Her siesta generally 
lasts till then. But, Mr. Lorimer, wouldn't you like some 
lemonade? I made a fresh jug for you not an hour ago." 

" For me 9 Did you really 1 Ah, then, you are kinder to 
me than you pietend," cried Max, his eyes lighting up on the 
instant. 

Lil coloured slightly. 

" Well, for you or any one else who happened to want it," 
she said indifferently. ** Will you have some 1 The jug is 
standing there in the saguan^ to keep cool." 

No, thank you ; I wouldn't have you trouble yourself by 
getting it me for the world. You need not have snubbed • 
me so sharply, however." 

I did not mean to snub you, Mr. Lorimer." 

Didn't you I You succeeded most admirably without 
the intention. However, I dare say I deserved it for my conceit. 
Heayen knows, you had never given me any warrant for it," 

> Entry. 

9 
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Lil said nothing. They were on the brink of tmother 
quarrel, and she felt it was as much her fault as his. To go 
away and. leave him when he was so helpless, and possibly 
suffering, would have been cruel, so she retreated* to her low 
chair again, and taking up a piece of work, went on with it 
without speaking. Max was silent also for a minute or two, 
and lay watching her, admiring the soft outline of her cheek 
and chin, and the swift movements of her slender fingers, until 
his pettishness had all evaporated, and he exclaimed suddenly & 

" Miss Hardy, I beg your pardon, I may be rude for saying 
it, but I cannot understand how you endure a life like this." 

Lil looked up, the ready colour flushing her cheeks for a 
moment, but her lips grave. 

" Does it seem so unendurable to you then 1 " she asked 
evasively. 

To me i I am a man ; that makes it entirely different. 
Men work out their lives in all sorts of places where women 
could not exist for a day.** 

But many women exist in places like tliese very comfort- 
ably, and for many years,** said lil, surprised. " Mrs. Logan 
herself has lived here for nearly a dozen." 

Mrs. Logan is not you. If you were both in England 
you would not even associate with — ladies in her sphere. 
Surely you feel that.** 

" As I am not in England, however, but her guest and in her 
house, I don't think (do you ]) that you ought to tell me so." 

" No, by Jove I you're right ; and I beg your (and her) 
pardon. But anyhow she is differently situated. This is 
her home, as you say, and it is her duty to stay in it under 
her husband's protection. You are only here by choice." r 

" By my father's choice,** said Lil quickly, the wistful look 
which she could not always keep out of her eyes coming back 
to them with the thought of home and Liz and Louie. " He 
said that he thought the camp air would do me good, and so 
he sent me here.*' 

" But your health is not delicate 1 You are quite strong 
now, are you not 1 '* 

** Oh, yes, I am quite strong now, Mr. Lorimer,^ said Lil, 
trying to steady a quivering of the lip of which she was 
conscious. " If you ask me so many questions, I shall return 
the compliment, and say I suppose you are not going to settle 
in the camp, since you dislike it sol" 
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" Well — I donft quite know," said Max, laughing. "You 
see I am like you in one respect. I was sent, not out here, 
but out of England, by my step-father j and not exactly 
for my health, but to get rid of me." 

" Senti But — need you have goneT' asked Lil, looking 
up at the handsome, dashing young fellow in some surprise. 

You are a man, and your own master." 

"My dear Miss Hardy, that last is just what I am not 
My poor father, for some occult reason of his own (I can't 
resent it on personal grounds, as I was not bom at the time), 
decided that his son was not likely to be capable of under- 
taking the rights and powers of a man till the somewhat 
advanced age of twenty-five ; and as that wished-for term 
will not arrive for another six months, I am still in legal 
phrase an infant." 

" Then you will go back to England in six months ? 

"iN'o ; I am under promise not to do so. The fact is, what 
income I shall have of my own isn't large, and is further 
encumbered by a debt to this same old curmudgeon of a 
step-father, who hates me like poison; so the question is 
whether I had not better remain here long enough to make it 
more." 

. "By sheep-farming 1 " 

" Well, yes. I heard such flaming accounts of it when I 
was at Nice last spring, that I thought I couldn't do better than 
try it for a time. Of course, I'm only looking about me at 
present" (Lil thought of Meggy), "and I can't say, looking 
at this leg of mine, that I've begim well so far ; still just for 
a time " 

" You will never make anything at sheep-fanning for a 
timey Mr. Xorimer," said Lil decidedly ; "and I don't believe 
you would make much at it at all. I do not think you 
would like it." 

" Why not 1 Ah, you think me too fine a gentleman," 
said Max, hardly knowing whether to be flattered or offeuded 
at the supposition. 

" Oh dear, no ! That would be a reason the other way, 
for some of our best estancieros have been very fincgentlemen 
in England, younger sons of the aristocracy, University men, 
and used to every luxury at home." 

" Then, why shouldn't I, who am a University man also 
(we'll say nothing about the luxuries, for I've heard too 
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much -on thafc score from my guardian), do as well as 
theyl" 

" Because — I may be wrong of course — but I think where 
those men might not mind coarseness or deprivations for the 
mere sake of change, or even for the fun of the thing, you 
would be jarred upon by them at every moment You wcmld 
be continually contrasting them with what you had been used 
to, and perhaps forgetting that what may be right and 
necessary in your own country, would never be thought of 
here ; and then 

"Well— then?" 

" Well, sheep-farming and the natives — native shepherds 
and employ 68 in general— want a tremendous deal of patience 
and tact — ^yes, tact and firmness too— in order to manage them 
successfully ; and I think (please don't be offended) — but I 
can't help thinking you are a little too quick-tempered and 
impetuous to get on well with them." 

" Do you tell me so to try my temper 1 " asked Max, striv- 
ing to force a smile, though his colour had risen considerably. 
" You may with safety. I ought indeed to be obliged by 
your taking the trouble to waste so many thoughts upon me 
at all." 

It was Lil's turn to blush now. She had been speaking 
with her old, natural simplicity, and more as imparting certain 
practical information than with any thought of how it might 
sound to the person concerned. 

"One cannot help thinking a little about people with 
whom one is thrown," she said apologetically ; " and there are 
so many young men who come out here meaning to do great 
things, and go back having lost all they had, that we — ^my 
sister Lisbeth and I, I mean — often think it is a pity they do 
not know mote about it all beforehand. I should be sorry 
if it were so with you ; but I did not intend. ... I mean, 
I am afraid I said what I should not have done all the same, 
Mr. Lorimer, and I dare say it sounded rude." 

" Do I not tell you you may say anything you please to 
me % " said Max passionately. " It is only too good of you 
to care, to take an interest in the fortunes of a mere stranger, 
and such a graceless one as myself ; and you may guess how 
I appreciate it when I tell you that if I were ruined, as you 
suggest, I do not know another woman in the world who would 
be charitable enough even to say she was sorry for me.** 
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Xdl^ looked up wonderingly. It seemed incredible to her 
fhat this good-looking young man, who looked such a spoilt 
child of fortune, with his glossy curls, delicate colouring 
(made more delicate by even a few days of illness), and 
imperious manners, could be as friendless as he described. 

" Not your . . . your own family 1 " she said, a little 
incredulously. 

Family t I have none ; unless you dignify that cross- 
grained step-father and guardian of mine by the name. My 
mother — ^bless her ! — died four years ago ; my father before I 
was bom. Brother or sister of my own I never had ; and 
though I possess a half-sister, she has had the misfortune of 
late to become a saint, a role which unluckily for me isn't 
compatible with sisterly affection. We used to be very fond 
of one another when we were children, and / am as good 
friends with her as ever ; but since my dear mother's death, 
she has (naturally perhaps) gone over to her father's side, and 
shunted me altogether. I haven't seen her except for a 
couple of days for nearly three years, and she wouldn't even 
bid me good-bye before I left England.'* 

"Not bid you good-bye 1 But — but I can't understand 
such a thing," cried Lil, too shocked to realise what a delicious 
world of sympathy those blue eyes of hers were revealing to 
the person gazing into them. " Had you done anything very 
h<id then) Oh 1 but you couldn't : not bad enough for thaty 
at any rate." 

Max laughed bitterly. 

"Bad is no word for it," he said with mocking irony. 

I had actually got into debt, and overstepped the niggardly 
allowance doled out to me from my own money by my miserly 
guardian ; forgetting that the comfortable income which by 
every law of right ought to be mine, my own mother's fortune, 
was ^thanks to her foolish marriage and more foolish gener- 
osity) stolen from the son she adored, and made over to a man 
who detested him. Oh, I sinned dreadfully, Miss Hardy. I 
don't attempt to extenuate it, and, as you see, I am expiating 
my crime in banishment." 

lil's cheeks were lovely in their warm flame of indignation, 

" But how — how wicked and unjust 1 " she exdaimed, 
forgetting in her natural impulsiveness both the possibility 
of there being another side to the story, and her previous 
prudent resolution of keeping Mr. Lorimer at a distance. 
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" What right have your step-father and his daughter to your 
. mother's money 1 And even if the law gives them one, ought 
not they — she especially — to want to share it with you ? Ah, 
father was right, I see, when he said once that the English 
people at home made a god of money, and cared for nothing 
so much. / should hate to live in such a place ; and I think 
you ought to he glad to get away from it." 

" Do you think I am not! " said Max, leaning towards her, 
hi^ eyes glowing, his face pale with excitement " GUul I 
Why, I would give all the money in the world, and everything 
else that men most value, for these five minutes, and those 
, sweet, pitiful words from you. Thank you a ** 

" Why, Mr. Lorimer, you don't mean to say you're in here, 
and I hunting high and low for news of you, and frightened 
half out of my life at not finding you in your room I " cried 
a sharp, staccato voice at the door, as Mrs. Logan, fresh from 
her siesta, and brave in afternoon attire, made her appear- 
ance there, «nd brought Max's impetuous speech to a sudden 
termination. " However could you be so daring, and without 
even telling me first, so that I might have made up a comfort- 
able couch for you here, and helped you in myself if you were 
bent on it I " 

" Thanks awfully ; but there was no need to trouble you 
that way. Miss Hardy was kind enough to do the first, and 
I am more comfortable than I could have imagined it possible 
to be," said Max, with so much more petulance than gratitude 
that Mrs. Logan's little black eyes shot an angry glance at 
the young lady to whom he alluded. 

** What, Lil, are you there with Mr. Lorimer ! " she said, 
throwing an unpleasant suggestion of surprise into her tone. 
" Oh, if it was your doing, I mustn't scold him, for I know 
how irresistible young ladies like you are ; but all the same 
he really is^iH well enough for flirting and fooleries now, 
and Logan will be dreadfully vexed if his leg is worse 
to-night." 

** My leg be — Miss Hardy, I — heg your pardon," cried 
Max impetuously ; but with one glance of grave reproach at 
him, and none at all at Mrs. Logan, Lil had very coolly and 
quietly walked out of the room ; and what further transpired 
in her absence deponent sayeth not. The result of it was, how- 
ever, that half an hour later her hostess sought her out, and 
with very red eyes begged her pardon. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

ON- THE SCORE OF PBOPRIETr. 

Tlie ckariest maid is prodigal enoiigli. 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon." 

Mamlett Act I. Scene i 

** A nice man is a man of nasty ideas." — Smift, 

** One day we read together, with intent 
Of pleasure, and without one eTil thought. 
Of Lancelot, and how his soul was rent 
By love. We were alone." — Dante (* The Jnfemo *). 

LiL granted the required forgiveness sweetly enough. It 
is difficult to be on bad terms with a lady who is not only 
your hostess, but the only female companion within reach of 
ypu, and from whom you cannot get away if you wish ; but, 
on the other hand, it is hard not to be able to get away from 
women capable of speaking as Mrs. Logan did when put 
out ; and there was a sadness in her face and a longing for 
home and her sisters in her heart, which lasted for long after 
Mi's. Logan had dried her eyes and resumed her normal high 
spirits. 

For another thing, Lil was vexed with herself, and there- 
fore, perhaps, more ready to feel sore when others were vexed 
with her. Wliy was it that she and Mr. Lorimer could not 
be half an hour together without being on the verge of either 
quarrelling or love-making half a dozen times ! It was not so 
with others ; and yet he was the one person with whom it was 
peculiarly disagreeable to her to feel that it should be the case. 
That foolish bet of his prior to their first meeting, and making 
all association between them more or less embarrassing from 
the attention it had attracted to her, his passionate disposition 
and open admiration for herself, and Mrs. Logan's perpetual 
and vulgar adulation of his good looks and patrician bearing, 
had all determined her on being more than ordinarily par- 
ticular in her relations with him, and made her nervously 
ashamed, lest her impulsive championship of him in the 
shearing quarrel, and her hysterical attack after his accident, 
ishould have been attributed by others to any special liking 
or tenderness for the young man. 

It was for .this reason that she had so carefully avoided 
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putting herself forward unnecessaiity in his service, and had 
even refrained from such expressions of sympathy for him as 
would have come naturally to her under any other circum- 
stances : resolving to treat him in all things with the same 
civil indifference which she would have shown to any un- 
interesting Spaniard or stranger who had turned up at the 
estancia for a night's lodging. And yet, with all this, and 
within twenty minutes of their first meeting after his injury, 
he had twice nearly quarrelled with her, and then had betrayed 
her into such warm kinship and sympathy with him, as 
would in another moment have led to something much more 
tender and passionate than a mere expression of gratitude from 
the object of her pity, if Mrs, Logan's entrance had not by 
good fortune nipped it in the bud. 

Lil could have stamped hex foot with, annoyance at herself 
It seemed to her as if she never now could do as she wished, 
OF- as was natural to her, without the fear of having either the 
action itself, or the motive for it, misconstrued. A little time 
ago it would not have been so. In the old days she never 
even thought of what others might think or say, but just did 
as the impulse moved her, simply and naturally, and if (as 
sometimes happened) the action did not turn out well, if she 
found herself seemingly more prudish than her sisters, or, 
contrariwise, accused of being a shocking flirt by one of the 
Miss Beauchamps, her natural light-heartedness put the 
matter by as one of no account, and she speedily forgot it for 
more pleasant subjects of thought. 

It was Lieutenant Melville's death and James Carnegie's 
brutal attack on her which had shattered all this, and left 
her so shaken, beaten down, and crushed, that for the time 
being she became morally incapable of making a just appreci- 
ation of her own actions and the responsibility attaching to 
them, and even now this was apparent in the apparent incon- 
sistency of so many of her words and actions, and the increased 
sensitiveness to blame and self-diffidence, which had replaced 
the happy, single-minded irresponsibility of earlier years. 

Lorimer did not see her again that day till quite late in the 
evening, and sorely aggrieved he felt in consequence : more 
especially when, alter dinner (a meal of which he partook in 
solitude, his leg not being well enough for him to go into the 
camedor), he found that Lil had gone for her customary ride 
with Messrs Peters and Nicholson, Mrs. Logan preferring to 
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stay at home and enjoy a nap in the verandah, while her 
husband pulled out the cribbc^e-table and challenged his 
invalid gaest to a game. The Tiding party did not return till 
some time after dark,. their gay voices sounding their approach 
beforehand as they cantered up to the house ; and then, in 
honour of Lorimer's inability to move, pipes, brandy-and- 
water and cards were brought into the sala, and vingt-et-un 
began ; Lil, according to prior arrangement (and so as not to 
seem unsociable), making one of the party, and making believe 
in the most amiable way to be no more affected by tobacco 
fumes than any of the others. Had she done otherwise there 
was not one there who would not have foregone his beloved 
smoke with the greatest alaciity ; but lil knew that Mrs. 
Logan never minded it in the leas^ and that her good-natured 
husband was utterly miserable without his pipe; and the 
result of her presence told most beneficially boUi in modify- 
ing the strength and quantity of the potations, and toning 
down the conversation over the card-table to a much more 
subdued key than was generally the case. 

Max, however, was unspeakably shocked and disgusted at 
the whole proceeding. That Lil should have gone out riding 
with two unmarried men like Peters and Nicholson after her 
previous experience — selon Mrs. Logan — of the liberties 
they might allow themselves on such occasions, was bad enough 
in his estimation, he having been under the belief previously 
that either his host or Mrs. Logan always played chaperon on 
those excursions. He even took on himself to hint to Logan 
at the unsuitability of the present proceeding ; but, fortunately 
for himself, with sufficient delicacy to prevent the meaning of 
his suggestion from arriving anywhere near the brain of the 
worthy estanciero, who answered carelessly : 

" Oh, the women here always ride out before breakfast or 
after dinner. Beat time for them — cooler, you know. Want 
me f Bless you, man, no. She's got Nicholson and Peters 
to look after her, and I'd just as lief stay and have a hand 
with you. Two men are enough to take care of one girl 
— even Lil — and I guess they'd tell you so." 

Max gave him up as impracticable. 

But when Lil made "her appearance afterwards in the 
middle of the smoking, drinking, and card-playing party, 
looking fresher and more charming than ever in her soft 
muslins and dainty ribbons, and lending the attraction of her 
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sweet voice and snnny smiles to the entertainment, without 
any shadow of feminine repugnance or embarrassment, yotpig 
Lorimer's brow grew gloomier than ever. Like 'most men 
who have been rather wild themselves, and taken The first 
plange into life with a loose rein,Tie held ultrai gtric t idea3 as 
to feminine proj^ieties, and the conduct of women in bis own 
<3ass generally. The unprofessional fast girl he detested; 
and that sort in particular which one meets most frequently 
in country houses, and which affects stable slang, wears horse- 
shoe pins, and haunts the billiard-room in pursuit of congenial 
male flirtees, was far more offensive to him than the poor little 
painted drab with hollow cheeks and bistred eyes who laid a 
coaxing hand on his coat-sleeve as he left the theatre at night 
He could' at any rate understand the raison (Tefre of the 
latter. That Lil, however, a girl so exquisite in some respects 
that only that day he had been near throwing himself at her 
feet, and beseeching her to marry him and bear the honour of 
his name — that she should lower herself to the level of that 
other sort of young woman, and make herself as cheap as 
the latter did, was inexpressibly aggravating and disgusting 
to him ; and he began to feel as thankful for Mrs. Logan's 
intervention in the afternoon as he had been furious at 
the time. 

"Thank yoii,tio. Certainly not before ladies," he said, 
pushing away the box of cigars when proffered to him with 
such unmistakable emphasis and intent that Peters stared 
at him with lifted eyebrows, and then observed in a tone of 
somewhat angry self-defence : 

"You needn't trouble yourself to be so squeamish, Mr. 
Lorimer. My friend, Mrs. Logan, ain't here at present, and 
wouldn't mind a bit of smoke if she were ; and Miss liardy 
don't either ; she says so — don't you 1 " appealing to Lil with 
a confident smile. Lil's pleasant one as she turned roimd to 
him showed in advance what her answer would be ; but Max 
did not wish to wait for it. 

"Thank you, Mr. Peters," he said with considerable 
hauteur, " but / have always been in the habit of being 
squeamish for ladies, whether they are so for themselves or 
not^ It is I who mind smoking at present." 

Whereupon Mr. Peters muttered in an excusably audible 
aside to Meggy, that ** of all the insufferable young prigs, he 
never " and Max wondered to himself with rising wrath 
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whether " that fellow" had figured in the "tussle" for the 
key of the spirit-cnpboard which Mrs. Logan 'had so graphic- 
ally descrihed to him. He shuddered visibly at the thought 
of it, and again thanked heaven for his escape of the afternoon.. 
Yet who could have thought that the gentle girl whose eyes 
had been turned on him with such womanly softness* then 
was the Meenad-like heroine of the romp above-mentioned ! « 
Lil had coloured like a rose. She did not speak or even look 
up from the cards she was holding during the few words 
between the two men ; but when she went to her room that 
night she wondered vainly within herself why they should 
both have looked so angry, and more especially what had p^t 
Max out. It was very ungrateful of him to be cross when 
the deseci-ation of the sala into a smoking-room, and her 
cpnsent to it, had been conceded out of consideration and 
kindness for him ; but that he woe cross there could be no 
doubting, and with her too, for he hardly spoke to her the 
whole evening, and only in the most frigid and formal 
manner. Surely, surely he could not have believed Mrs. 
Logan's pettish insinuation that afternoon of her readiness to 
flirt with him ; he who knew that she had nothing to do with 

his coming into the sala and finding her there. If he did 

but a sudden recollection of the fact that Mrs. Logan had let 
out very clearly that her apology was at his instigation, 
checked that thought, and calmed the young lady's pulses. 
She went to bed at last with one idea prominent in her mind 
— that if a letter did not come from her father authorising her 
return to town with Mr. Logan when he went up to dispose 
of his wool in thfe week following, she should take the consent 
8he had asked for as granted, and start without it. 

As it happened, Mr. Eeters was the first to leave the 
estancia. He departed the very next day : and Max Lorimer 
was put into such good-humour thereat that he came out in 
quite a new light, and surprised everybody by his gaiety, wit, 
and agreeableness. Even when his face was white and drawn 
with the pain of his wounded leg, which showed signs of i 
gathering and was certainly no better for the wrench he had 
given it on the previous day, he made light of it ; would not 
allow himself to be pitied, and even offered some sort of 
apology to Logan for his last night's crustiness by speaking 
of himself as a bear with a sore head, " bad to find, and hard 
to bind," while his manner to Mrs. Logan was full of a half- 
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playful and half-triumphant sauciness which faacinated that 
good lady more' than ever, and yet puzzled her withal. 

She never guessed that it was all owing to some scraps of a 
conversation hetween her and lil, held somewhat imprudently 
4iear to the door of his apartment that very morning, and of 
which this was the sum — 

" LM I You don't mean to say youVe gone and refused 
Peters I^" 

Lil (in a startled tone) : " Hush ! No, I don't I'm not 
saying a word. What do you mean 

** You know very well what I mean ; and you have, Now 
don't deny it, for I tell you frankly it's no use." 

If he has told you, of course I shall not deny it ; but I do 
wonder at his doing so." 

** He didn't tell me : at least he let out to John he was 
going to ask you ; and I know he would never have gone olf 
this way if you hadn't re " 

" Oh, hush I do, pray, some one will hear you ; and there lb 
surely no need for every one to know it." 

" But, Lil, why did you % " 

"Why did I what 1" 

" You know — refuse him." 
Because he obliged me to do so, by asking anything so 
absurd. I am sorry your husband knew, for I think he 
might have stopped him beforehand, and saved me the 
annoyance, that's alL " 

" La, Lil, one would think you didn't like to be made love 
to I What are girls for % " 

** Not for that, or for Mr. Peters, certainly, if they are girls 
like me." 

" But, my dear girl, he's awfully well off. There ain't 
such an estancia as his within fifty leagues ; I've been there^ 
and you live on the fat of the land. Besides, I don't doubt 
he'd think nothing of a trip to Europe if you lik«d it." 

Dear Mrs. Logan, don't talk that way or I shall be cross. 
Surely you know me better than to believe 

"But, Lil " 

" But, my dear friend, I won't let you go on. Do you 
know how loud you speak 1 Some one will hear you." 

" Pshaw 1 What if they did ! Logan knows already, and 
I don't doubt the others will guess. They must ha' seen it 
coming." 
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** Do you mean to say yoti did 1 " 

** Why, of course. I even said so to Mr. Lorimer. It was 
plain enough. Coine now, didn't you guess it yourself 1 " 

A pause ; and then, in a much lower tone, difficult to hear, 
but strongly indicative of disgust : 

** / ? If I had ever dreamt or suspected such a thing, do 
you think I would have allowed the man .... Oh ! 1 am 
disappointed in you. I thought you and your husband cared 
more . . • thought more of me. To couple my name with 
a pei-son like . • . Please never to speak to me on the 
subject again." 

That was all; a rustle of draperies, the dick of a door 
opened and shul^ the pit-pat of footsteps retreating across the 
patio, and Max lay on his couch holding his aching leg 
between his hands, and with a face transfigured with delight 
and triumph. 

" Mrs. Logan was wrong all the time 1 I might have felt 
it. What could she know about a girl like Lil Hardy 1 As 
if it was likely that ^jeautiful angel would ever suspect a low 
cad like him of presuming to think of her ! And she didn't. 
She said so. It's only her innocence makes her give rise to 
such insulting suspicions : and this will be a lesson to her. I 
hope it will teach her to keep men like that at a greater 
distance in future ; but — by George ! didn't she put down 
the other woman." 

Max was in high spirits^. He had quite forgotten the 
enormity of Lil's conduct on the previous evening ; nor did 
the thought occur to him to ask himself — as he had done 
onee before — ^what either the girl herself, or her behaviour, 
had to do with him. And yet, even before night, she again 
gave him cause to complain of it, and he went to rest in no 
more friendly spirit with her than the day before. 

He had brought a little pocket volume of Tennyson's poems 
with him, and had been reading aloud from it to the two 
ladies that afternoon; but after a time Mrs. Logan slipped 
away to attend to something else, bidding Max go on without 
minding her, "for it never made any difference in poetry 
where you left off or began " ; and the young man took her 
at her word. He was at that age when an unappreciative 
listener is infinitely more trying than none at all. 

lil, on the other hand, sat Jistening in great and unaffected 
delight One of Lorimer's strongest points, as I have said, was 
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his voioA. It was extremely clear, flexible, and cultured ; and as 
perhaps a young man never reads better than when discoursing 
passionate poetry to a girl he is more than half in loye with 
already, it is little wonder that Lil, who had hardly ever had 
a similar pleasure, and had never heard a plajr or a recitation 
in her life, felt her pulses thrill and her cheeks flush and pale, , 
as she leant forwanl listening with shiniog eyes fixed upon 
the reader, and hands idly dropped upon her forgotten work, 
while Max slowly and softly repeated : 

" A /man had given all other bliss. 
And all his worldly wealth for this, 
To waste his whole soul in one kiss 
Upon those perfect hps " — 

or -those other lines on the same theme : 

Dear as remembered kisses after death ; 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
. On lips that are for others : deep as love, 
VDeep as first love, and wild with all 'regret; 

Oh Death in Life 1 the days that are no more Y** 

He paused: but lil never noticed it. She was not 
thinking of him or of herself. She had forgotten time and 
place and everything else, in the fasciaation of the hour that 
held her chained and absorbed as a little child beneath the 
spell of some enchantin^fairy tale. Even the room itself, the 
whitewashed walls, gaudy, frayed carpet and shabby furniture, 
seemed to have melted away into that classic grove of sweet 
girl graduates " and " prudes for doctors She only saw the 
one bar of light which pierced the half-closed shutters, and out 
of it Max's pale, clear cut face and passionate eyes shining on 
her with a kind of luminous intensity like some dream vision, 
beautiful but unreal, and part of the other dream. He 
himself was far less absorbed, indeed at times he could 
hardly go on with his reading for delight of watching his 
listener ; yet dreaded to stop lest the silence should startle her, 
and break the charm which held her, Francescarlike, " >?itli 
intent of pleasure and without one evil thought a willing 
prisoner to his voice. And what a prisoner 1 How lovely 
and exquisite she was ! — more exquisitely lovely than he had 
ever thought her before, even in that moment of their first 
meeting under the willow tree. And what a triumph, to have 
won and held her as he was holding her now, by the mere 
power of speech that ** lent to the charm of the poet the music 
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of his voice". His heart beat high with a sort of dizzy 
rapture as he thought of it ; and yet there was pain in the rap- 
tiire, too— pain (rf a sort which Eil could not have understood 
had he uttered it : bom of the fruit of that Tree of Knowledge 
of which young men eat and spoil all future feasts ^thereby : 
such questions as, Was she his captive even now, or that of 
memories of past days evolved by the words he was reading 1 
Were there no horrible thoughts of " other lips " profaning the 
parted purity of hers : no remembrance of first loves wilder 
by regret" to inspire those liquid eyes and pale, pathetic 
browi She was so fair, so wonderfully fair, it was quite im- 
possible that she should not have been loved, not once but 
often and often before ; and if loved, why should she not have 
loved again 1 All men were not like Peters : and the absolute 
freedom of her intercourse with them — ^he loathed the thought 
as it came into his mind, and loathed himself for suffering it 
there ; and yet, and yet with his experience of life and women 
how could he help it? But, after all, that experience had in 
truth been very limited, and was of just the nature to make 
him least capable of judging or understanding a girl like Lil : 
his acquaintance (when at all intimate) with women having 
been almost entirely confined to two classes : the severely strict 
and saintly, to which his mother and sister belonged, and the 
light-lived daughters of the demi-monde^ from whose meshes 
he had been extricated with so much difficulty a year and a 
half 1^0. That Lil did not belong to the former was but too 
evident. He shuddered to think what his mother would have 
thought, she who was so ultra-refined and particular, so 
scrupulously delicate and prudent even to timidity in her own 
conduct, had she been a witness to lil's ways and habits; 
and the young man dearly loved his mother, and never in 
his saner hours had even contemplated bringing home a wife 
who could not have sat at her feet, and walked hand in hand 
with his sister, a worthy chatelaine of the old Berkshire 
home. 

But 'even those other women, those loud-voiced, painted 
—(he had more than once noticed that Lil powdered, and 
wondered at her doing so, fair as she was), — slang-talking, 
cigarette-smoking girls, whose existence was almost a sealed 
book to the dear ones at home; who let him drive them 
to Ascot, and got bracelets and supper-parties out of him, 
were scarcely as untrammelled by any apparent Jaws of 
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conventionality as was Lil : would scarcely and single-handed 
have given themselves over toihe undivided society of the set 
of rough, hard-living men with whom she so freely consorted. 
And who could teU so well as he how apt men were to take 
advantage of the slightest privilege or laxity heyond those 
conceded to them hy the laws of society ! His soul sickened 
within him as he recalled yesterday evening's symposium, and 
the anecdotes with which Mrs. Lc^an had regaled him at his 
hedside : hut in the same moment his eyes, wandering from the 
hook, fell on lil's slender form and candid, virginal hrows, as 
she sat leaning forward and listening with the same simple 
trustfulness and enjoyment, as though he were her father, 
and there were no such things as evil, or fast men with fast 
thoughts, in the world. Looking at her thus, he knew that 
he at any rate would have died rather than harm her ; and 
if he, why not others 1 Ignorant she might he, imprudent 
perhaps, and ill-taught ; hut pure and innocent none the less ; 
and perhaps only wanting a guiding hand, a — a friend to 
lead and mould her. Why, at this very moment, if he were 
to speak, to lay aside the hook, and taking that soft white 
hand, say 

" Oh, here you are, Miss Hardy I " said Nicholson, putting 
in his head at the door. " What do you say to a twenty 
minutes* canter hefore dinner] It will he late to-day, for 
Logan and Meggy have gone off to Gregorio*s puesto to talk 
ahout the wool carretaa^ and the sun has gone in hehind a 
cloud hank, so it*s as cool as nine-pins. Come along, I've 
saddled your horse already ; and there's something I want to 
show you all hy yourself." 

" To show me % " repeated Lil, a little hlankly. . This sudden 
recall to the ordinary things of life had roused her with some- 
thing of a shock from the heautif ul ideal world through which 
Max had been leading her ; and she blushed vividly at the 
realisation of how late it was, and how long a time had passed 
since she had heard or thought of anything hut the rhymed 
legend and the voice which read it. She stood up hastily. 

" But — you are not going, surely ! " said Max. He too had 
turned red, but with indignation. It was annoying enough 
to be interrupted at all at such a moment ; but even that 
feeling was swallowed up in anger at Nicholson's pre- 
sumption, and Lil's apparent readiness to yield to it. How 
* "Waggons. 
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dared he ask her to go out for a ride alone with him, he 
who had never seen her till a week or so back, and when 
even Peters was away ; and Logan and Meggy, as he had 
expressly stated, gone off in another direction] And she — 
was it possible that after the lesson she had had that very 
morning — she could entertain Ihe idea for a moment] 

** Don't you be selfish, my dear fellow/* said Nicholson 
good-humouredly. " YouVe had more than your share of 
Miss Hardy already ; and if you're greedy enough to want 
more you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Be hanged, if I 
don't begin to believe that leg's a made-up business to secure 
the ladies' attention ; but come along, Miss Hardy, do, or it 
will be too late to show you my' sight, and I think it's pretty 
enough to earn one of your nicest * thank-yous ' for." 

" Very well, I'll come," said Lil, smiling as pleasantly .as 
though in her heart she would not much rather have gone on 
listening to the * Princess '. " But if you are to be thanked 
afterwards, your friend should be now, for it is I who have 
been selfish in letting him read so long, and forgetting all 
about his leg. Thank you very much, Mr. Lorimer, for the 
pleasure you have given me." 

To any other man she might have said the simple truth, 
that it was almost the greatest she had ever known; but 
even as it was, her ^titude was spoken in the sweetest way, 
and with such a glistening in the blue eyes, as a man must 
have been hard indeed to withstand; but Max steeled his 
heart against the sweetness, and did not even look at her as 
he said with a stiff coldness which brought the blood to her 
cheek : 

"Pray don't delay yourself to thank wie, Miss Hardy. I 
assure you I am as much flattered by your allowing me to 
read to you here as Nicholson ought to be at being per- 
mitted to secure a Ute^Ute on horseback." He had to bite 
his lips to keep himself from saying more ; and what right 
indeed had he to say anything, however disappointed in her 
he might be I But Lil's sensitive ear read easUy enough the 
mingled irony and displeasure in his tone ; and as usual it 
set her wondering whcd she had done that was wrong. He 
cotdd not surely be silly enough to be jealous, and of Mr. 
Nicholson, for with one or other or all of the party she rode 
out every evening as a matter of course ; and to go on reading 
aloud, with a face whose pallor and rigidity she attributed to 
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the pain oT bis festered leg, could not be so pleasant as to 
make bim selfishly: anxious to prolong it. Perhaps her 
rising had been too hasty, and had offended him ; but surely 
she had expressed her gratitude warmly enough afterwards. 
Oh ! it was a pity, he could be so nice, nicer and nearer to 
her in some ways than any one there. Only that after- 
noon, as he lay reading to her, she had thought how pleasant 
it might be if they could grow to be such friends as she and 
— that other one would have been ; but it was no use, he 
was too changeable, and she should never understand him 
enough for that. 

ThQ poor girl went for her ride with a strange weight and 
trouble on her spirits which quite took away from her usual 
bright cheerfulness; and which even the promised sight — a 
flock of young ostriches feeding quietly in a hollow of the 
plain some two miles off — failed entirely to dispel 



CHAPTER IX. 

NOT TKT forgiven! 

" Her father*s latest word hnmmed in her ear, 
Being so very wilful you must go I " — Lancelot and Elidne, 

** A raconter ses maux sou vent on lea soulage." — ComeiUe* 

" Save, fiave, oh ! save me from the candid friend ! " — Canning. 

Thb morrow was a day of no little excitement at the 
estancia; for it brought with it a chasguz^ laden with 
letters for nearly every one in the house, English and Spanish 
newspapers, magazines, and reviews ; not to speak of no end 
of verbal gossip from the outside world, delivered between 
mouthfuls of food and drink, as the bearer sat at one end of 
the long table in the eomedor, partaking of the refresh- 
ments which had been set before him, and answ^ering the 
eager questions of the gentlemen who lounged or sat about 
him. Meggy was the only one of the party who had no 
correspondence, and expected none. He had long since died 
out of the world io which he had once belonged ; and was 
indeed reckoned as actually dead in one quiet Welsh village 
where a grey-haired widow lady of small means still talked of 
1 Post-boy, 
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the piomisiiig son who went away so long ago to make a 
fortune for himself and her ; and whose unrecorded death 
"had made so terrible a blank in her lonely life; but even 
Max had a letter from his friend the vice-consul at Buenos 
Ayres ; and among the others was that long-expected missive 
from Mr. Hardy in answer to LiPs entreaty to be allowed to 
return home. 

She had come into the room with the rest, and recognised 
the well-known writing even before Mr. Logan had time to 
select it from the rest of the heap and give it to her ; but she 
did not speak, her excitement at the sight of it was too 
great ; and as soon as it was in her hand she turned and fled 
from the room, feeling as if she could not even bear to break 
the seal under the eye of those who would see either the joy 
or distress which the contents must bring to her. 

Max Was the only one, however, who noticed her departure, 
the rest being too busy exchanging a brisk volley of question 
and comment over their various budgets of news ; but he had 
chanced to be looking at her when her eyes first rested on her 
father's letter, had m^ked how she turned from red to white 
during the moment of delay before it was given her; and 
bow, after holding it for a moment in a hand which trembled 
almost too much to retain it, she beat a hasty retreat without 
even waiting to see if there was anything else for her. It 
was not a pleasant sight to him, for it effectually distracted 
him from the enjoyment of his own correspondence by vain 
speculations as to who the letter could be from which had 
caused such lively emotion to the girl who unfortunately took 
up too much of his thoughts already. 

-IShe had evidently been expecting it. He could read that 
in the expression of her face, as also that it was too dear, or 
of too much import, to be opened before the rest of the 
company ; and his heart went sick with a pang of jealousy 
as keen as it was absurd, at the idea that this was some 
lover's letter, and that the girl's very freedom of conduct and 
general sangfroid with regard to the male habituh of Casa 
Blanca might be occasioned by the fact of her being safely 
engaged to some one at a distance of whom they had never 
even heard. Yet, if so, Mrs. Logan, too, did not know of it ; 
and for a couple of women to live in the same house on the 
intimate terms on which they were, and not confide in each 
other, seemed to him incredible save on the one supposition 
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that it was a love afiair to be ashamed of ; and — and what 
the deuce, after all, was that to him, or why need he go 
trouhhng his head with such speculations about her and 
her affairs] He was not in love with her himself, was he^ 
'Soiyet/ 

Lil in the mean time had taken refuge in the sala, partly 
because her own room was undergoing the process of being 
scrubbed out, and partly because &e former apartment was 
always deserted at that time of day. Her fingers were still 
tremblmg with excitement as she tore open the envelope and 
unfolded the letter; but the next moment a cry of bitter 
disappointment and grief broke from her, and her head was 
bowed over the page on which the tears rained down so fast 
she could hardly see to read the words which caused them. 
This is what they were : 

" My dear Lil, 

" Your letter should have been answered sooner, 
but that I have, as you are aware, very little time for any 
but necessary correspondence. I write now to inform you 
that I am sailing for Europe on this cfay week on business 
which may detain me there from six to eight weeks. I 
expect to be back here, therefore, in four months from now ; 
and this being the case I consider that you had much better 
remain where you are till my return. Lisbeth is old enough, 
and has, I think, sufficient good sense to take care of herself 
and of her younger sister ; but she could not be expected to 
be answerable for you into the bargain ; and your lamentable 
vagaries and imprudences have (as I need not pain you by a 
more explicit reminder) been such as to indispose me to run 
the risk of your getting into fresh trouble at home when 
I am not there to be a check on you. As to what you say 
with regard to trespassing on the Logans* hospitality, I may 
tell you that with your letter I received one from Mra. 
Logan urging me not to take you away from her yet, and 
enlarging in a very gratifying manner both on the comfort 
your society is to her, and on the improvement which has 
taken place in your health and spirits since you have had the 
benefit of camp air and exercise. Now here, thanks to the 
prevailing drought, the summer seems likely to be a very 
unhealthy one, and there has even been some talk of cholera 
cases (though hushed up as much as possible) among the 
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low streets near the Mercado. Your constitution, not being as 
strong as your sisters', would make you particularly liable to 
infection ; and I therefore hope that you will resign yourself 
cheerfully to remaining in your present home till my return in 
February, when, if possible, I will myself make a journey into 
the camp to fetch yon back. Your sisters desire their love, 
and Liz encloses a note to you. With kind regards to my 
good friends the Logans, I remain, 

"Your affectionate father, 

"Paul Hardy." 

Lil had read the first page of the letter, containing the 
announcement of Mr. Hardy's projected journey, with 
almost breathless haste and excitement, mingled with no 
little astonishment at the news; for though many of the 
richer merchants in Monte San Felipe sent their sons to 
Europe to be educated, and thought little of paying a visit 
there themselves from time to time, there had never been 
any allusion to the possibility of Mr. Hardy's doing so during 
all the years of Lil's young life, or even to that prospect 
(which most English families abroad keep steadily before 
them) of "going home" when he had amassed enough money 
to enable him to do so. It was only part of his general 
character, however, that now when he had resolved on the 
voyage he should make it known thus abruptly, and with no 
more explanation even to his own children than that given 
in the letter; but though Lil had sufficient filial affection 
to wish that she could have kissed him and said good-bye 
before he started on such a long and perilous journey, the 
vision of four months of home life with only Liz and Loo, 
unchilled by the silent repression of their father's presence, 
nntenified by the dread of fresh overtures from Pedro 
Sanchez, with old Juana grinning affectionately at her with 
every wrinkle of her kind black face, and Miss Petrona and 
Carmelita popping in and out, flirting their big black fans, 
and twittering innocent small talk, too amiable to be called 
gossip, formed a prospect delightful enough to set her pulses 
-bounding in anticipation ; and the shock of finding that none 
of it was in store for her ; that she was not to return home at 
all during her father's absence, came upon her with over- 
whelming vehemence. At first, indeed, she could not — 
tPotUd not believe it ; but, through the blinding tears which 
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sprang from her eyes, read and re-read the cruel words which, 
with no tender or softening touch, meted out her prolonged 
exile; and then, convinced at last of the reality of the 
sentence, but with no thought of rebelling as;ainst or evading 
it, let the letter slip from her fingers to the floor, and, hiding 
her face in the sofa cushions, gave herself up to a fit of almost 
childish weeping. 

A noise in the room startled her. Some one had opened 
the door and come in, though unheard by her in consequence 
of her own passionate sobs; and it was only the intruder's 
awkward pause and attempt to depart, on discovering her 
presence, which caught her attention and compelled her to 
look up. Then she saw that Max Lorimer was standing 
midway between her and the door, half-turned indeed, as if 
to go away as last as his crutch would allow him, but 
gazing at her the while with an expression of such shocked 
distress as almost quieted her own griel 

In truth it was only what he felt. He had not at all 
forgiven Lil for her conduct the. day before yesterday. Ifay* 
though treating her with every exactness of courtesy which 
formality could demand when they met, he had avoided her 
as much as possible ever since, and, in fact, made up his 
mind that since she was nothing, and could be nothing, to 
him, it would be wiser for him to keep out of reach of that 
perilous fascination which, in common with most other men, 
he experienced in her society. 

But all this went out of his mind at the sight of the gisL 
in question, crushed down with face hidden upon the sofa, 
crying so bitterly, and with such passionate sobs, that 
but for the awkwardness induced by his wounded leg, he 
might have come and gone without » her hearing him, or 
lifting that pale, tear-stained face and swollen eyes, so 
different from the bright and gracious one which he had 
hitherto known, that he could only look at her in pitying 
dismay, and stammer out : 

" Miss Hardy, I am so soyry — I'm afraid you have had bad 
news. Indeed, I beg your pardon, but I had no idea you 
were here. May I — would you like me to call Mrs, Logan 1 " 

But Lil put out a hand quickly as if in terror at the idea, 

" Oh ! no, please, not for anything 1 I . . I am very silly, 
but — but please shut the door. No, don't go away fop a 
moment , ^ till I have asked you ..." 
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" Ask me anything," said Max, coming nearer, and touched 
to the soul hy the sobs which would quiver up that fair 
throat between each word^ and choke her utterance. " There 
is nothing I would not do for you if I might;*' and indeed 
for the moment he was so much in earnest, that if the 
request had been to start off then and there and bring to her 
feet the misbehaving lover, whose vile letter had been (as he 
guessed) the cause of all this woe, he would have done it 
without a word. Lil's poor pale face flashed all over. 

" Oh, thank you," she said ; " but it is only not to tell . • 
not to say anything to the Logans, or . .or any one, of this. 
They would think it so strange and ungrateful of me, and, 
indeed, I know it is very weak and childish ; but I was 
80 disappointed, I had hoped so much to . . to be at home 
again in a few weeks more at most, that when I heard " 

^When you heard — ^whatl" asked Max gently, and 
venturing to touch her hand, for she had nearly broken 
down again, and the tears were running over her cheeks as 
she glanced downward at the cruel letter which had conveyed 
her sentence of banishment. '^Dear Miss Hardy, don't 
grieve so. See, let me open this window so as to give you 
a little air. There now ! And of course I will keep your 
confidence, any confidence, if you will tell me what it is. 
You say 

" I am to stay here 1 " said Lil, too much touched by the 
kindness of his tone for reticence, and fixing her drowned 
blue eyes on the grieved compassion of his, "four whole 
long months more ; and I have been here nearly nine already, 
and I am so longing and longvng to go home and see them 
all It will be more than a year — think of that — a year I 
since I have even spoken to my sisters ; and oh 1 you must 
know what that is to me, for you have a sister too, and you 
said you loved her, though she had not been kind to you ; 
but Liz and Louie were never unkind to me — never; and 
now we shall not see each other for the whole summer 
through ; not for another four months, and he away in Europe 
too. Oh ! it does seem hard." 

"Who is'he'1" asked Max softly, though the question 
gave him a pang, and he turned away his face to avoid sceiug 
hers as she answered. 

Lil's reply was most consoling. 

" Why, papa) of course ! Didn't I tell you he sent me 
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here f And I had stayed. 90 long already, I had imtten and 
begged so hard to be let come back — oh ! you won*t tell Mr. 
Logan, I should not like him to feel hurt — that I nerer thought 
he T^ould refuse ; and when he is going away himself, too." 

It is hard to say whether Max felt most comforted or 
compunctious. That all' this innocent grief should be that of 
a girl crying for her sisters ; that the letter which had caused, 
him so many evil doubts and harassing thoughts should be 
from her own father, put Lil herself in such a new and tender 
light before him, that he could have kissed her feet, at the same 
time that he cursed himself for his impertinent fancies. 

** Poor, loving little darling ! " he thought. " What a bfate 
I must be not to have remembered how young and simple 
she is/' Aloud he only asked in the same gentle tone as 
before : " But what makes your father so hard 1 Is he not 
fond of you? No — how could he help being that! But 
what reason can he have for refusing so natural a request 1 " 

Lil coloured violently. 

"He says — ^he talks about my health," she said con- 
fusedly ; " but — but I don't think it is really that I think 
he has not yet forgiven me." 

" Forgiven you ! What for 1 Oh, I beg your pardon ; but 
what could you do to need forgiveness 1 " 

" It was something I would not do, something he wished." 
Lil was still very much confused, but did not see how to get 
out of answering, especially when the question was put so 
impetuously. " He had set his heart on it ; but " — paling 
a little, and shivering — I coidd not do it ; and so he was 
angry, and sent me away; at least, he said he thought it 
would ber better for me to come here ; and — and I thought so 
too then." 

" I suppose he wanted you to marry some one you didn't 
like ) " said Max, turning rather pale himself, and speaking 
very low. 

Lil looked up at him in surprise. 

" Yes ; how did you know 1 But indeed I could not ; it 

was not wilfulness, it was but I cannot tell you about it. 

Please don't ask me." 

•* I never dreamt of being so impertinent. I only ask yoa 
to forgive me for being bold enough to say how right I think 
you were. No one should attempt to force another into 
^^arriage. You would have been far more miserable than 
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you are now if you bad given in to your father against 
the promptings of your own hearts Don't you feel that, 
yourself %^ 

" Indeed, I do; but still it is hard not to be forgiven even 
yet." 

It is cruelly hard, and unjust too,** said Max warmly, 
and sending a vigorous curse (in spirit) after the absent iSx. 
Hardy. 

lil sighed deeply. She had dried her tears ; but her dis- 
appointment was still too recent to be easily appeased. 

" And I do think it was partly owing to Mra. Logan/' she 
said after a moment. *^ He says she vnx)te to him by the 
same post, urging him not to take me away. That sounds 
kind, and — and I don't want J^^h'"^" anything else ; but 
she never said a word about fto^e ; and she Ibiew I was 
wearying to be at home." ^ 

The expression, and the wistful, far-off look in lal's eyes 
struck Max with a sudden pang of something like mortifica- 
tion. He said, in a tone much less tender than before : 

Perhaps you mistake, and she did not know it. You con- 
cealed your feelings very well — out of kindness, I suppose ; for 
I must own that even I never guessed you were unhappy here." 
Xil looked up at him quickly. 

Did you not 1 I'm so glad. It is horrible to seem so 
rude and ungrateful as to be only longing to get away from 
people who are always kind and hospitable to you. Oh yes, 
I did try to hide it." 

And succeeded so well that you probably helped to bring 
about a prolongation of your exile," said Max more coldly, 
and with the sense of mortification so growing on him that 
he withdrew his hand from further contact with the little 
trembling one which, not daring to clfli0p. he had derived 
strange thrills of pleasure from even touchmg with his own 
as it lay on the sofa between them. *^ If you had showed us 
— ^the Logans and all of us — how much we all bored and 
wearied you, we might have felt a little humiliated ; but no 
one, not eren Mrs. Logan, could have tried to detain you any 
longer." 

But you did nothing of the sort," cried Lil, her sensitive 
colour rising in quick self-rebuke of the impression she had 
unwittingly given. " I am never bored. It was only — Oh ! 
don't be offended, I thought you at least would understand^ 
10 
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only that I n^anted my o\fn home and my o\ni people afi 
well. Surely that is lytfii^ enough — ^in a woman I 

She was nearly cryi^Pagain, and Max gave in at once ; 
only too glad to catch at the suggested link between them. 

"Very natural, and I quite understand. It was brutal of 
me to speak as if I didn't. Didn't I say to you only the 
other day that I wondered a woman like you could endure 
this life ? — and now I wonder still more at the seraphic sweet- 
ness which even in your own trouble makes you think of the 
susceptibilities of those who find their gain in it. Well, 
when I think what this place would be without yon, I can 
almost forgive Mrs. Logan for plotting to keep you here ; 
though I wouldn't imitate her, or cost you one of &oae tears 
you have shed to-day, tiHMt^ it were for my whole life's 
happiness." 

I ought not to luMii^ IcP^ see me shed them," said LiL 
She was calmer no^ s&d the increased warmth of Max's 
manner had recalled ncr to self -consciousness and the realis- 
ation of the confidential attitude they seemed to have assumed 
towards one another. She stood upright, and even tried to 
smile a little as she spoke. "It was very childish of me; 
but I am sure you will try to forget it, and not let tiie 
Logans think that I am ungrateful to them for their kind- 
ness and hospitality.'' 

'*I^o one pliall know or think anything but what you 
choose," said Max eagerly, except myself ; and you cannot 
help what I think of you. Only don't talk as if you were 
sorry for having given mo this tiny confidence, for letting me 
see you even once as you really are; and in kindness to 
don't ask me to forget it." 

"I asked thai in kindness to myself," said LO, blushing 
very vividly. "^Ueed I would rather you did, though I 
thank you very,«iuch*for being so good-natured, and now I 
must go and lifde myseUi till I have got these horrid eyes of 
mine right, or Mrs. Logi^» will be seeing them." 

" I will go and look for her, and keep her away from yon,^ 
said Max, thinking it better to make a virtue of necessity, 
• though he would far rather have gone on devoting himself to 
the entertainment of the younger lady. There was no hope 
for that, however; lil had only given him one swift, rather 
tremulous smile, and was gone. 

Yet he had scored more than he suspected. There are no 
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** hooks of steel" to bind people closer together than sym- 
pathy given and accepted ; and J^fT^ these two, whose 
relations had been so strained bel^f next met, their first 
mntnal glance might have revealed even to an outsider thait 
there was a link between them closer and wanner than had 
ever previously existed. 

Max came very near blessing Mr. Hardy after all. He did 
bless his own leg for being manifestly so for from healing as 
to make it impossible for him to accompany liis host and their 
mutual friend Nicholson, when, a week later, they set out, as 
had been arranged, for Monte San Felipe, leaving him and 
Meggy as joint protectors of the ladies until the host's return ; 
but perhaps the veil Max cast over his feelings at this arrange- 
ment was a more transparent he thought ; or the 
least observing people, to all <K^|^^ appearance, sometimes 
see most ; for the night befoi^%ts jittu.*ture, Logan some- 
what startled Mr. Lorimer by stridi^^Hio his bed-room and 
taking a seat on the foot of the trestleHbed which formed its 
principal article of furniture, whence he proceeded to impart 
certain directions as to the final cure of the young man's leg, 
adding : 

**1 don't need to tell you, Mr. Lorimer, how vexed and 
soiiy I am that you should have got this hurt in my house ; 
but if you do as I say, I believe another fortnight will set you 
up, and see you quite able to do the twenty miles to Punta 
Quemada, where you meet the diligeneia iot town. Meggy 
would see that you had a good horse, and would ride so far 
with you; so I hope you won't be a prisoner against your 
will much longer ; though of course if you like to stay on till 
my letum " 

Max hastened to say he thought that was quite arranged, 
and that, so far from being an imprisonuMM^ he was only too 
glad to be able to repay a little of tha' imm^se kindness he 
had met with at Casa Blanca by g^Iying whatever help he 
could, especially in the way of protflction, to: the women of 
the household, in the absence of their legitimate guai*dian. 
Jack Logan smiled under his beard, but grimly ; the inter- 
ruption only made it easier for him to say what was on his 
mind. 

"Aye, aye, that's well and kindly said; and I don't doubt, 
b^ing a gentleman, you mean what you say, and that you 
itovid protect them — No, not from outside dangers; there 
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ain't much fear of them just now,'seeing that the country's 
quiet enough, and th^t^rm rather a popular inan with the 
gente^ about here: b^jffrom annoyance or — or embarrass- 
ment of any sort. Of course, there's no denying that MLsa 

Hardy is a very pretty girl *^ 

" Sir ! " cried Max hotly, but Logan only waved a big 
hand, and went on without listening : 

And she is in my care, which is so much the same as 
being my daughter) that if any trouble came to her, I should 
hold , myself responsible for it, and — well, it don't need to 
say wJiat Td do, for I'm sure no one that ever broke bread 
under my roof would willingly give me occasion for it. Now 
your friend Nicholson thinks you're the least bit inclined to 
be smitten with her, and.4pnall blame to you too; for, as I 
said, she's a very pretty gMl, and a very sweet one; but 
smitings in the genppl lead to flirtations, as. you young 
men know well enAgh, and that's just what I don't want, 
enUendei^ They're amusing enough things, and harmless 
enough, I don't doubt, in the general way ; but they mifjJttnH 
be either to her; and for tiat reason I want you, as a 
gentleman and a man of honour, not to indulge in them. 
Nicholson tells me you come of swell folks, and are heir to 
a goodish property in the old country; so it ain't likely 
you'll settle down here even if you take up the life for a bit 
of pastime. Now, Lil Hardy is a lady, as any one can see, 
but I happen to know she hasn't a cent of her own, and ain't 
likely to have ; and as to her father — well, he's a friend of 
mine, and I don't listen to gossip ; but there are folks who 
hint that his life's not been an altogether straight one, and 
that that was what brought him out here in the first place; 
and since, from things you've dropped, I take it that you've 
been brought up with rather select and particular notions on 
most subjects, marrfage would very likely be among 'em, 
so 

** I assure you, Mr. liOgan," said Max haughtily — he had 
tried very hard to get a word in several times before^ but 
without success — that there is not the slightest necessity for 
all these cautions on your part. Marriage with any one is the 
very last thing in my thoughts, for the reason that I am not 
at all a rich man, as Mr. Nicholson supposes, but so poor a 
one that I can't even afford to entertain the idea of such a 
* Folks. a Do you understand I 
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Inxury as a wife for years to comd ; and as to flirting, I 
should hope my respect for Miss Hardy " 

"Exactly, exactly y* Logan interrupted placidly; that^s jnst 
\rhat Tm saying. You'd have too much respect for her, and 
for yourself too, to lead an innocent young girl, with none of 
her own folk here to look after her, and left to your care as 
it might he, into any fooleries that might make her unhappy. 
l>on*t I know that, and ain't that just why I'm so grateful 
to you for heing willing to stay on a hit and help Meggy 
with looking after things for me — the women cattle into iJie 
bargain % Why, that's what I came in to thank you for. 
They're glad enough to have you, I can tell you. Why, my 
little woman has just been saying she don't care if I stay away 
longer than usual this year, so long as you're here. What 
d'ye say to that, hombre 2 " — ^with which and a hearty laugh 
Jack Logan, got off the bed, gave Lorimer's hand a farewell 
grip, and marched off, leaving the young man with an uncom- 
fortable sense of having been lectured, and put on his honour 
into the bargain. 

He was very wroth about it when he came to think it over. 
What, he! he who was probably the only one there who knew 
how to treat ladies properly, and who had already tried to 
give the other men a lesson in that respect by his exemplary 
eonrtesies and decorum — Tie to be talked to in. this way. 
What the devil did Logan mean I A pretty idea, indeed, to 
set up his house as a temple of propriety after what his wife 
had let out respecting that romp over the whiskey-bottle, 
and the fellow whom Lil herself had horsewhipped (he little 
knew, thanks to Mrs* Logan's way of telling the story, that 
Ihe.incidents referred to as taking place during the girl's ^^last 
visit " dated back over a period of nearly ten years from the 
present time), and he wished Logan would come back, that 
he might ask if this was the sort of respect generally paid to 
Miss Hardy, and that he, Max Lorimer, was expected to copy. 
Be was so indignant indeed that, as he undressed, he nearly 
made np his mind to leave Casa Blanca when his host did ; but 
with the morrow came cooler counsels ; and the sight of Lil's 
pale cheeks and wistful eyes as she watthed the preparations 
for departure, which were not to include her, made him 
resolve that to stay and protect her, to share her exile and 
brighten it by so doing, was even a nobler task than the 
vindication ol his own insulted dignity. 
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CHAPTER X. ■ 

LIL FINDS A BBOTHKB. ^ , 

A bto their to relieTe, how exquisite the hliss 1 ** 

Bums* 

" A horse, a horse ! Hy kingdom, for a hone ! " 

Hichai-d III., Act Y, Scene iv. 

/ LiTTLB enongh did Lil guess to whose rough but honest 
hand slie owed the pleasant weeks that followed, perhaps the 
pleasantest in her whole life, though ushered in with such a 
bs^tism of tears: or what it was that had so transfomied 
Max, and put him on his best and most chivalrous bchaviottr. 
She had liever had a brother, and her father's reserve and 
unsociability had never given her the least idea of the comfort 
and pleasure of masculine companionship in a home where it 
is so bestowed that women lean on it, and look up to it * aet 
a most necessary and delightful complement of their lives. 
Frank Melville had indeed given her a suggestion of such 
a home life in his descriptions of the one led with his parents 
and sister in Scotland ; and the tender, domestic side of LiFs 
nature had responded to it with an unuttered kmging, that 
since such things were, she might have been one of those for 
whom they were possible ; but usually, and in the actual 
existence led by the Hardy girls, men were mere outside 
adjuncts to the amusements of life, dropping in for that 
purpose when wanted, and going away as soon as they had 
fulfilled it; while the mere notion of a man constantly wi<& 
them, ** always about the house,^' as Louie expressed it> had 
something in it far more appalling than pleasant. 

Now, however, lil had it; not the suggestiim only, but 
the reality, a brother of her own (for Max had urged on botii 
ladies that they should consider him in that light once ihsij 
were left in his care), and an ideal brother too : one who was 
always at her beck and call, who delighted in being wi^h her, 
looked at her with admiration, and listened to her with 
pleasure; who sometimes teased her indeed, and sometimes 
was autocratic (as in their hearts women lorQ the men they 
lean on to be), but never rude, never sullen or forward or 
flirting ; and who could not only read poetry as ho other man 
did or could, but was full of fun and nonsense, and kept 
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tliem gayer than they could have helieved possible. After 
all, John Logan had been un^vise in fiis caution, as unwise as 
those who do the "greasing of the horse's teeth'' business 
generally are. Lil could have held her own well enough 
against Max Lorimer in his capacity of a gay young man of 
fashion, not indisposed to flirt wiUi a pretty, provoking girl, 
and still less so with one of whose rigour in the way of social 
proprieties he did not entertain a v^y high ide^ ; but Max, 
sobered and elevated into a brother, was something quite 
different : some one to rely on and confide in, and do all you 
could for ; certainly not to snub or treat with flippant severity ; 
or even to be shy and suspicious of as she had been of that 
other Max before. The whole thing was as delightful as it 
was dangerous. 

. The two walked, talked, read, and worked together from 
morning till night. Max, like most young men, bad dabbled 
in poetry ; and Lil took 8om,e of his verses, whichshe thought 
quite as beautiful as anything ever written by Tennyson or 
Byron, and set them. to. little Spanish airs : singing them to 
him afterwards in h^ young, pure voice, which, however 
untrained, sounded to Max, when wedded to his words, sweeter 
than any woman's he had ever heard. She mended his 
clothes too, sitting demurely at the work as a wife or sister 
might have done, while he watched the swift motions of her 
fingers vdth strange delight, in that the linen they so deftly 
pressed was for his wear and service : ^nd as bis leg got 
better, they walked and rode together, through the dewy morn 
or under sunsets of rose and pearl, without (which was curious 
enough) Max finding any impropriety now in such excursions. 
Why should he, when it was he who was with her, and it was 
part of his duty to take. care of her) Any past practices of 
the sort were as diflerent from this as night from day. Nor, 
with all this, was >£ra. Logan neglected. Indeed, the very 
fact that life at Casa Blanca to Max meant Lil Hardy, and to 
Lil Max Lorimer,: compelled l^ese young people to aflect, 
with the unconscious humbug of youth, to think even more 
of their hostess, and pay her more attention than usuaL 
Happily Mrs. L^gan was as thick-skinned as she was vain, 
for which reason she swallowed this pretence more easily than 
might have been imagined, and the tiiree got on to perfection. 
It was a little dull for Meggy perhaps, as Max made but a 
poor companion at the bottle j but, possibly, he drank rather 
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less himself in consequence, and (between the intervals of 
imbibing) was more busy than usual in assisting Don Tiburcio, 
th'e eapataz, with the overseership-of the estancia. 

Those who read their Bible, however, will remember that 
even Paradise had its little troubles over tiie question of edible 
fruits, Sue.] so that now and then there came a jar to the 
tranquillity of this earthly £den, as might be expected. Lil 
was very fond of talking about her own home, and descanting 
on the perfections of llz and Loo : even, as she grew more 
intimate with her " brother of indulging him with fragments 
from these young ladies' letters, which she kept lovingly by her, 
and read over and over again in default of other literature ; 
but instead of finding that Max's admiration for the writers 
was increased by these confidences, Lil was cruelly hurt by 
the discovery that his ideas respecting them gained not at all in 
enthusiasm, and that he regarded the absent Miss Hardys as 
rather deserving of apology than admiration. Not that he 
was impolite enough to say so ; but such phrases as, " Your 
sisters are awfully different from you, aren't they V or, "By 
Jove I that's rather strong for a young lady! Miss Louie 
evidently goes in for the fast rdle** were sufficiently suggestive, 
and not only chilled Lil's confidences, but made her rather 
angry. 

"What do you meanl" she would say ind^antly. 
^ Oh ! that — ^well, of course it's a slang word, but I suppose 
Loo picked it up from some of the ofiicers, aiid used it for 
fun. She's not fast at all. She is only a child, and such an 
amusing, saucy child too." 

"Not much childishness in her, though, is there 1" said 
Max ; but I beg your pardon, I don't doubt she's — awfully 
amusing, immensely so ; " and then Lil was offended, and 
folding up the letter said severely : 

" I see you don't understand my sisters in the least Let 
us speak of something else." 

It was ungrateful of Max, for she was much more sym- 
pathetic when he talked to her, not indeed about his sister ; 
for, beyond that one casual reference to her. Max was not at 
all the sort of man to discuss the ladies of his own family 
with a girl who, however charming she might be in her own 
way, belonged to an utterly different world from theirs, and 
was never likely to come into contact with them; but of his 
college friends, his school pranks, of the great people he had 
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seen, and the wild ihin^ he had done, of moonlight suppers 
at Bichmond, and flirtations on the Isis, adapted and expur- 
gated indeed for girlish ears ; but which nevertheless left Lil 
with 8 very fitrong idea that her devoted squire of Uydaj had 
lived by no means as sober and sedate a youth as He should 
have done ; and that wme people might not have thought his 
step-fa<&er very unjust in the severity he had showed him. 
lil herself could not feel very severe against the sinner, be* 
cause he told of these wild days so frankly, and with so 
iiuch. mock innocence and humour; but she did say now 
and then : 

''Oh, but that was dreadfully wrong. I didn't think 
you would do such things," to which Max made haste to 
reply : 

^ Of course, it was wrong ; but what is a young fellow to 
do, left suddenfy alone in the world? I wouldn't go in for 
that kind of thing now — now that I can be with yotk See 
how steady and domestic I am at present ; and it is all your 
doing." Which was such a flattering creed, that Lil tried her 
best to believe it, and make him better still by the prettiest 
little sermons, to which he listened with admirable docility. 
They seemed to have changed rSlea at presentL At any rate 
he had given up the idea of improving her : perhaps had 
forgotten there.was need for it 

Once, however, he gave her a great £dght. A poet had 
come in, bringing among other letters one to Max from his 
sister, the first he had received from her since liis landing in 
America ; and Lil, who was sitting near him as he read it, 
noticed that he screwed up his lips and uttered a half ejacu- 
lation of surprise at some passage. A minute afterwards he 
turned to her, and said rather abruptly : 

" You seem, from all you say, to be pretty intimate with 
the.officers of the English men-of-war at Monte San Felipe. 
Did you ever happen to meet one of the name of MelviUe 9 " 

For a moment Lil felt as if she should faint The utterance 
of the name at this distant time, and by a man who of all 
others would seem to have least connection with it, seemed 
to take her breath away ; and it was not for some seconds 
that she \nM even able to repeat it after him in a voice so 
altered from her own, that if he had been a trifle more 
observant he must have noti^ it. 

" Yes, Frank MelvOle ; he was flag-lieutenant on board the 
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Thunder&i'y* ho said explanatorily; then fancying from faer 
silence that she was trying to remember the person in question : 

But I dare say you wouldn't recollect him. He wasn't «t 
all your sort I only met him myself once or twice when I 
was in Scotland some summers ago, and didn't take to him 
at alL He was rather a methodistical sort of fellow, and 
belonged to an awfully pious family that my step-sister was 
yery thick with ; but it seems he got killed out here in a riot 
at Carnival time. Do you remember itV 

^ Yes . . I remember," said LiL She could not have uttered 
another word to save her life, and she held her face bent 
over her work to hide the ghastly pallor which had crept into 
it ; but Max was reading his letter, and did not see. ^* H'm 
— h'm, poor girl ! Might have told me earlier though," she 
heard him mutter, though the agitated beating of her own 
heart took away the sense of the words* "Well, if I go 
there, I'll see to it : " then aloud : 

"But you never happened to meet him, I suppose? I 
scarcely thought you would ; for it seems he only joined the 
flag-ship a few weeks bef<»re he got knocked on the head. 
By the way, do you often have those sorts of events at 
Carnival times i " 

"Yes — ^no — not very often," Lil stammered.. She added 
with an intense effort, " I did . . meet Mr. • • • ." but the 
name died away, and Max, thinking she was at a loss for it, 
suggested : 

" Melville 1" 

" Yes, he came ... to a party at our house. A friend 
brought him. It was only a few days before . . 

Ah, I see, so you hadn't much time to get acquainted 
with him. Poor fellow, I must own I thought him rather a 
molly-coddle, the last sort of man to get killed in a street 
row ; but I'm sorry for him, awfully— Where are you 
going. Miss Hardy ?" 

"To— to Mrs. Logan. I think perhaps she wants me," 
said Lil, and made her escape. If she had died for it she 
could not have sat these a moment longer. To speak of that 
terrible event, one connected so horribly with herself, and to 
a person who could treat it so flippantly, was impossible. 
She found it difficult to be the same to Max for a day or two 
afterwards, and carefully avoided being left alone with him ; 
although, to. her half-indignant relief, the sulgect seemed to 
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have made bo Iktle impression on him that he never alluded 
to it again» and only made himself so unhappy over the 
change in her maimer that she had to make an effort to get 
over it, and was perhaps kinder than hefore in consequence. 
* Heifer thon^t how soon, or how suddenly, this happy, 
idyllic life was to come to a close ; or that while they talked 
and walked and rode in an atmiOis(|ihere, the mere Ineathing 
<^ which made life delicious and exhilarating, that gay city 
which formed the theme of so much of lil's talk was akeady 
cowering panic-stricken under the pale hand of the spectre, 
chdem ; or that the we^ which were flying by so joyously 
for them were to be solemnised for many a summer after- 
wards in every church in Uruguay by masses said for the 
souls of "Jos difuntoa en el aOo del cdlera, 18 — Mrs. 
Lo^m had received two letters from her husband, one from 
Monte San Felipe, and one from Coluna, a large town higher 
up the river, where he had been called on business, which, he 
wrote, might delay his return for some weeks longer : and 
the first letter had much in it about the imlooked-f or arrive} 
of the> dreaded pest, import^ as it was said, by an Italian 
vessel from Hio Janeiro, and of the rapid and terrifying 
spread it was already making ; but as he had gone out of the 
way of infection hunaelf, Mrs. Logan, was not personally 
alarmed about it, and when she read the accounts to Max, 
did so in private, adding at the conclusion : 

^ Don't say anything to Lil about it. Jack doesu't wish 
it, lest she should get nervous about her sistei6. She's 
inclined already to feel worried and unsettled at not having 
heard from either of them by the last two posts ; and though 
I tell her ' no news is good news ', and that likely as not 
they're quite well, and only too lazy to write, she's just the 
sort of girl who, if she even got a hint of this cholera business 
at home, would want to rush off there on the instant, or 
xnake herself ill with fretting alxmt it; and what would be 
the good of either 

^* None at alL . I think we ought to be thankful that she's 
here in safety," said Max devoutly. "I'm sure I am; 
though my leg is well, and I know I ought to go." 

" You don't be absurd I As if we'd let you go till Logan 
eomes baek : and not then if we can help it. Be off, and tell 
Mi^ggy to be careful none of the Spanidi papers get in lil's 
way, that*s all" 
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And Max obeyed, and then Trent in search of Lil, and 
made himaell so pleasant and amusing to her that she soon 
ioTgot the little disappointment of having had no l^teiSi and 
shone ont in -all her wonted smiles again. 

The Aezt three weeks passed quietly enough away, and 

thm Max was coming into the house one day, booted 

imd spurred, from a ride round the ptiestos, which he had been 
taking with Don Tiburcio, when he was met by Lil in the 
saguan. She held a letter in her hand, and her face was 
not only pale but livid, the lips dry, and the sweet blue 
eyes seeming to burn out of the hollows which had formed 
round them» 

" I am glad you have come,*' she said, going up to him, 
and he was shocked to hear that her voice was as altered as 
her face. " I — I want you to tell Mrs. Logan that she must 
let me have a horse. I will not harm it ; it is only to take 
me to Punta Quemada, and then the gaucho who goes 
with me can biibg it back. I can get the diligencia 
there " 

"The dilig«Dce1 What fori I4I— Miss Hardy, what is 
the matter? For God's sake don't look so! Tell me 
what you mean," cried Max in bewUdermient, and clasping 
the girl's hands in his as he flung his hat and whip on (me 
side. He was glad to feel that she did not shrink away; 
that the diy, burning fingers seemed to cling to him as for 
support 

Have you had — bad news ? ** he asked, very tenderly, and 
with something of a guilty feeling in guessing what the news 
might be; but Lil's eyes met his with a piteous, appealing 
gaze which knew no suspicion. 

''It is from Louie,'* she said in a faint, husky whisper. 
" I knew they would have written if — I don't know where 
the other letter is, and this is more than ten days old. It 
was brought by a chance messenger. Ten days / Oh God I 
what mayn't have happened since then ! " 

Her head dropped on to her hands with a low wailing cry 
of su<^ hopeless anguish as Max could ]K>t. bear to hear. 
On the instinct of the moment, he put his arm round her^ 
and drew her gently down on to the bench near which she 
was standing, begging her with tears in his own eyes not to 
give way so — ^to tell him what was the matter. Was her 
sister — ^ill ! 
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"lisbeih^Eead it," lil hoareely. "Oh, if I had 
only known sooner 1 " and as he took the letter her head was 
bowed lower and lower, and her whole frame quivered with 
ft sorrow too keen for tears ; and which Max, kneeling beaide 
her, seemed to feel in each responsire nerve. He was still 
holding one of her hands, and she let him do it nnheedingly, 
while he read Louie's badly-written epistle. It was alarming 
enough. 

"Dbabkst Lil, 

" Your letter has jnst come, and I don't know what 
you niean by rowing us for not writing. Liz and I both 
wrote, quite a fortnight ago, a great thick letter ; but quien 
sabe^ it the post-office people in the interior don't bum the 
letter-bags from here now, for fear of spreading the infection f 
It would be just like them ; for every one who isn't dead 
to-day is so awfully afraid of being so to-morrow that they 
do the wildest tiihigs in their terror. The heat is awf uL 
Government won't let a bit of fruit or vegetable be sold in 
the town ; every one is running away, and we are as triste 
as possible. Even the men-of-war have been ordered off, 
apd the estanderos, who generally make us a little lively at 
this time, ran away s^ain to the camp almost as soon as they 
arrived. I call it disgustingly cowardly. We have to stay 
here, so why shouldn't they? And I'm not a bit sorry for 
Eobert Campion, who podtivdy took the cholera from noting 
but funk at the sight of the black crosses which Government 
has had painted up on the doors of the infected houses. He was 
seized on the staircase of the Hotel Oriental, carried up into 
a bed-room, and lies there now ; but I don't think it can be 
a bad attack, for that was the evening before last, and he was 
still alive this morning, while most of the eases now only last 
two hotos from the first seizure to the last gasp. Mr. I^gan 
we only saw twice, as he pretended to have important busi- 
ness at Coluna, and went off there as soon as he could. . He 
said you were as blooming and jolly as possible ; and Liz and 
I envy you, for I'm sure we couldn't be more miserable. 
Little Enriquez^ over the way, and his mother, are both dead, 
and the house next them has the black cross on the door ; 
while all day long the cathedral bells keep toll, tolling, and 
^m morning to night a black stream of hearses are going 
1 Who knows? 
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oat to the Campo Santo. ISeaxLj all our English friends, 
and most people who can afford it, hare nun away to their 
quiwtae in the suburbs, or whererer a house can be got ; 
and there's a dreadful story of one poor lady taken ill in 
carriage, with her nurse and children, on the way out» and 
dying before they could get to their journey's end. Jnana 
told it me ; but ^pden mbe if it's true, for she ^ sups full 
o' horrors as Shakespeare or some one else says. Anyhow, 
the death-list for last night was sixty-eight; and if papa 
don't come back soon I shouldn't wonder if you were t^e 
only one of his daughters left alive. Poor Li2 seems awfully 
seedy nQ,w I I don't think it's the chol^ for it began with 
a splitting headache and feverishneas last night ; but to-day 
she's much worse, and can't get up, and I feel frightened ; so 
please excuse this dismal letter, and write soon, or maybe we 
sliall both be dead before your letter comes. Love frcNoa poor 
Liz, and with same from self, ever, Lil dearest, 

Yours lovingly, 

**Ix)o." 

Max folded the letter, and looked up hastily into the beau- 
tiful eyes, which were gazing at him with such an eirident 
appeal for comfort, that even at the expense (A truth he must 
needs have given it 5 though all he could say at first was : 

"Dear Miss Hardy, it may have been only a feverish 
attack. Don't be so unhappy. You see even her sister says 
it was not cholera." 

^ She said she— did not think it was," said Lil brokenly ; 
and that was ten days ago ; and it will be nearly three 
more before I can get there, even if I start before daybreak 
to-morrow." 

What is that you're saying, Lil^ " cried Mra Logan, as 
she came out of the eomedor^ bringing Max on to his feet 
with some alacrity at the sight of h(», though Lil never 
moved. " You're not still talking of going, are you I As if 
you could, and alone too ! Such nonsense 1 Mr; Lorimer, 
Max, do speak to her and tell her not to be so foolish. Fancy 
wanting to ru^ off into the midst of the pestilence when 
she's safe here, and couldn^ do any good, and even Loo 
Hardy doesn't say one word about wanting her. Come^ Lil, 
dear, I'm very sorry for you ; but don't be silly, for we can't 
listen to yi u, and ten to one they*re all right now." 
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But Lil's fingers had found Max's «gain, and were clencbed 
on them. He could hear her sobbing whisper : 

Tell her I onlj want a horse. If she won't lend me one, 
I will walk to GtegoTio^B puegio^ and borrow one of his. He 
would lend it me, I know. Oh God ! if I could only ride 
the whole way and get there sooner I Lisbeth ! Lisbeth 1 " 

Her voice died away in choking sobs, which .all Mrs. 
Logan's coaxing and arguments were pow^less to check. 
Even to Max's persuasions, though wiser and gentler in their 
wording, she would not listen ; while his offer, eagerly made 
and repeated, to go up to Monte San Felipe himself, seek out 
her sisters, and send or bring her news of them, only had the 
effect of making her burst into the first tears she had yet 
shed. Mrs. Logan exclaimed aloud at the Quixotry of the 
idea. 

"The notion of you running your head into such a pest- 
plac^, and for nothing that a letter wouldn't serve for as 
well ! i should think finely of Lil if she let you think of 
doing such a thing." 

Lil looked up at her too sorrowfully for anger. 

" You know, and so does he, that I would not," she said, 
her lips trembling ; then as Max began an energetic protest- 
ation : " Oh yes, you meant it — I know that ; but do you 
think, when they are my own sisters, alone there — ^perhaps HI, 
perhaps dying, and I well and hearty, that I would let any 
one else go to them in my place f Hush, hush ! don't say 
any more about it," for Mrs. Logan had commenced to argue 
afresh. " I thought you would have helped me, knowing 
how you would have felt if it had been your husband who 
bad written to you in this way from all that distance off; all 
those miles and miles-r— " her voice cholf:ed — " I can't talk," 
i^e said abruptly, and rising to her feet with her tears dried 
again, and a white set look, not like Lil's, in her face ; but 
I am going to them all the same. I shall find a way." 

Max came to her side, speaking quickly and authoritatively. 
**If you must go, you must, and I will find the way, and 
make it as easy for you as I can. Mrs. Logan will let 
Tiburcio have horses for us, of course. She was only trying 
to keep you, out of kindness ; but no one will hinder you if 
you will only be calm and bear up. Do — do try to do that 
now," 

1 Shepherd's house. 
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Lil looked at him in a half-bewildered manner. A moment 
before she had been lashed up to a sort of nervous desperation 
by the yery helplessness of despair ; but 'this sudden promise 
of -help, this strong, soothing tone, sounded to her like an 
angel's voice, taking away the need of strength in herself by 
substituting that of another. The toorda he said hardly 
reached her ears ; but the sense of them — ^that she was to 
have her will, and he would manage it for her — filled h^ 
with a boundless gratitude which she never forgot; and 
when, seeing how pale and £unt she looked, he drew her 
hand through his arm, and leading her into the sala, bade 
her, in the same tone as before, lie down and rest while he 
went to make arrangements for her journey, she obeyed him 
as meekly as a child, letting him darken the room, and shake 
up the cashions under her head before he left her ; and then 
(more like a child still) crying herself to sleep over the letter 
which had shaken the peaceful order of her life into such 
sudden ruin. 

It was well for her perhaps that she did not hear the in- 
dignant exclamation uttered by Mrs. Logan as Max rejoined 
her. 

" Upon my word, Mr. Lorimer, then I'm to understand 
" you're going to leave me here by myself, and march off with 
Miss Hardy? A nice return to me, I think, after all my 
hospitality to you both; and I hope you're prepared to 
answer to Logan for it ! I can tell you he wouldn't approve 
of such wild doings ; and if she will be mad enough to go in 
the teeth of what I say, ^there's Tiburcio, who's been wi3i ua 
for over six years, aud knows all about such things^ is a much 
properer person to take charge of her and put hernn the 
dUigenda at Punta Quemada than you. He's done it for me 
once when I was going to join Logan ; and an escort that's 
good enough for the lady of the house is good enough for th» 
guest, Fm sure." 
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CHAPTEE I. 

HOMEWARD ONCE MORE. 

Alone in the dim*lit stage-ooach. 

We travelled far and wide ; 
And never a word we nttered, 

Though we sat side by side. 
Bnt when the.nioming dawned, love, 

How astonished then we were I 
For Love sat warm between us, 

The blind little passenger ! Heine. 

The silence of death ! I sat down quite composedly . . . and 
looked up the street towards our old house. It was the same street, the 
same house, but silent, dead, petrified 1 " — Letters of Jane Carlyle, 

It was by the waning light of a yellow moon sinking 
slowly towards the undulating outlines of the western horizon 
that Lil Hardy looked her last at the estancia. How the 
hours between then and the arrival of that letter had passed, 
she never knew; nor how warm an argument had been 
waged between Max and Mrs. Logan over her unconscious 
head, while she, poor passionate-natured child, lay M^eeping 
bitterly in the refuge he had found for her. 

" I am ready to answ^ to your husband for any or ^ of 
my conduct respecting Miss Hardy," Max said, with a stern- 
ness which, from the handsome boy she so much admired, 
had a somewhat quelling effect on his hostess ; "and I'm quite 
sure of one thing, that if he were here, he would not consider 
a rough Spaniard, his gaucho servant, to be the fittest pro- 
tector for a young English girl in Miss Hardy's position, while 
there are friends and countrymen of her own able and willing 
to perform so small an act of courtesy for her." 

* Eight you are, Mr. Lorimer ! " cried Meggy, who had 
joined the discussion. ** And what's more, if you didn't take 
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Miss Lil, I vrovld-^CarramboAyea, and not to Fanta Que- 
mada only, but every inch of the way ; for if we didn't, Pm 
damned if she wouldn't go by herself ; and what would Jack 
Logan say then 1 As it is, I don't offer because I don't doubt 
she'd prefer you ; and seeing that the Senora's got mo as well 
as Tiburcio to look after /ier, I don't think there's gran! cosa 
for her to complain of," — on which Mrs. Logan declared she 
was not thinking of herself, burst into tears, called them 
unjust and brutal, and finally Tetired in incipient hysterics 
which it required more than one strong glass of brandy-and- 
water to subdue. 

"Half-and-half only, my d^ar boy," said Meggy as he 
stirred the mixture carefully befoye tiiing it to her. " Bless 
you, she's got the head of a troopur, that little woman, and 
it'll only sweeten her — sweeten her like a nut, you'll sec" 

Of all this Lil knew nothing, however. The short, dis- 
turbed slumber which followed her crying fit, was broken 
by Max bringing her her dinner on a tray, and bidding her 
with gentle peremptoriness to sit up and eat it, and then go 
straight to bed, and get what sleep she could, as he found 
she would have to start before daylight next morning ; the 
diligeneia which they hoped to catch being due to ^ve Punta 
Quemada about nine o'clock. Meggy, he said, was making 
ail arrangements about horses; and Lil thanked him with 
a fervency of gratitude which almost upset the brotherly 
severity which Max was making a vigorous effort to assume. 
It was a relief to him that she accepted so readily his some- 
what bungling explanation that Mrs. Logan had gone to bed 
with a bad headache ; but in truth Lil's mind was too much 
aUorbed by the one crushing anxiety which held it to admit 
of room for minor questions^ and the time seemed to pass like 
one long bewildered dream to her, till the welcome moment 
when she heard Max's voice at her bed-room door, saying : 

^ Three o'clock, Miss Hardy. You had better get up, for 
we must be gone in half-an-hour." 

Mrs. Logan was awake too, and had relented so far as to ^ 
see the girl had some breakfast, and bid her a tolerably cordial 
farewell ; adding : 

''It's for your own sake entirely that I set my face against 
this, Lil, and if you will do it, and harm comes of it, don't 
blame me — ^that's all. Perhaps, if you're spared to do so, you'll 
own some day Carry Logan was your truest friend for trying 
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to keep you lleIe-;'^and Lil thaiiked and kissed her and Trent 
away, barely able at the last to see the sympathy beaming in 
eyeiy line of Meggy's sodden features, aa she let him take her 
slender hand in both his dirty, shaking ones ; and bid her 
" God speed, and hum viageT* 

Max was already in the saddle, hia face looking very grave 
and detennined in the grey, weird light ; and behind them 
came a gmtchOy carrying across his saddle the mtdetaa ^ which 
contained such clothes and necessaries as Lil had hastily put 
up for the journey ; cmd in this guise, at half-past throe on 
a aummer morning, the little party set out : Don Tiborcio, 
Meggy,' and half a dozen of the employes forming a group out- 
side the eatancia, and waving their hats as long as they were 
in sight 

It was not an unpleasant ride at first under that yellow 
moon, and while the air was still fresh and dewy, and the 
little prairie owls, sitting each on his hummock, and staring 
gravely at the passers-by, looked like an army of feathered 
elves whom the first gleam of dayb'ght would cause to melt 
into nothingness; but as night faded into dawn, and the 
great red sun rose slowly above the eastern edge of the plain, 
filling the whole world in one inatant with the intolerable, 
golden glare of day, there sprang up from the north a hot, 
unpleasant wind, blowing clouds of white dust before it 
across the, arid plains, and enveloping the travellers in dense 
volumes of the same gritty, blinding substance. Eveti the 
thick gau2e veil which Lil had tied over her face formed no 
protection against the infiiction; but she never murmured, 
or indeed hardly spoke at all the whole way. The one 
question in her mind, ''Was she even then sisterlessT' 
deadened it against all outer distractions ; and as they rode 
along, keeping their horses at the apparently gentle, but 
really swift^ trot which is the general pace in the camp, 
Max noticed that her eyes were ever gazing out straight 
ahead of her, as if across those limitless miles of prairie she 
could see the home to which they were journeying. 

Punta Quemada was reached at half-past eight, and Lil 
roused herself from the sort of stupor which had carried her 
cm through dust, fatigue, and heat, to this stage, with the 
fost sensation of pleasure slie had yet experienced. Fortun- 
ately for her, the diligence which they had ridden so far and 
I Saddle-bags. 
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fast to catchy had not yet left the town, 2tfid they \yere in 
time to secure a place for her in it ; hut though lil^s face 
brightened into a glad smile at this discovery, she waa almost 
sinking in her saddle with weariness fix)m the long ride she 
had already undergone; and Max had to lift her to the 
ground, %nd place her on a bench outside the pulperia ^ 
where the coach stopped, as if she had been a child.^ Even 
then he stood looking at her with an expression on his face 
which brought a faint tinge of colour into the whiteness of 
hers, aifll made her say, as if in answer to it : 

" I am ijot so very tired. Indeed I am not. It is worse 
for you in some ways." 

"For me!" said Max, sharply. '.*What nonsense you 
talk! As if a twenty mile ride were anything to a nian; 
while you — ^it has half killed you already. If only I could 
carry you the rest of the way ! " 

But he turned away abruptly as he spoke, and lil saw 
him asking in his broken Spanish of the pion who had 
come \vith them, if there was no hotel, no decent inn even, 
in the place, where the lady could get rested and refreshed 
before proceeding on her journey. The man shook his head. 
There was the pulpena before them, the best> and indeed 
the only one worth naming, in Punta Quemada, which was 
after all nothing but a scattered group of about twenty or 
thirty dingy, tumble-down habitations, with one tmpaved 
street full of deep holes and ruts, running through them, 
and an open, weed-grown space or plaza overlooked by a big 
church half in ruins ; where the ailigencia^ a most ancient, 
dilapidated vehicle, its tiny windows coated with dust and 
dirt, its interior half-filled with filthy straw, and its clumsy, 
ponderous wheels caked with mud, stood wailing for the horses 
to be brought out of the yard of the pulperia in f rcmt of which 
it was drawn up. . Lil came up to Max as he stood, the 
centre of a group of swarthy, gaping, shattering natives,^ con- 
templating it with a face of absolute despair, and touched 
him on the arm. 

"Don't look so," she said gently; "it will all do well 
enough for me. See, I am twenty mUes nearer home ; that 
is all I think of ; and now do try and get something to eat in 
that place, bad as it is, for I'm sure you must be famished. 
Eemember, you've a long ride back to the estancia befgi« you; 
- 1 "Wineshop. 
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though I suppose jouifon't start till the cool of the day, 
Tvhen you and the hoises have had a good rest I shall have 
tired you sadly anyhow." 

She spoke quite hravely, almost brightly; for indeed it 
had only just occurred to her how few minutes must now 
elapse before their parting; and in the sudden sinking of 
heart occasioned by the thought^ and the dread of its being 
apparent on her face, she almost overdid her cheerfulness ; 
but Max only looked at her rather strangely, and saying, 
" Don't be in such a hurry to get rid of me. It^s your 
journey we have to think of now, not mine," h§ drew her 
hand through his aim and led her into the pulperUi^ which 
host, hostess, and half the idlers in the place had been entreat- 
ing them to enl^r bef(»e. Here they found a large room 
enveloped in a steam of garlic and tobacco^moke, through 
which were dimly apparent a number of people eating, smok- 
ing, and drinking, with among them the burly, bloated form 
of the driver of the tlUigeneia, a yellow-skinned mestizo ^ of 
the lowest type, who was adjuring his passengers to make 
haste with their breakfasts, as they must be on the road 
again in twenty minutes. 

With a good deal of difficulty, and much palavering and 
chaffering. Max got Lil admitted by preference into a tiny 
im»6r room, the bed-chamber of the pulpero'a wife ; but so 
quiet and clean by comparison that the girl, who had involun- 
tarily shrunk back and clung closer to her companion's arm 
at the sight, of the scene without, felt as if she had gained a 
harbour of refuge. The woman, too, was civil and kindly, 
though evidently wosidering much at what could have brought 
the beautifal young Inglem there, travelling on horseback, 
and by tho^^mmon diligencia, instead of in a carriage hired 
for the whole 'jaumey, as well-to-do people generally did; 
and barely had she gone to her other guests than Max 
knocked at the door, bringing his fair charge a big tumbler 
of red wine and a not over-clean plate heaped with a large 
piece of steak reeking of garlic, and half a roll of bread. 

"I couM get you nothing else, and they wanted you to 
eat it out there," he said shortly; "but that is impossible. 
Try to eat it, please. You have only ten minutes, and you 
will want aU your strength." 

He went away almost as he spoke, without smiling as 
1 Half-breed. 
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nsualy or even waiting to be tbanked, and Lil's eyes filled as 
she asked herself (forgetting her other trouble for the moment) 
what was the matter with him, and whether he was finding 
the trouble he had undertaken so disagreeable as to make 
even the maintenance of his former kindness a difficult task. 

After all/she knew that he had no inborn love of rough 
people, or " roughing it " gen^Uy, as that process is pei^ 
formed in South America ; and she had no claim on him — 
none in the world. He had been very charming, very kind 
and nice, during the l^^r weeks of their stay at the est&nda, 
and had so insensibly wound himself into he^ affections in 
his character of ^ brother'', that in her hour of trouble she 
had/ turned to him, as if it were a matter of eourse, for tbe 
help she needed, and he had given it; but now that her 
' mind was clearer, she could look back and see that it was not 
given voluntarily. He, too, had disapproved of this journey 
^ of hers ; and had only agreed to assist her in it when she 
declared that if no one did so she must prosecute it unaided. 
Ought she to have accepted such assistance — to have forced 
herself upon him, as it were — and was he perchance thinking 
her bold and unmaidenly in consequence ; rejoicing peihaps 
that another few minutes would set him free of h^ and her 
concerns) 

The mere thought covered the girl's face with blushes, and 
made her for the moment so dread the idea of seeing him 
again that she almost wished he had already started on bis 
return journey, and left her to pursue here alone ; though the 
prospect of the latter, and of the xsompany with whom 
she might be thrown, mads her shrink^ g!id<pale, and wish 
with all he^heart that Mrs. Logan had alloWBd Mc to have the 
escort of the civil p^on, who had accompanied im so far, for 
the whole way ; but by the time she got td#this wish there 
was a knock at the door, and as Max put in his head she 
hoped he did not see the crimson colour which rushed into 
her cheeks at the sight of him. 

"Is it — time)" she asked, rising hastily, but speaking 
almost in a whisper in her extreme nervousness. * 

Lornmer looked at her with evident anxiety. 

" I wish it were not. You look more fit to be in bed than 
travelling in that wretched old waggon ; but the horses have 
been put to, and I have secured you a corner seat, where you 
can put your feet up, at any rate, when you are very tired. 
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You are in luck's way in having only two other inside 
passengers ; but/' looking at her plate, what a little you 
have eaten ! Surely that was foolisL" 

Lil tried to smile, her lips trembling sadly. 
I eat all I could. Don't be troubled about me, Mr. 
Lorimer, It is very, very good of you ; but indeed yoi^ need 
not- be anxious. I shall do very well" 

*' So you think," said Max. " Perhaps you don't know, 
however/ that your next resting-pkce won't be reached till 
sundown ; and though Tve laid in a bottle of wine and some 
biscuits to keep you up en route, you must take care one of 
your fellow-passengers doesn't get sight of them, for he has 
had more than is good for him in the liquor way already, 
and might get obstreperous if he had more." 

lil turned very white. It seemed to her that Lorrimer 
spoke with unnecessary, almost cruel, bluntness, considering 
the natural timidity which any yoimg girl might feel at the 
prospect before her ; but though she could not resist turning 
her startled eyes on him in a kind of terrified appeal, she 
dropped them the next moment, and clenched her teeth upon 
her lip to keep herself from one word which might seem like 
a further claim on his good offices. She even took her hand 
off his arm, le^t he should feel how it was trembling, and 
stepped by herself into Ihe clumsy, ill-hung vehicle, on to 
the box of which the driver was just clambering, the while 
he shouted to his other passengers to cut short their parting 
potations, or they would be left behind. The gaucho from 
Casa Blanca came up at the same moment with lil's mtdetas, 
and took a hearty farewell of her ; so cordial indeed in its 
mingling of unaffected respect and regret for the beautiful 
Senbrita's depaarture, that Lil had hard work to keep the 
tears from her eyes, and to steady her voice, as she said, turn- 
ing to Max, who was silently stowing away her bag at her 
feety so as to form a footstool for her : 

And now I must bid you good-bye, too. How good you 
have been to me, Mr. Lorimer, and I can't thank you enough ! 
— I can't even try — " Her voice was quivering in spite of her^ 
self, and she broke off. " You must tell Mrs. Logan — " 

What ) " asked Max, looking up at her from his half- 
kneeling position* If you have any messages for Mrs. 
Logan, you must give them to Gonzalez, for I am not likely 
to see her again before you do. Did you think I should ) " 
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lil's eyes opened wide, and the coloui; mhed in a hot 
tide ii^o the cheeks a moment hack so deadly pale, that she 
had heen glad of the semi-darkness of the coach to hide 
them. 

"You — ^yoa are not coming with meT* she exclaimed; 
then : But, Mr. Lorimer, you must not Indeed, indeed I 
never thought of such a thing. I will not let you do it - 1 
— otight not to have let you do all you have done, only — ^ 

" Only you could not prevent me," said Max. The other 
passengers were just stumbling and clambering into the coach, 
and he spoke very low, his face lifted to hers, and his eyes 
shining with a fervid, passionate luightness. And you .will 
not now. Lil, do you wish to do so, to send me away from 
you % You cannot, even if you do, for I tell you frankly that 
no power on earth could make me leave you, or let you out of 
my care, till you are safe in your own home ; but I can go on 
the box : I won't force myself on you if~r>if I am disagreeable 
to you : if you don't want me I " 

Lil looked at him piteously. Her colour was coming and 
going, and the tears were running down her cheeks, while 
her two hands trembled like aspen-leaves in the strong grasp 
of his. 

"But Mrs. Logan wiU be expecting you. It isn't right 
you should," she said brokenly, yet with that habit of 
submission so perilously natural to her: ^I never once 
thought 

" You never once thought what you were to me," Max 
interrupted. " No, you never did, or you could not have 
said good-bye so easUy. My darling, do you know it now I " 
« ♦ ♦ • « • _ 

It was late on the evening of the second day after leaving 
Logan's estancia, when stiff, jaded, and almost unrecognisable 
from dirt, dust, and the pallor induced by heat and weariness, 
the two travellers emerged from their long confinement in the 
stifling, jolting vehicle by which they had journeyed, and 
stood at last on the pavement of Monte San Felipe. Any 
one who has ever been brutal enough to go down to the pier 
at Folkestone, to inspect the unhappy passengers landing 
from the Boulogne packet, will know how ghastly is the 
transmogrification which even a Venus or an Adonis undergo 
on such occasions ; but not even the miseries of twelve hours 
in a Channel steamer could equal those of the victims of the 
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Uruguayan dUigencia, now happily passing away before , the 
reign of iron rails and steam ; and if ever Adonis po3ed as 
Vulcan, and Yenus for the ghost of an enfeebled and peni- 
t^tial Maenad, Max Lorimer and Lil might have done so oq 
the occasion in question. 

There had not been much, if any, love-making after those 
words of Max last recorded. Indeed, they were spoken so 
low, and there was so much noise and confusion going on all 
around, that Lil might almost have doubted whether she had 
heard them at all, but for the grip of her fingers which 
accompanied them, and the quick shock and thrill which ran 
through every vein of her body in answer. Other reply she 
made him none ; but their eyes met for one long instant, his 
full of passionate, imperious appeal, heis wide and liquid in 
that look of wondering, exquisite, half-terrified recognition of 
something existent, though unknown before — a woman's look^ 
yet a virgin's, and with the unconscious innocence of virginity, 
. asking everything and confessing everything in one and the 
same instant. That was all her answer, and Max needed no 
more. In that full dual glance the whole story was told, and 
as she turned her eyes away, and sat crimsoned and trembling, 
with strange, swift pulses quivering through every drop of 
blood in her lender frame, it seemed to her as if a hurricane 
of bells was ringing in her ears, and voices — ^loud, indecent 
voices — ^singing and shouting, ** He loves you, and you love 
him. You have told him so. You have loved him all 
along: when he was hurt and in pain, when you were 
quarrelling, and when you were friends, when you forgot 
your home-sickness in his kindness, and when you lay crying 
on your bed, and did not know that it was half for the 
sisters you were going to, and half for the parting from him, 
who had grown to be more than sister or brother — you loved 
him, loved him all the time, with the love that only woman 
gives to man, and never gives but once in all her life ; and 
you know it now, and he too. The tree of knowledge has 
blossomed for you as for every Eve in this earthly Eden, and 
you have given of the fruit to him ; lie ktiows you love him/" 
Max himself was wonderfully quiet and self-restrained. 
Perhaps he saw the intensity of the girl's agitation, and felt 
vexed with himself for having provoked it at such a time, 
and in so cruelly public a place, where there was neither 
protection nor escape for her; for the coach had aheady 
11 
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started, and amid shouts, and yells, and whip-crackings, neigh- 
ing of horses and barking of dogs, had begun to lumber along 
its creaking, jolting way. Kot that he thought she wished 
to escape. He was man enough to know full well that there 
was no anger in that startled, shamefaced, lovely loolc ; and 
the knowledge brought him an irrepressible throb of joy and 
tiiumph ; but he had not meant to betray or commit himself 
by any impetuosity ; rather, on the contrary, to sho^ that he 
had overcome the folly and passion of early youth, and could 
keep his word, and play the part of brother and guardian to 
an unprotected girl, without plunging into love-making before 
he himself knew if he had any definite end in it 

So, though they travelled together, sitting side by side, 
scarcely a word was spoken between them for some time, nor 
any bearing on the revelation just made. The tipsy passenger 
slept and snored, and fell forward at every jolt of the vehide, 
and had to be poked up and pushed into his place again ; 
and the sober one, after a few attempts at conversation with 
Max, tried to sleep too, or find amusement in reading a 
greasy, crumpled Monte San Felipian newspaper, many days 
old, and exclaiming aloud at the cholera reports therein. 
The day waxed hotter and hotter, and the atmosphere more 
stifling ; while when Max (distressed by the pale exhaustion 
of his companion's face) managed to force open one of the 
miserable little windows of the crazy vehicle, such a cloud of 
dust rushed in as nearly suffocated them. I'here was nothing 
to be done but shut it again, and try to give her what relief 
he could by fanning her with his broad-rimmed straw hat ; 
and Lil thanked him, and begged him not to trouble, trying 
to smile, yet with a certain timidity and avoidance of bis 
gaze, so new, and yet so pretty and girlish, that he could not 
resist putting out his unoccupied hand to the slender bare one 
nearest him, and holding it close clasped in his. 

So they journeyed on through the sun-scorched monotonous 
country; now passing flocks of sheep or horses, driven by 
swarthy, wild-looking trophros; now disturbing a herd of 
ostriches, which scurried away at their approach like wind- 
tossed plumes of feathers, and were lost to sight at once in 
clouds of yellow dust ; now stuck fast in the stiff mud of a 
river-bed, when Max and the other male passengers had to 
get out and do their best by hauling and struggling to get the 
heavy vehicle, and plunging, frightened horses, to land (^in ; 
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and anon stopping to dine and change steeds at a roadside 
pidperia, where Lil's beanty and Lorimer's nationality attracted 
somewhat embarrassing attention ; thence travelling on again 
till night; when, worn out, and almost faint with heat, smother, 
and weariness, they clattered over the stony streets of the 
little town of Santa Elena, where they put up for the night. 

And next day it was the same thing over again — heat, dust, 
sun, smother, jolting, creaking, labouring on, with the addition 
that they began to pass more houses, horsemen, and waggons 
on the way, and that they carried with them two or three 
extra passengers from Santa Elena, who informed Max and 
his companions that that little town was filled with refugees 
from the cholera in Monte San Felipe; and that, though 
some people declared that the epidemic was beginning to take 
its departure from the latter place, others said that it was far 
worse even than reported, and that the death-lists in the 
daily bulletins were placed at a lower number than should 
have been the case, by order of the Government. 

Max could only understand fragments of this conversation, 
but Lil listened eagerly ; and though she said nothing, it went 
to his heart to see the silent vtears stealing down her cheek, 
and the look of ever-increasing anxiety overpowering even 
fatigue and exhaustion as the slow hours of the day dragged 
wearily on. 

What could he do but what he had done before 1 Hold 
that poor little trembling hand in his, and whisper comforting 
words now and then ; or once, when late in the day, and utterly 
worn out, she dropped into a broken sleep, draw the tired head 
down to rest on his shoulder, and gently fan the pale fair face 
across which no shadow of feminine peevishness or complaint 
had come the whole time. 

It was like waking from a never-ending, troublesome dream, 
when at last, after a final hour of worse jolting, clattering, and 
shaking than all the rest, the coach pulled up with a jerk at 
the diligence agency, in a narrow, dingy street in Monte 
San Felipe; and Lil was so stiff and faint from the long 
confinement, that as Max helped her to alight, she staggered, 
and would have fallen on her face but for his supporting arm. 
The mere feel of the city pavement to her feet, however, the 
familiar shops and houses all around, the long rows of gas- 
lamps, more than all, the fresh, homelike scent of the sea- 
breeze in her face, revived her instantly, and in her eagerness 
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to get home she woald scarcely wait till a carriage could be 
^ot for her from the livery-stables near ; but entreated Max 
to let her walk up to the house then and there. He, on the 
other hand, was urgent that she should remain where she was 
till a messenger could be sent to her home to ascertain the 
state of things there ; dreading, as he did above all things, 
lest the mere entrance into an infected house in her excited 
and overwrought conditioa might be sufficient to 'give her 
the terrible disease, the ravages of which were apparent even 
here in the shuttered houses and desolate-looking streets on 
either side of them. They were still arguing the point, when 
a young man, unmistakably English in appearance, passed 
them, and after a prolonged and not very well-bred stare at 
Lil, raised his hat. Too agitated to think of appearances, the 
girl uttered a quick, glad exclamation, and held out both 
Lands to him. 

"Mr. Jones I is that yoal Oh, can you tell me — I have 
only just come back — I have had no news for weeks. My 
sistera — how are they I " Her lips were so dry she could 
hardly articulate. 

" Your— a — a — ^your sisters, Miss Hardy 1" Little Jones, 
who was one of the junior clerks in a mercantile house, was 
quite taken aback and flattered at this empresse greeting 
from a young lady who had hardly even before condescended 
to take any notice of him. " Oh, they are quite well, I think ; 
perfectly so. I — I had the pleasure of seeing them both a 
few days ago in Martini's conjiteria, and complimented them 
on their courage in staying here when so many have gone 
away. Miss Loo — a — a. Miss Luisa said she was keeping 
up her spirits on cakes, however ! She was looking most 
charmingly." 

And — and Lisheth — my eldest sister % " The street 
seemed turning round with Lil. She could not choose her 
words decorously to save her life. 

"Oh, quite well too, though I did hear her say something 
to a friend, I believe, about having had a bad cold lately. I 
took the liberty," with a more confident smile, " of inquiring 
after you, knowing you to be absent ; but they said nothing 
of expecting you back." 

"No, they don't expect — they don't know now — that I 
am here, I mean," said Lil (very unnecessarily, as Max 
thought, for he saw the inquisitive glance wandering from 
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Lil's ashen face and dishevelled appearance to himself, as he 
stood angry-looking and constrained at her stde). The little 
clerk evidently thought the situation a romantic one. 

" I am going to them as - soon as I can get a volante" 
Lil went on quickly. " Yes, I can be good, and wait for 
it note," turning to Max with great, shining, self-forgetful 
eyes full of a dizzy gladness. " I don't think I could walk, 
after all. I — this news has made me feel quite silly." She 
staggered as she spoke, and Max put out his arm and almost 
lifted her into the agency. For a moment indeed he thought 
she would faint outright, for she was trembling all over, and 
.young Mr. Jones got a chair and made eager proffers of 
assistance. Max repulsed them, however, with brusque 
hauteur, and in his most unpleasant manner, caused quite 
as much by a sense of embcurrEussment at his own position 
there as by anything else, but which sent the little clerk 
off with speed, and in a huffy and spiteful mood ; and by 
the time Lil had drunk a glass of water, and rested a minute 
or two, her shattered nerves rallied a little, and she was ready 
and impatient to start 

But in those few minutes, and the intense revulsion of 
feeling which had accompanied them, a change had come 
over both Max and the girL The journey, carried out at 
such risk, and in such grievous discomfort, uncertainty, and 
excitement, seemed all at once to have become almost absurd : 
certainly wholly unnecessary. The cholera might be ravaging 
Monte San f elipe ; but the click of the billiard-balls in a 
cafe opposite them sounded none the less gaily { nor was a 
lady giving any less careful choice to the collection of smartly- 
trimmed hats and mantillas in a milliner's shop. The very 
return, indeed, to shop-fronts, gas, and civilisation generally ; 
the smug and dapper appearance of Mr. Jones ; and the 
suggestion of Louie eating cakes and indulging in frivolous 
ba(Cnage in a confectioner's shop, gave a touch of burlesque 
to the situation which a moment before had been full of such 
agonising seriousness and suspense. Lil, indeed, was too 
utterly free from self-consciousness, or even that slight 
insincerity which poses to itself, to see anything but the 
joyous side of the matter \ and, worn out as she was, her 
face shone with all its old sunsbine, as, bursting into sudden 
laughter which startled her companion, she exclaimed : 

" To think that they are both well, quite well and lively, 
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and that we needn't have come after all ! And that I have ran 
away from Mrs. Logan, and disobeyed papa, and carried you 
off too— all for nothing ! Oh, I am not sorry for myself, I 
am too happy at getting back ; and I don't believe papa could 
scold me even if he were here. But think of the girls' faces 
when they see us ; such wan, grimy ghosts as we must look, 
stealing in on them 1 And perhaps they will have guests too. 
What will Liz say % She'll be sure to put it down to * one of 
Lir» mad freaks', for how can she ever guess what ihat bad 
Louie's letter made me feel % " 

Max looked greatly annoyed. The same idea had presented 
itself to him ; and the prospect of marching into a well-lit, 
civilised drawing-room, and facing a couple of satirical young 
women — perhaps a number of well-dressed people into the 
bargain — all turning upon his haggard, unshaven, and dirty 
self those looks of surprise which he had already resented in 
Mr. Jones, was anything but pleasant to hiin. Li bringing 
Lil safely to her home he had certainly performed a chivalrous 
action, and she would doubtless describe it as such ; but to 
do so with proper effect he ought not to be present at the 
narration ; nor certainly to wear so woe-begorie and unchival- 
rous an aspect. Besides, at present she seemed disposed to 
make a joke of it herself. She was at Jtome now, and her 
mind had already rushed on to her sisters and her own 
surroundings there, leaving him, who had done so much for 
her, on one side ; and in the sensitiveness of wounded feelings, 
perhaps of wounded vanity, he startled Lil by announcing, as 
he put her into the carriage, that he would not accompany 
her to the house, but proceed to a hotel at once and get a 
bath and some food there. 

" You have been so long separated from your sisters that 
it will be pleasanter for you to meet them by yourself ; and 
now that we know all is well, you really don't need me 
any more," he said, trying not to speak stiiBy, but knowing 
that he did do so,, and comforted in spite of himself by the 
sudden distress and concern blotting out all that brief gleam 
of sunshine in her face as she heard him. The sisters were 
not everything to her, after all, and she did want him ; but 
having made his resolution he would not l«t even her per- 
suasions turn him from it, and only so far yielded to them 
as to promise lo join her again in a couple of hoars when he 
had dined and rented. 
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" You will be sure to come. You will let them thank you 
too. / shall not rest or feel happy till you do," lil cried, 
with that quick, tender instinct of hers for healing the mental 
wounds of those about her ; and Max yielded. The un- 
pleasant, constrained expression vanished from his face ; and 
as the carriage drove off he was left wondering at how dark 
~ and dreary .the street looked without that sweet face whose 
wistful smile was turned towards him to the last 
, He little thought how soon the brightness on it would be 
gone ; or that while he was entering the hotel to which the 
agency people directed him she was just alighting from the 
carriage, and gazing up in blank, bewUdered terror at a silent, 
shuttered house, whose once gay and shining windows gave 
back no sign of life, or even habitation ; and on whose closed 
door — visible enough by the light of a great flaring pile of 
burning wood at the comer of the street — she saw the 
ghastly symbol of a Hack cross! 



CHAPTER IL 

An Embab&assino Situation. 

Doors where my heart was used to beat.*' 

In Menwriam, 

** May I ne'er find grace, 
"When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 
]f one of her soft ringlets I displace ; 
Or look with ruffian passion in her face." 

Keats {* Eve St. Agnes*). 

A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly wealth for this, 
To waste his whole soul in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips." — TennysoTi. 

Fob a moment Lil could not believe her eyes. A horrible 
fancy that fatigue and over-excitement had turned her brain, 
and that she was going mad : that this was not their house 
at all ; or that the darkness, the silence, the air of uninhabited 
desolation were but figments of her own over- wrought imagin- 
ation, came over her, and nearly forced a shriek from her 
lips ; but in the same moment the driver of the vol ante bent 
down to her, and pointing to the door said : 
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'*The Seilorita has made a mistake — ^nol It is not ihk 
house, the marked one, that she wants 1 Apparently, too, 
they are all dead there. Aye, truly, the Holy Virgin preserve 
us ! and in the next one also. Carrambo / But the pest has 
been bad here I " 

Lil looked round her piteously. It was all like a bad 
dream. The hour was shortly after seven in the evening. 
The sun had set, and in the sudden night which follows 
sunset in these regions, the first faint stars were beginning to 
twinkle in a sky of sapphire blue still flushed with purple on 
the western horizon. The familiar street along which she 
and her sisters had so often sallied forth in all the dainty 
coquetry of their afternoon attire lay before her : the house 
which only a year ago she had quitted for the first time since 
her childhood, the balcony where she had so often lounged 
and laughed and flirted in her giddier days ; which she had 
expected now to see streaming with ruddy light — ^it was ail 
there ; but how silent, how changed, how dark ! the houses 
opposite dark and silent^ too ; only a weird flickering light 
from that fire at the comer, and tufts of grass growing 
greenly between the paving-stones even in the middle of 
the street. 

In an agony of terror, refusing to believe the foreboding 
forced upon her heart, she seized the knocker, and resolutely 
shutting her eyes against the dismal cross, knocked again and 
again at the door with a vigour and persistency which, how- 
ever, met no answer ; and her hand was just falling to her 
side from exhaustion, when a window in the house on the 
other side (one not marked with the fatal sign) opened, and 
an old woman's face became visible, pressed against the iron 
bars as she called out : 

" Who is that 1 Any one for the sefioritas Inglesas 1 " 
Yes, yes, one of tiie sefioritas themselves I " cried Lil 
impetuously. She was almost fainting between agitation 
and despair. "Tell me what has happened. Where are 
the others — my sisters and old Juanal Oh! God help me, 
they cannot all be dead ! " 

" Dead 9 Dios nos guarda No ; no one is dead," replied 
the woman, making her appearance now in the street, a 
decent, charwoman-looking body, with a large key in her 
hand ; " but the sefioritas are away. They left tluree days 
* Lord save us 1 
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ago, for a visit somewhere, Jaana told me ; aud she was to 
have stayed here in their absence ; but the night before last 
she did not feel well ; and in the morning she came round to 
Ine and said, * Look here, I am so ill I can hardly move. If 
it is the cholera, I don't want to die here in an empty heretic 
house, which even the angels would not come to, but in my 
own convert tillo^ among my people. You are a woman of 
confidence, or you would not be taking care of the Senor 
Pereira's house ; so I will give you the key of this to guard 
for me. If I get well, I will come back for it in a couple of 
days ; if not, you will know I am dead, and I rely on you to 
take it to the Consul Ingles. He is a great friend of the 
young ladies, and will repay you. ' But, Dios mio I — she never 
expe^ied one of you to return first," the woman exclaimed as 
she fitted the key into the door and threw it open ; "and 
fortunate it is that I am still here ; for I do not sleep at the 
Pereiras', but at my own house, and — Can^amba ! what is 
thisi (looking upwards at the cross, and beginning to indig- 
nantly rub it off). The police are indeed in a hurry ! They 
must have got wind of the servant being ill, and never even 
troubled to ask if it M^as cholera or not. Well, I do call it 
a shame, to mark a healthy house. No wonder the senorita 
was shocked." 

Poor Lil was quite past speaking. The ghastly terror of 
the last few minutes, and now this undreamt-of climax to 
all her adventures and miseries, had undone the last remnant 
of her strength. She just managed to follow her portress 
into the sagwrn^ but no further: her knees were tottering 
beneath her weight \ and she only saved herself from fainting 
by sinking down on the lowest step of the stairs, up which, 
only a moment back, she had fancied herself flying with such 
joyous haste. 

Fortunately the woman was kind. She saw that the poor 
girl was utterly overdone; and running back to her own 
quarters, returned in a minute with a lamp and a small bottle 
of cognac, from the latter of which she forced Lil to take a 
few drops, which had at least the effect of bringing a tinge 
of colour to her cheeks and lips. Then she helped her 
up-stairs, and into the dim, deserted sala, threw the windows 
open to admit the fresh evening air ; and even paid (from 
lal'a purse) the coachman, who, being firmly convinced that 
* Negro coui-ts in thfe city. 
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bis late charge had been attacked with cholera, was furiously 
impatient to depart. Finally, the good woman suggested that 
the senorita should lie still on the sofa, while she lit a fire 
and got her some food : a recommendation which the latter 
was too exhausted in mind and body to do anything but 
obey. 

This at least she had never expected. To come home and 
find — nothing — no one 1 not the awfulness of death ; not 
even the anguish and confusion of grievous illness, but — 
nothing T an empty house : her sisters gone away on a visit 
(but where, the woman could not tell her) ; her father in 
Europe ; even Juana fled : not a face to greet her ; not a voice 
to bid her welcome. It seemed more like a dream tlwn ever 
to be /lying there in the pretty, familiar-booking room, her 
aching head thrown back against an antimacassar her own 
fingers had worked;. Lisbeth's little table close by, with 
Lisbeth's fat little mother-o*-pearl album and company work- 
basket, all bows and fringes, on it ; her father's arm-chair 
which no one else ever dared to sit in, lest he should come to 
the door in his silent way, and seeing it occupied, stalk silent, 
still, but f rowningly away, and not forgetjt — oh I for weeks 
and weeks ; the old piano heaped with frayed and well worn 
music, which they had all hammered upon from the time 
their baby fingers could reach the keys; the books and 
photographs and pretty things, all in their old places, and all 
as w^ell-known and dear to her as though they were living 
beings. To see all these, to be lying there in the midst of 
them, and not to see their owners ; to hear no gay voices in 
the adjoining room, no burst of elfin laughter; not even the 
shuffling thud of Juana's slippered feet — ^it seemed too hard, 
too cruel and incredible to be true ; and in her weariness and 
forlomness, the poor overwrought child burst into hysterical 
sobs, and cried bitterly. 

She was roused by the return of the old woman, carrying 
a tray laden with hot coffee, toast, and eggs, which she had 
procured somewhere; and the partaking of which so far 
comforted and revived her that she was able to sit up and 
ask questions, which her attendant answered by launching 
into a vivid description of the state of things in the town. 
According to her the pestilence was diminishing. It had 
been very bad, nothing but deaths on all sides ; and in the 
older parts of the town down by the harbour the streets were 
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far worse than this, nearly every house shut up ; and in some 
cases four or five taken out dead from each ; while, as for 
those who had fled from the city, and sought refuge in the- 
pretty shady suburbs around, their case was even worse than 
that of those who remained behind ; for they took the con- 
tagion with them, and without help of nurses or doctors (who 
were all up to their eyes in work in town), away from all their 
home comforts and even from druggists' shops and medicines, 
had perished in heaps, and been buried there among the roses 
and orange trees of the pretty quintas where they had so 
Tainly sought refuge. Many were returning and reopening 
their houses in consequence of this ; i»id now that the wind 
had changed, and there had been some rain to cool the air, 
there was a hope that the disease might be going away ; but 
it was a trislef terrible time still, with nearly every one one 
met in black ; and those fires, which the Govemhient *had 
lit at the corners of the streets with the idea of carrying off 
the pestilence, filling the air with black smoke like that of 
the inferno itself. For her part, she did not believe in them 
at all, and thought people had better say their prayers, and 
have masses said for the poor difuntos^ instead of trying to 
cross the will of Providence. And now, was there anything 
more she could do for the senorita before she left % for she 
had a sick child at home, and must be going to look after it. 
Lil uttered a little cry of dismay. 

"But you won't leave me by myself I I could not stay 
here alone all night, and I will pay you anything you like 
to ask," she exclaimed, clasping her hands, while the tears 
started afresh to her eyes, for a doubt had come over her 
now lest even Max should fail to keep his promise ; and the 
idea of being abandoned to her own resources in this empty, 
mournful house, without a friendly voice, or even the sense 
of human companionship near to sustain her, was too terrible 
for her to contemplate. 

The woman looked at her pityingly. It was hard for the 
sefiorita, she owned, so young and fragile-looking as she 
was, and evidently too tired to go to a friend's house that 
night. If it ,?ore not for her sick child she would have 
stayed and welcome, but — well, she would do what she 
could : go home and give him his medicine, and then return 
to the young lady for the night Would that suit % Lil 
said yesy and thanked her. Indeed the fear of being left 
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altogether had been so intense that she felt heartily grateful 
for the compromise ; but when the woman was gone, and she 
was left by herself again, the ghostly, Tiattnted fueling of the 
empty house came ever her again with such a sense of aching 
loneliness as brought the tears back once more ; and to check 
them she had recourse, tired as she was, to going to and fro 
about the rooms, lighting candles in them all; and then 
brushing her hair and changing her dress, in the hope by 
one occupation or another to drive away thought till Max 
should come. 

It was that she was waiting for : the hope of that which 
kept her up at all, and sent faint spots of colour to her 
cheek at every quick step upon the pavement outside. Max 
would make it better for her, tell her what to do, comfort 
her, and take care of her as he had done through all that 
long, long journey. He cared for her, even if there was 
no one else here to do so ; and as the slow minutes passed 
and he did not come, the longing for him, the loneliness 
of those lighted, tenantless rooms ; and the dread lest he 
might mistake the number and pass the house, so grew upon 
her, that she glided down the steep stone staircase, and 
seated herself in an angle of the steps, a little way from 
the bottom, where she could see the street outside and the 
passers-by, and yet be hidden from view herself, save when 
the lurid reflection from that funereal-like pile of flame at 
the corner lit up her lurking-placa 

It was by that light that Max caught sight of her — her 
white face and dress gleaming ghostlike in the weird and 
flickering glow; and his consternation at the vision thus 
presented was scarcely lessened by the cry of irrepressible 
joy and relief with which she sprang to greet him. 

Alone/ Do you mean to say you are actually quite 
alone in the house, without even a servant)" he exclaimed, 
on hearing her explanation, and involuntarily drawing the 
slender, trembling form nearer to hinu **You poor girl! 
This is too dreadful ; and after all you had gone through ! " 

" Yes ; and when I was so happy at knowing they were 
well; and thinking that in a few minutes we should be 
all together again 1 said Lil, with a sob that she could 
not repress. ** But now you are come I don't mind half 
so much. When I thought that perhaps you might not — 
but you are here, so that is over, and you will advise me 
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what to do next ; and I will give you a comfortable arm- 
chair, and some nice coffee — it is, keeping hot for you now 
— ^and I dare say the old woman will soon bo back. Oh ! I 
am not going to be silly, and cry any more. It will be all 
right now you are here to take care of me." 

She laughed a little as she said it. The fact was that she 
was simply hysterical with the past agitation and fatigue; 
and indeed there were tears even then behind the laughter ; 
but their very presence lent a tenderer shine to her eyes ; and 
there was something in her fair pale face and bright hair, 
and in the broken accent of her sweet, tired voice as she 
stood under the lamplight in the sala looking up at him 
with most perfect innocent trust, that a man must have 
been less in love with her than Max to resist. 

He would have given the world to have taken her then 
and there into his arms and kissed her face and lips and 
eyes a hundred times; and if they had been anywhere 
else, or she anything different, one shade less trustful and 
guileless, one whit less unprotected, save by his own honour, 
he must have given way to the temptation at all costs. As 
it was the struggle was a fierce one, and his muttered, " My 
poor sweet Lil, and I thought you would not ivani me I 
Thank Heaven I am of use to you I " was accompanied by 
such a pressure of the little hand clasped in his as almost 
forced a cry from the girPs lips. 

He could not prevent her from installing him in her father's 
easy-chair, and waiting on him afterwards with delicious 
strong coffee, with which she served him in the prettiest 
way, disregarding altogether his remonstrances ; and declar- 
ing that it was her turn to do something for him now in 
return for all he had done on the journey for her ; but for all 
that, she was glad enough, the moment her hospitable duties 
were over, to pull a footstool to the window and sit down, 
resting her fair head against the frame; and letting what 
faint breeze there was blow in upon her face. It was 
certainly an unusual situation for two young and handsome 
people in nowise connected with each other; and any one 
looking in on them, Max leaning back in his arm-chair and 
Lil seated almost at his feet, her head thrown back, her 
slender bare arms crossed lightly on her lap, resting in the 
mere sense of security afforded by his presence, and utterly 
lULConscious of the rapt gaze of admiration with which he 
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was regarding her, might well have taken them for a newly- 
married couple in the first weeks of their honeymoon. There 
was no one to look, however. The cholera king, which had 
heen the means of leaving them there unchaperoned and 
uncompanioned, had driven away spying eyes and tattling 
tongues as welL The windows opposite were dark, the houses 
empty. The few footsteps passing up and down the street 
were far below, and audible quite a long way off in their rarity. 
There was no moon even ; and only the pale red light of the 
decaying fires, and the voice of the watchman on his beat, 
crying out: "2^ ome andado y sereno/'*^ broke the abso- 
luteness of their iete-^-tete with a reminder of neighbouring 
humanity, Lil started as the latter sound fell on her ears. 

Eleven ! Is it really % " she exclaimed, " and that woman 
has not come back yet 1 She promised to return immediately. 
What shall I do if — ^if she doesn't come at all ] " 

"Don't let us fancy any such thing," said Max reassur- 
ingly. He was cool and comfortable now, resting pleasantly, 
and inclined to look on everything in an agreeable Hghi 
" Perhaps something has delayed her. Does she live near V 

" Quite near," she said ; " but I forgot to ask her where, or 
even her name." 

"And you don't know where your own servant is to be 
found 1 However, if you did, it wouldn't be safe to go after 
her, supposing she has the cholera. I don't see what you can 
do but wait for the other one's return ; and pending that I 
do wish you would lie down on the sofa. You ought to 
have been in bed long ago. How worn out you must feel, 
you poor child I " 

Lil looked up blushing a little, but grateful. 

" Oh, no, I shall do well enough ; I am much stronger than 
I look, and besides, I can't let myself knock up till I have 
found out where Liz and Loo are, and whether I have antj 
friends left in town." 

"If you have, I suppose you must go to them. You 
couldn't stay here by yourself till your sisters' return." 

I could go to the Beauchamps — our Consul's family, that 
is — perhaps, and I must certainly go and see them to-morrow : 
but — ^Mr. Lorimer, I am afraid you are very tired. You lode 
— I didn't see how pale you looked before ; and you are only 
sitting up for me now ; I am so so'rry." 

^ **EU'oeno* dock, and fiiieweaiJur 
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Max smiled at her reassuringly. The ^I's £ice was so 
-winning in its expression tender, contrite oojiceni, that 
the temptation to hend down and kiss it was stronger than 
ever ; hut he did manage to resist it, and hy leading tke 
conversation into other channels, helped her to forget the 
time till once i^in the mournful-sounding cry of the watch- 
man piercing the soft air warned them of how it was creep- 
ing on. 

Lil stood up quickly, her face flushed and anxious. 
There ! that is twelve, and she has not come. I feel certain 
now that she won't do so at all. Mr. Lorimer, what shall 
we dol It is no use waiting up here." 

" You certainly can't go anywhere else at this hour," he 
said, rising and coming to her side ; for the movement, hy 
bringing her into the light, showed more plainly the extreme 
exhaustion written in every line of her young face, and in 
the wearied droop of her whole figure. "You can scarcely 
even stand, as it is.'^ 

Lil lifted her face and tried to »nile at him. 

** Yes," she said, a little falteringly ; "I think I am too 
tired now to walk — ^far ; and then, I don't know where to go 
if I was not, only — ^what am I to do 1 I dare not stay here 
all alone, and you ought to get hack to yoiur hotel at once. 
I have been seMsh in keeping jou here so long." 

" And I have been too happy in being here to want to be 
anywhere else in the world," said Max, fervently. took 
hold of her hands, which she was nervously twisting and 
untwisting in her dilemma, and gently pushed her back 
into the arm-chair from which he had risen while he con- 
tinued to speak. " Please remember that I am a man, and a » 
man who Iws dined well, rested himself thoroughly, and is ad 
fresh as paint : quite fresh enough to walk up and down the 
street outside your door for the little that remains of the 
night. Lil, may I do that ] Would it make you feel safe 
and enable you to sleep % You would know you were being 
taken care of all the time then ; and in the morning " 

" Oh I no, no. How can you talk of such a thing] As if 
I would let you ! " cried Lil, the tears rushing into her eyes ; 
then with a sudden brightening in them, as though she saw a 
solution of their difficulties — " But I have thought of another 
way, if you wouldn't mind. Would you — do you think you 
could manage to sleep here t I would not have asked you 
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under any other circumstance?, for I know you would be ever 
80 much more comfortable at the Oriental ; but if you didn't 
iiiind putting up with Louie^s room for one night, I would 
try my best to make you comfortable ; and it would be so 
kind to me. I know it is very cowardly: but— but I 
shouldn't darQ to go to bed if I were left all alone here. I 
should be afraid. Do you think you covld ? " 

Max could not help starting a little, and casting a quick 
glance of inquii^y at her. The same idea had flashed through 
his own mind ; so far at any rate as the suggestion that the 
best thing for both Lil and himself would be for her to go to 
bed and sleep oif her fatigue as best she could, while he 
curled himself up on the sofja or in the arm-chair, and com- 
bined a moderate amount of rest with keeping guard over her 
in that manner. The vision of Mrs. Grundy, however, had 
made him dismiss the notion unuttered, and with a mental 
**D — it! no, I suppose that wouldn't do," and he was 
therefore proportionately surprised when Lil made the pro- 
posal herself, and in such a simple, matter-of-fact manner, 
blushing a little, indeed, when she alluded to his probable 
discomfort ; but evidently with no more arrihre pensee in her 
mind, no shadow of propriety qualms in the innocent, straight- 
forward gaze of her sweet blue eyes, than if he had been her 
brother or (his own cheek burnt, and he was conscious of a 
quick heart-leap at the thougBt) her husband. 

" Would you really like me to do that ? " hp said, angry 
with himself for the flush on his face and discomposure in his 
mind when she was so calm ; and yet half-vexed witb her, 
too, for being so. If she had cared for him as he thought she 
did she couldn't be so cool, he told himself ; and yet after all 
it was much the best thing he could do. It would be brutd 
to leave her, a young girl, alone in that ghastly, forsaken 
house ; and if she saw no harm in his remaining, why should 
he be such a prig as to suggest it to her % In England, of 
course, it would have been out of the question ; but thdn, in 
England it would have been equally so for a handsome young 
mail and woman in good society to be sitting together at 
nearly one o'clock at night, in a house with no one alse in it. 
People in this country were different, and less squeamish, and 
much pleasanter they were for it — if they didn't belong to 
you, that is, and at the pre^feut moment he had not made up 
his mind that Lil was to belong to him : that his love for her 
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was of the sort to compel him in his circtimfltances to ask her 
to he his wife. A few hotirs ago, indeed, when that sweet 
head of heis had rested against his shoulder in the diligencia^ 
he had no doubii about the matter ; and even now; the mere 
idea that it might so lean on any other man, that she could 
ever turn to some one else for comfort and protection as she 
had turned to him, seemed to turn every drop of blood in 
Max's veins to fire, and make him feel as if he would rather 
kill her then and there than suffer such an outrage to be. 
But after all it was not likely. It was only because he was 
hiinself that she trusted him with such sweet security ; and, 
by heaven I he would be the veriest blackguard if he gave 
her cause by look or scruple on his side to make her fancy she 
was wrong : so when in answer to his question, she said, 
" Ipdeed I would, if you are sure you don't mind doing 
without hotel luxuries, and can put up with this place," he 
made haste to thank her, and to say that he hated hotels, and 
that it was the best and most sensible idea she could have come 
to ; for he should be spared a long walk, and should be up 
bright and early in the morning, and able to do anything for 
her she might want : after all, it was only carrying out his' 
promiise to Mrs. Logan to take care of her late guest, until he 
could deliver her into better hands. 

He said this, however, holding both of hers in his own, as, 
after locking up the house together, and putting out the lights, 
she stood to bid him good night at the door of the room he 
was to occupy ; and Lil looked up at him, a reproachful flash 
in her sweet, tired eyes. 

" I don't know where they are ! " she said, a little brokenly. 
*Mr. Lorimer, how very kind you are I No one ever took 
such care of me in all my life as you have done. I do hope 
you will rest well after it. Good night." 

And then Max kissed her: not her lips, he had just 
strength to refrain from that ; but on the parting just above 
her smooth white brow. A man must have been made of 
iron to do less. 

Tired as he was it was some time before sleep came to him. 
Certain slight sounds of moving about in the adjoining room 
had shown him that Lil was not far from him — was lying 
awake, perhaps, in all that fair, fragile loveliness which it 
made his pulses throb even to think of ; or slumbering peace- 
fully under the shield of an innocence almost incredible in 
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his eyes: slumbering with only the slight division of a 
partition-wall and a door, which might be locked or unlocked 
(for very shame of himself he would not look), between them. 

He had never been in such a situation in all his life 
before. 



CHAPTEE III. 

"you knew tou had no business there!" 

** With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws and modem instances." 

A8 You Like Jt, Act 11. Scene viL 

Ou He donne rien si lib^jalement que ses conseils." 

La Moche/oueeudd, 

** Every man humiliates himself who for a moment even allows the 
woman he has chosen to be lightly esteemed." — Afuloeh. 

" I BEG your pardon, Mr. Lorimer, for interrupting you ; 
but sometMng escaped you just now — it was doubtless a 
mistake : must have been one, I am sure. You had been 
speaking of Miss Hardy*s distress at finding an empty house 
on her return home ; and of her being too unwell to call on 
me herself this morning. You have been to see her then 
already, I suppose ) It is not possible (excuse me for even 
suggesting the question) that you — ^passed the night there 

Max bit his lip and -coloured fiercely. It was Mr. Bean- 
champ, the Consul-General, who was speaking, leaning back in 
his arm-chair, with the very pointed tips of his very white and 
well-shaped fingers pressed together, and his eyes looking 
straight into his visitor's face from under a pair of exceedingly 
bushy eyebrows ; while Max sat facing him very uncomfort- 
ably, and feeling that of all the disagreeable men he had ever 
met^ H. B. M.'s Consul for Monte San Eelipe was the worst. 

For one thing, instead of receiving him with the delight 
and ^clat due to a handsome and highly-cultured young man 
of good birth and position, who had not only condescended 
to leave the social delights of civilised Europe for this savage 
and pestilential country, but had made himself known to the 
humble representative of Her Majesty there, with that delight- 
ful air of half-patronising, half-graceful ease, which| however 
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tm^preciated by boorish estancieros, was ever ready to crop 
out at the slightest notice, Mr. Beauchamp had met him with 
a matter-of-course curtness, scarcely even polite, and implying 
that he knew all about the young man already, and was not 
inclined to be enamoured of the knowledge. 

Mr. Lorimer ? Oh, ah, yes. Take a chair, if you please. 
There are some letters waiting for you. I thought you would 
have called before," was his first greeting. Casa Blauca, 
did you say 1 Yes, I know Mr. Logan of Casa Blanca very 
well, and saw him about six weeks ago, when he gave me to 
understand that you were at his estancia, but would follow 
him up to town in a day or two ; as soon, in fact, as sume 
slight hurt to your leg had healed. Apparently it has taken 
longer in doing so than he expected." 

" My leg has been well for some time, I thank you, sir," 
said Max haughtily ; but having stayed at the estancia for ^ 
my own convenience while it was healing, I continued to do 
80 afterwards at Mr. Logan's request, and to afford the pro- 
tection of my presence to — ^to the ladies of his family. My 
errand to you at present is on behalf of one of them ; " and 
then he proceeded to narrate the circumstances of Lil's return, 
and of the desolate situation in which she- had found herself, 
with an empty house, her father in Europe, and her sisters 
gone, whither she did not know. 

" She was coming to you herself," he wound up by saying ; 
** but the fatigue of the journey in this scorching weather, 
and the excitement and anxiety attending its finish, has com- 
pletely upset her : and she was so prostrated with nervous 
headache this morning that she could scarcely speak even 
to give me your address. The old woman has fortunately 
returned ; but she ought to have some one else — some lady 
with her ; and she thought that your wife " 

But Mr. Beauchamp hastened to say that his wife and 
family were at a quinta in the country, and that, as two of 
the children were down with the measles, it would not be 
a safe house for other young people to come to. Neither did 
he seem at all sympathetic with regard to poor LiFs situation ; 
but implied very cleariy that he considered it a just punish- 
ment for undertaking the journey she had done. It was the 
most extraordinary idea he had ever heard of, and the most 
romantic and imprudent. To leave a healthy and comfort- 
able house at a tiine when most people would have been only 
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too grateful for such a refuge, and rush into the midst of 
a cholera-strioken city, without even waiting to ascertain 
whether the rest of het family had left it, without commu- 
nicating with them beforehand, or securing a proper and 
suitable protector (Max flushed up angrily and tried to speak, 
but Mr. Eeauchamp went on without looking at him). He 
really wondered that Mrs. Logan ' should have given her 
sanction to such a proceeding. It seemed incredible to him, 
and he must own that he had almost declined to believe the 
narrator when informed late last night that Miss Lilian 
5ardy had just been seen in the street (so little Jones had 
babbled, Max thought,) in company with a young man, not a 
resident in the place, and in a condition of — well, to be 
plain, manifesting such extreme agitation at the encounter as 
naturally left k very peculiar impression on the person in 
question. It was a comfort now to hear that the young lady 
had returned to her own home ; but really 

"Eeally, sir," Max broke in with infinite disgust and 
wrath, *^ I don't know what your tone means' in the least, or 
what all this you are saying has to do with me/ That a 
young lady should look somewhat unlike her usual self, and 
appear both agitated and exhausted after two days of incessant 
travelling in a vehicle not fit to hold swine, and in the most 
cruel suspense as to the safety of her sisters, for whose succour 
she was risking her own life, seems to me not only perfectly 
natural, but calculated to rouse the sympathy of any right- 
feeling person. The journey itself may have been imprudent : 
I think it was, though I had nothing to do with it ; but it 
was undertaken from the noblest and most unselfish motives; 
and as to the * seemliness ' of her protector " 

" My dear Mr. Lorimer, I beg you won't excite yourself," 
said the old Consul testily. I hadn't the slightest intention 
so far to animadvert on your conduct in this matter. You 
. are a stranger to me and to Miss Hardy's family, and, as my 
friend Logan tells me, only a recent acquaintance of the 
young lady herself." 

Max was understood to say something about ^ not so very 
recent." 

" It is only, therefore, because you have chosen to constitute 
yourself her messenger that I have even alluded before you 
to the extreme imprudence involved in leaving a home 
provided for her by her father, and coming up to town with 
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a young man like yourself. You are not aware, perhaps, 
that before leaving South America, Mr. Hardy specially 
confided his daughters to my care, mentioning at the same 
time that it was his wish that . • . ahem i Lilian should 
remain at the Estancia Logan till his return.'' 

"Eut — good God, sirl'* Max exclaimed, "you wouldn't 
have had her remain there when she got letters informing her 
that one of her sisters was very ill, and the other in a state 
of the greatest al^rm and anxiety, all their friends away, 
and " 

** Pooh, pooh, Mr. Lorimer I Both girls have been in the 
most blooming health, except for a slight cold which one of 
them had a fortnight ago. Why, it is barely three days since 
they looked in here in the highest spirits to bid me good-bye, 
before leaving for Buenos Ayres." 

"Then, sir, I think it is a pity they should have so 
causelessly put their sister to such cruel anxiety and fatigue," 
said Max sternly. "And I must add that I think, if even 
you, who have so little sympathy with her, could have seen 
the state she was in last night, her distress at finding herself 
alone in that empty house, her alarm and exhaustion," — he 
was fairly launched now, and was in the middle of a regular 
tirade on Lil's sufferings, when the Consul interrupted liim 
in the way I have recorded at the commencement of this 
chapter. 

Max stopped abruptly, and felt as if he would hsive liked 
to knock him down, all the more because, put in such a way, 
and in such a tone of incredulous surprise, the question did 
not seem to admit of any othir answer, certainly not of so 
righteous and high-handed a one as the othei*s had done. 
Last night, indeed, he had asked himself what need there 
was for him to stand upon small conventionalities in a 
country of semi-civilised barbarians, who, if they heard of a 
breach of etiquette, wouldn't know it was one ; but the argu- 
ment somehow seemed to lose its force when he was seated 
in the well-furnished, private office of this extremely proper, 
white-whiskered, and decorous-looking old gentleman ; and he 
lost his head so far as to stammer out : 

"Well, sir, I, — Miss Hardy asked me to do so, and — and 
in her nervous state it would have been brutal 

Mr. Beauchamp rose to his feet, his irritation so great as to 
overpower all hia usual civility. 
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" BrtdaJ ! Nonsense I I never heard of such rubbish. 
Mr. Lorimer, I have every wish to show you all the courtesy 
in my power ; not only because as a British subject yon have 
a right to expect it from me, but because I have received by 
this mail a letter from your step-father, Colonel Duncan,- a 
gentleman whom I had the pleasure of knowing in bye-gone 
years, asking me to extend to you any kindness or guidance 
in my power." (Max Lorimer's teeth met with a fierce click. 
He imderstood now the ConsuFs " tone".) ** He tells me — you 
must excuse me tmder the present circumstances for mention- 
ing it — that he was compelled to urge you to leavo England 
for a time in consequence of certain lamentable indiscretions, 
some of which were — were not unconnected with women, in 
fact. Well, well, Mr. Lorimer, there is nothing very much 
in that. Many young men have been fast in their early 
days, and, being pulled up in time, have reformed and become 
steady members of society ; but to go on with that sort of 
thing in another country, and one in which the English 
community is so small that no irregularities can escape notice ; 
to take advantage of a stranger's hospitality, encourage an 
impulsive girl in a most foolish and thoughtless freak, and 
then place her in a position from which you can escape 
by pleading her invitation for an act which may be ruinous to 
her — ^why, I never heard of such a thing : you and she alone 
in -a house all night I A girl of her youth and beauty — enough 
to destroy her reputation for ever! Can't think what she 
could have been dreaming of to allow it ! Thank God she 
is not my daughter 1 " Mr. Beauchamp had become almost 
incoherent, and Max was boiling over. 

" Upon my word, sir, I thank you for your good opinion 
of me. To whom I am indebted for it is of course plain ; 
and as you know nothing about me in reality, and I am not 
in the least likely to ask for either 'guidanoe or kindness' 
from you after this morning, it is a matter of indifference 
to me whether you change (» retain it. One accusation, 
however,^ I emphatically deny. I have never taken an 
imgentlemanly advantage of any man's hospitality in my 
life; and I am sorry you, who know Miss Hardy, should 
think so lightly of her womanly purity and innocence as 
to suppose even the worst man could fail to be impressed 
by it, or could presume by the slightest dLirespect or 
license " 
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" Pshaw 1 pshaw 1 my dear fellow, who is talking of 
disrespect or license?" the old gentleman interrupted testily. 
" Do you suppose that if I thought there was anything of 
that — that you were a blackguard, in fact — ^that I should 
be standing here talking to you at all? gentlemen don't 
descend to those depths, I hope; and, being one myself, 
I should be a fool as well, if, looking at you, I could suppose 
you capable of doing so ; but people who aren't gentlemen 
might suppose it ; and where I hold you inexcusable is that 
you've given them leave to do so. If Lilian Hardy was too 
young and ignorant to know what she was doing, you, who 
are a man of the world, were not. You kjmo you had no 
business there ; that it was better a thousand times that she 
should be left to be a little nervous or lonely for a few hours 
than that it should get about — or that you yourself should be 
able to say — that she was shut up in that house with you, and 
her good name perhaps be damaged for life in consequence. 
Yes, yes, Mr. Lorimer, it's all very well to protest ; but I've 
been a young man myself, and I know that young men look 
on an adventure of this soi*t as a bit of fun, and something 
to boast of among their fellows, especially when the girl 
concerned is notoriously pretty, and not one in whom they, 
as mere birds of passage like yourself, could be expected to 

take a serious interest. Even if her father were here " 

But Max .would listen no longer. 

^'Her father!" he repeated passionately. "Let me tell 
you before you go any further, Mr. Beauchamp, that I take 
a more serious interest in Miss Hardy than you or any other 
man can do; and that, so far from needing her father to 
defend her good name, the person who dares to assail, or so 
much as breathe a syUable against it, will find that he has 
to answer to me for the insult ; and, by Heaven, I'll make 
him sufTer for it;" 

Mr. Beauchamp looked startled. 

" Hush 1 hush ! this is making matters worse, Mr. Lorimer. 
For you to teke up the cudgels for Miss Hardy would only 
lead people to think 

" What is the truth — that I have the right to do so ; the 
right every man has of defending the honour of the woman 
he means to make his wife." 

** Your .... My dear young fellow, this is madness. You 
don't know what you are saying. I have been blaming you 
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for an impradence which might injure a young lady; but 
I am afraid I have gone too far. There is certainly no 
need " 

"For me to marry Miss Hardy 1 Thank you, Mr. Beau- 
ohamp ; 1 am quite aware of that, except so far as my happi- 
ness feels the need of such a woman to complete it." 

"But, my dear Mr, Lorimer — Come, come, you can't 
have had time to think of this. Remember, youVo only 
been a few weeks in this country, and in England you have 
a good position and good prospects to keep up ; while, though 
Lii Hardy is a very pretty and charming girl, I must tell 
you — weU, to be frank, the connection is not one that your 
family 

"Mr. Beauchamp, in making any woman my wife I marry 
herself, not her 'Connections. My family have nothing to 
do with me in such a matter; and as to my position and 
prospects, so long as they are good enough to satisfy heVf 
that is all I require of them." 

Max had passed the ruhicon now — that rubicon which 
only last night he had scarcely made up lus mind to 
approach ; and he spoke standing up, and with a fira and 
decision which, in connection with his handsome, aristocratic 
features and ringing voice, carried an unmistakable impres- 
siveness with it. As for Mr. Beauchamp, who was not only 
aristocratic to the backbone himself, but a man casi riginally 
very much in the same mould as the youngster he had been 
lecturing, his face wore an expression of mingled annoyance 
and admiration, to which by degrees relief was superadded. 
Of all things in the world he hated lesponsibiUty, and a 
Consul has more laid on him at all times than, any other man 
under the sun. It was this which made him so angry at the 
first news of Lil's escapade, for he felt that in some way he 
would be dragged into the matter ; and though rather fond 
of the girl for her pretty face and manner, and from having 
known her since she was a baby, was by no means desirous . 
of having to %ht her battles for her, or defend a reputation 
which her own imprudence had endangered. Max's present 
announcement, however, was one which he hardly knew 
whether to be pleasant or not Of course it would be an 
excellent thing for Lil Hardy to be married, and the sooner 
the better if there was any fear of this foolish incident 
getting about; while there was no denying that a young 
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man even in Max Lorimer's present position was aa good 
a match as Mr. Hardy could expect for one of bis daughters.^ 
"Ss-j, it did cfoss the Consul's mind that, since receiving 
G(4onel Duncan's letter, the thought had entered him 
Dfhet^pr the prodigal stepson (if reformed and presentable 
in other respects) might not be found worthy ot one of' the 
Miss Eeaachamps; hot the remembrance of this only brought 
the colour to his hollow, white-whiskered cheeks, and he add, 
somewhat confusedly : 

Well, Mr. Lorimer, this is naturally rather startling news 
to me. I had certainly no idea that you were engag^ to 
Miss Hardy, and I must own it makes this little affair appear 
in rather a different lighi Not that you ought to have been 
i^&te last night, yon know, all the same. That, I'm afraid, 
no one could approve of ; still, if Lil, poor child " (he felt he 
might afford to drop the formal ''Lilian" now, and was 
decidedly more comfortable for it), ''if she was as iU and 
frightened as you say, I don't doubt you did find it hard to 
leave her and I can make allowance for your feelings, even 
though they did lead you into a decided imprudence. I am 
sure, however, that you will be additionally careful now not 
to HVa whisper of it get abroad ; for 

" Thank you, sir," said Max haughtily, " but I think you 
may safely leave that to me. So long as you are silent-* — ** 

"Ah, yes, yes, my dear fellow" — Mr, Beauchamp did not 
like being either interrupted or snubbed, and was not sorry 
to pay the youngster out in his own coin — ^" but, fortunately 
for Miss Hardy, there is no doubt of that ; while / should 
never have known of it if you had not let it out yourself : but 
there ! I'm not going to be hard on you," as Max winced and 
coloured hotly ; "and you in return ought to be the last man 
to bear me malice for any severe words I may have let drop 
in the beginning of our interview. You must remember that 
in her father^s absence, and since she has left our friends the 
Logans, I stand ' in loco parentis ' to the young lady of whom 
we have been talking ; and that I am therefore bound to take 
an affectionate interest in her. By the way, you cannot of 
course tell whether Mr. Hardy is likely to give his consent 
tothisl" 

*' Of course not," said Max, " seeing that I have never met 

him ; but " 

Well, well, I don't exactly know what his views are; 

12 
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and she is a very pretty girl, and lias, I belie vo, refased one 
or two offers already. The fact is, young ladies are so much 
scarcer and more preciojus with us here than in the old 
pountry, that we poor fathers find it very difficult to keep our 
daughters to ourselves twelve months after they're out of the 
nursery, but from wliat I know of your position, &c., and 
taking it for granted that marriage means settling down with 
you, I should not think he would ref ase his consent, to an 
engagement at any rate." 

Max bowed. He found it extremely hard to be gracious, 
or to look like anything but a very much injured prince of 
the blood-royal ; but Mr. Beauchamp went on quite amicably : 
And it will be some time before her sisters can hear about 
her either; for they are staying at difEeient places, one at 
an estancia on the Argentine side of the river, and the other ^ 
fiomewhere else. The thing is to find out where Miss lil can 
go in the mean time ; or if there is any one who can stay with^ 
her. Nearly every one has run away from town since this^ 
cholera panic : but she mustn't be left alone, of course. One 
must fiiul some proper chaperon for her. I needn't point that 
out to you." 

" Scarcely, I think, seeing that it was to urge that fact oa 
you, that I took the liberty of calling here at all this morn- 
ing 1 " said Max, not ill pleased to have got in a shot at his 
late enemy. " You said, however, that you " 

"Ah, yes, yes, that she couldn't come to us on account of 
these abominable measlea—rnever do for her to get"^ them, you 
know — or else of course Mrs. Beauchamp and all of us would 
be delighted. I'll come and see her this afternoon, however, 
and talk it over : give her a good scolding for sunning away 
from Jack Logaui^s, and getting engaged without asking 
leave ; and, by the way, I know a great friend of hers, a Misa 
Madrka, who is in town. I'll send a messenger to ask her 
to go and see the poor girl at once." 

" Thank you, sir. Miss Hardy will be much obliged to 
you. In that case I need take up your time no longer, 
as I have a good deal of business of my own to attend to," 
with which, and rejecting an invitation to conse back to lunch 
at the Consulate, Max shook hands, rather more cordially 
than he had done before, and took his departure. 

It was not to attend to any btisiness, however, that he 
hurried away, but to get back to the house where lal was 
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w^itiiDg for him, irith ail the speed poesible. What he would 
have done had the Conflul proposed to go there at once he 
scarcely dared to think ; for after the step he had so boldly 
taken, it was absolutely necessary for him to see lil first, 
and secure from her the consent which, in announcing his 
«igagement, he had somewhat rashly taken for granted. He 
did not much doubt that she would give it. That one look 
in her sweet eyes, when he told her he was going with her 
in the diligencia^ had said plainly enough what he was to 
her ; but now that he had irretrievably committed himself, 
he could not forget that looks are not everything, that she 
had said no word afterwards which could justify him in 
assuming the position he had done ; but by her very sim- 
plicity and tmatfulness had made it apparent that she only 
look^ on him as the friend and brother whom he had 
been so long representing. Last night, indeed, there had been 
something consoling in this very thought; but to-day the 
mere idea that it might be so, or that she might refuse to 
accept him in the light in which he had described himself, 
nearly maddened him ; and as he hastened along with flushed 
face and set lips under the full glare of the noonday sun, 
Spaniards looking out at him from imder awninged shop-fronts 
or darkened porticos, shrugged their shoulders contemptuously, 
and muttered : 

Otro Ingles loeo^ making love to cholera and sunstroke I 
What barbariana they are 1 " 



CHAPTER IV. 

V 

IN WHICH MAX LORIMBR GETS HIS WAT, AND THE THOUGHTS 
OF MANY MINDH ARB REVEALED. 

*' Qu*il serait doux d*aimer si Ton aimait toujours 1 " — Scudcri, 

** There dwells no fear with love." — Mrs, ffmans, 

" Ah ! wad some God the giftie gie us 
To see oursel's as ithers see us 1 " — Bums, 

LiL was expecting him anxiously, and certainly no more 
absolute contrast could have been found than that presented 
by the fetate of mind peculiar to tha two young people at 
* Another mad Englishman. 
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this moment. The aente, nervous lieadadie from tirhich the 
girl had been suffering earlier in the morning had paB8«d 
away, leaving in its stead that delicious s^se of rest and 
languor so often following on the mere cessation of bodily 
pain; while from mental anxieties or disquiet sho was as 
absolutely free as sho was from any suspicion of how her 
name had been firat perilled and then saved. Her sisters 
were safe and well, and Max was even then gone to ascertain 
their whereabouts. The old woman had returned early in the 
morning full of apologies for having allowed her child's illness 
to detain her tfa^ night before ; and l»ringing Tfith her a 
strapping niece as a temporary servants The day was fine, 
with a fresh breeze off the sea ; and the sight of the dark bine 
waves dotted over with slender-rigged merchant craft rocking 
to and fro on their foam-frayed ridges was in itself exhilarat- 
ing to her. She was even beginning to feel rqsted. She had 
no fear of the cholera ; and as to Max, so far from his presmce 
with her being a disturbing element in her mind, the mere 
thought of hun brought with it a delicious sense of joy and 
contentment, which even in tho midst of her other agitations 
last night had been the means of lulling her into peaceful 
slumbers at the very time when he was lying awake feverish 
and tossing with disturbed imaginations of her. 

Women — young and innocent women in particular — ^aro 
so different from men in these matters that it is no wonder if 
the latter fail to comprehend them. To a man love is only 
the first step to desire and possession : .the promise whidi 
seeks, or at best expects fulfilment ; but to the virgin woman 
neither desire nor possession have any meaning ; and love in 
itself is the fulfilment of all things ; the crown and^ com- 
pletion of life, asking nothing and lacking nothing ; so that 
when she is in love, and knows, or fancies herself beloved, she 
possesses in that one thought the summit and fullness of all 
her desire, and craves nothing but to be undisturbed in it. 

Lil felt that Max Lorimer loved her. That one whispered 
sentence when their eyes met, and those caresses, slight and 
gentle as they were (so slight and gentle that he^ coward-like, 
had half hoped she might be unconscious of them), had con- 
vinced her of the fact, and she was perfectly happy in it : all 
the more so since she knew that she loved him in return. 
Formerly it might not have been so* Max then had vexed 
and puzzled her, and made her feel nervous and ill at easo 
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both -with herself and him ; but since Mr. Logan's departure 
fxom Casa Blanca his gentleness and self-restraint had quite 
altered her opinion of him, and given rise to the feeling of 
affectionate trust and confidence which formed the cluef 
elements in her happiness now. She did not even seek to know 
what manner of love his was for her, or to what it would lead. 

old times she had discussed tbese^ questions freely enough 
Tvith regard to men she did not love ; but now her own feel- 
ings lent a sacredness to this one which inclined her to bury 
it within her bosom, and not even seek to look at or examine 
it.^ If Max ever said anything more, anytliing which she 
would have to answer, or tell to Liz and Loo, it would be 
differeEut; but supposing he never did, supposing that his 
love for her— «ye, even that kiss» the memory of which dyed 
her cheek with sweetest, shamefaced pinks^was only a 
brother's love, a brother's caress — what wrong would be done ? 
Ske would still belong to him, and he to her, by that tenderest^ 
subtlest bond of mutual sympathy. and understanding : Hhe 
bond which was to make both better and both hapjHer for all 
the zest of tl^eir lives. 

• It was this thought which was in her miad when Max 
enteeedf and she started up to meet him with a glad welcom- 
ing look Ivhich paled a little as their eyes met, and she saw 
in him a euiieus change and constraint. Her heart was still, 
however^ too much with her sisters for her to attribute it to 
anything but bad news of them ; and Max was obliged to 
make haste to reassure her. 

" YouT sistens are quite well^ and staying with friends on 
the other side of the river," he said quickly. Here is Miss 
Hardy's address ; but as it is some outlandish estancia, you 
must expect some few days to pass before you can communi- 
cate with each otiber ; but — " and then he proceeded to give 
her Mr. Beauchamp's message respecting his proposed visit, 
and that of a Miss Madr&ra^ at hearing of which Lil clapped 
her hands joyously. " The Miss Madr6ras ! Why hadn't 
she ^bought of them before ! They were sure not to have 
left the city, and of course they would come to her. How 
delightful it would be to see their dear old yellow faces again, 
and hear all that had been happening in their absence ! Well, 
it was very horrid of Liz and Loo to have gone ofE so far ; 
but now that she knew all was well with them, that mattered 
little, and of course they would come back or send for her to 
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join them as soon as ever they heard from her. And oh ! 
how did Max like Mr. Beauchamp? Wasn't he a fine- 
looking old gentleman, jast like the pictures of the Dnke of 
Wellington r' 

Max got quite hot and angry. To see the girl whom only 
an hour before he had left lying back on the couch, a white 
embodiment of pain and patience, barely able to speak or do 
more than give him a faint, grateful smile, now sitting up, 
bright) happy, and animated, and full of eager talk respecting 
a number of people of whom he knew nothing and cared 
nothing, seemed to put her away from him, as it were, and 
open a gulf between them which made the chivalrous «tep he 
had taken seem more than ever rash and imprudent. It was 
absolutely necessary for him to put it to the test> however, 
and the sooner the better, as he could not toll how rapidly 
this Miss Madr^ra — confound her! — might foUow on his 
heels ; and he interrupted her at last in a tone whose sharp 
pain and irritation acted as a sudden damper on Lil's pleasant 
exciteihent. 

** You talk of your sisters sending for you. Would you be 
glad then if they did? Would you like to go to them, to go 
away ? " — ^frcm his eyes added, and Lil understood them, 
and stopped short with a world of swiftly-startled distress in 
her tone which answered for her. No ; of course she would 
not like that ; but how could she say so ! Her heart Avas beat- 
ing fast, and Max bent forward and looked her in the eyes. 

Lil," he said more softly, have you forgotten what I 
said to you in the diligencia when you talked of my leaving 
you, and I told you — Lil, do you remember what I told you ? *' 

A slow flush like the crimson stain of dawn was creeping 
over Lil's face, and her eyes were wide and humid. 

^ Yes, I — remember," she said, but so low that scarce any 
ears save those of a lover could have heard. Max came 
nearer still; his clasped hands rested on her knees and enclosed 
one of hers. 

And — is it nothing to you 1 Dearest, I would not press 
you then, or say another word — though God km)ws it was 
hard enough to keep still — for fear I should frighten-you, or 
seem to be taking an unfair advantage when you were away 
from all your friends, and alone with me. But now that it is 
different^now that you are safe at home, and don't need me 
any longer, won't you reward mo by one word 1 Lil, darling, 
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yon know how I love jou, with all the strength and passion 
of my life ; won't you lift those sweet eyes to mine, and tell 
me yon care just a little for me too : that — ^you like me to 
lover you ! " He was on his knees beside her now, with his 
arms firmly clasped round her slender, swaying figure. He 
ooold feel the trembling in each supple limb, and the rapid 
beating^of her heart, and as he spoke he loosened one hand 
and ventured to put it under hep chin and turn her face 
towards him. The next moment it was hidden against 
his breast, and he was kissing her passionately, brow and 
eyes and flawer^red lips, even as he had dreamt of kissing her 
last night. 

"My darling, my wife!" he said brokenly. "You are 
mine now* I shall take care of you all my life ; and no 
one else shall ever come between us. Lil, love — kiss me ! " 

And at that moment the sound of two hands clapped 
ehaiply together, and an exdamation, beginning cheerfully 
and ending in a faint shriek fell on their cars : 

^^Ave Maria f But lAla mia /// " 

Dofia Garmelita was standing in the doorway 1 

• • • • • o 

LETTER I. 

••M^cm DoftA Carmela, Filomena, Maria del Pilar Madr^ra : 
To Do*A Petrona, Jesctsa, Maria, Josefha Majorca, / 
d la Quinta de Los Ombus 

^^Mi QUERiDA Pbtronita, — ^Thcre was no help for it ! I 
knew well you would believe me mad; but demand of 
yourself what else I was to do ! You are already aware 
from our friend Madame Beauchamp of poor Lila Hardy's 
journey to town in consequence of that little monkey of 
a Luisa having written to say that either she or Lisa were 
dying of the cholera. Rely yourself on me, my dear sister, 
that child will come to no good, and you and I will live 
to see it. Well, when I received ^our dear Senor Beau- 
champ's letter saying, * Lila Hardy is at home, quite alone, 
and ill, no servant even, and a young fellow she has got 
engaged to hanging about the place. Will you go to her?' 
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I said to myself: 'But assuiodly I wilL Lila, whom we 
love so much, engaged 1 Truly that is delightful news. I 
flj to congratulate her, and put myfielf at her disposition, 
since, as she cannot of course receive her nouio alone^ she 
must bo longing for some friend of discretion and delicacy 
to lend them the protection of her presence.' With this 
thought I flewy expecting, I own, to see the joven ^ parading 
himself up and down beneath the baloomy after the manner 
of young men in love ; but no I no one was in the street, and 
I ascended the stairs^ and entered the corridor. The sala 
door was open, and hearing voices within I thought to myself , 
' la Lila has other visitors already,' and so gave the customary 
signal and entered-*— ^Diof de mi alma/ — what were my 
feelings at finding Lilita not merely alom with her lover ; 
but positively (scarcely can I write the words, only that I 
know that you will bum iJiem as soon as read), positively 
in his arms, and in the act of kissing him i JSHasifig him 
without even the presence of a duenna (!) — Petrona, ray sistesv 
is it necessary to say more ) And yet the most extiaordinaiy 
part of tins deplorable scene has yet to be told, namely, that 
though/ some whjeit embarxiussed at my appearance, neither of 
these young people appeared to be in the least ashamed of 
their conduct: Lila indeed flying at me, kissing and em- 
bracing me, and then beginning to cry, as she declared, for 
mere*pleasure ; though I could well hope that a sentiment of 
awakened delicacy was at the root of tibe emotion. Bat 
verily the English are an extraordinary race^ and it is not 
possible to judge them by the morals of our purer nation. 
As for the young man, he took Ids departure after a few 
words, including a farewell with Lila on the staircase, and I 
saw him no more. Truly a handsome youth, as you will say 
when you see him, and of an air muy dtstingnido^ but 
with manneA the most deplorable, — extremely proud, shorty 
and wanting in all graciousness and politeness. I could see 
that la Lilita, dear girl, was afflicted lest he should have 
offended me^ but — Carrambo / we have seen too much of these 
young barbarians before now to be capable of that folly ; and, 
after all, their manners soon mend themselves after they have 
had the advantage of residing for a short space in our 
civilised country. It is not given to every one to be a 
Spaniard, and one must have pity on the less fortunate. 
* Yoong man. * Highly distingoished. 
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Lila's manners at any rate ifere tinchanged. She was as 
charming and caressing as ever, and told me at once that she 
yns betrothed to the gentleman I had seen, and that he was 
s Don MaximiUano Loa^ma, newly arrived from England, as 
I expected, but some one better and nobler ihan anybody 
who bad ever come to this country before (possibly then a 
dueOf as that, I believe, is the behest rank of nobility in 
England 1) : adsp that he had been a veritable angel to her in 
her exile and troubles, of which she told me, weeping afresh 
at the xem^branoeof them; whereupon seeing how hyste- 
rical the povresita^ appeared, and remembering that even 
due€(8 are men, and that angels have fallen, being tempted, 
I then and there told her she must leave that house and 
come to Isabella and me. IS'ow that you know all you 
will not blame me; for how could a woman of character 
like myself leave this imprudent but innocent one to the 
society of the Duca de Lor^ma) while at the same time, 
it is, as you are aware, impossible for me to forsake our 
Isabella in your absence, and more especially as we are abso- 
lutily servantless: that godless little Dolores having gone 
home on pretence of a stomach-ache last week, and never 
relumed. 

** Yet how to entertain a visitor under these circumstances, 
un English giri too, the appetites of whom are proverbial, 
and in our unfortunate circumstances, which we have always 
been so scrupulous to hide from the world 1 Ay demil my 
heart sank at the idea even as I proposed it, though I thought 
then that it would only be for a couple of days till either 
her sisters or some other friends claimed her. Alas ! since 
then an accident has happened to that ever troublesome 
Luisita which detains the former in Buenos Ayres, while this 
sudden bursting out a&esh of the cholera, just as it seemed 
to be dying away, has hindered many people from returning 
to town just as they were about to do so ; though indeed the 
dear lila declares, with inconvenient affection, that if all the 
world were here she would rather be with us than any one. 
Ah, if it were in the days when we had the whole house and 
a troop of servants, how welcome she would be ; and indeed, 
if I could but feel secure that she wants for nothing, and will 
not discover the fact that we have no servant whatever (a 
revelation which would kOl me with shame), she would-. 
* Poor little thing. 
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be welcome now as the flowera and sunsbine which she 
resembles. 

Hitherto she has not suspected it ; for, as in your absenco 
I sleep across the doorway of our Isabella's room, la Lila has 
our room to he^elf ; and imder pretence Idiat^ we keep late 
hours, and that it is not good for nuistra santa to be dis- 
turbed by noise or moving about, I manage to retain her in 
bed till I hare swept the rooms, marketed, and prepared 
breakfast After that meal Lila goes into the sick-room and 
entertains our invalid, who has taken a surprising affection 
for her, and delights in her company ; then Don Maximiliano 
arrives (figure to yourself the inconvenience of a lover in 
the morning !), and they sit in the sala^ — I necessarily present 
— till she sends him away. His manners do not improve, 
and this is the most difficult part of the day ; for though 
longing to get on with that embroidered gown, which I hope 
wDl help to pay for this visit, I cannot be so impolite as to 
do it in his presence, and I pity Lila for having to entertain 
so taciturn and morose a cavalier as this handsome young 
savage. Then she goes to take her siesta, which I insist on, 
and I prepare the dinner, and a little boy who cleans 
steps and does sudh hard work for me, comes in to serve and 
remove the dishes. Alas I it goes to my heart to let him do 
it ; for he has already spilt one excellent soup on the floor, * 
and broken two plates ; but what can one do ! If I were to 
rise myself, she would guess immediately that there was no 
other servant; and the humiliation to the honour of oar 
family would be more than I could bear. Fortunately I can 
wash up and arrange the rooms for the night when the novio 
comes to take her for an evening walk or drive In which I am 
dispensed from accompanying them ; but the whole place is 
too triste for out-door pleasuring at present; and the fear 
of cholera seems to depress both. The duca indeed is very 
anxious to be permitted to marry lala at once, and take her 
away ; and in truth, if not contrary to English etiquette, I 
cannot see why he should not ; but Lila will not hear of it; 
though I have twice found her in tears after an interview 
with him. Also, her appetite is after all nothing to be 
alarmed at. She eats even less than I do, and has to be 
urged to do that. Perhaps the air of our house is too con- 
fined for her; she is certainly paler than she used to be. I 
pray God she may not be taken ill here. Ah ! if it were not 
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for these measles, and the invaluable help you must be to 
Madame Beauchamp^ how well it would be if you and this 
dear child could change places; hnir-paeieneia / Isabella 
said to-day it gave her ease even to see that sweet face in her 
room ; and this ought to be sufficient consolation for all my 
anxieties. 

"Adiosy my dearest sbter^ Receive the expression of my 
devotion, and believe me. 

Yours most sincerely affectionate, 

^ CaRHEUTA MADRi^A.'' 



LETTER II. 

^hm LxuAN Habdt to Miss Hakdt,' 

Care of Mbs. Tompkiks, CaUe Oriba^ 
JSuenos Ayres. 

" Dearest Liz, — What are we to do ! Don't go on being 
angry wil^ poor Loo about that unlucky letter, at any rate. 
You were seedy, and she was in the dumps ; and I — well, 
I 8U{^)ose I was too impetuous ; though that is no excuse for 
Mrs. Logan writing such nasty letters, and pretending that 
Max and I were secretly engaged all the time, and only 
wanted a pretext to get away together. He says I am never 
to speak to her again ; but what does it matter after all ! I 
can't even be sorry I took the journey, since without it I 
might never have known the best of him* But oh ! to think 
of Loo dislocating her ankle just as you were starting to come 
back home, and not only having to stay where she is herself, 
but wanting you to nurse her ! I wish the people (who are 
they, and how did she get to know themt) would ask me as 
well ; but I suppose that would be too much to expect if the 
house is small, and the lady has five children. 

''I wonder what I ought to do, however. Mr. Beauchamp 
won't hear of my going home by myself. He says people 
would talk if Max were to come and see me there ; and (as I 
told Max) seeing him would be just the one thing I should 
have to keep up my spirits till you came ; and of course he 
wouldn't keep away. How could he tell from day to day 
that I hadn't got the cholera ! It seems, however, that that 
horrid little Jones of Gregson and Co.'s house has made up 
some stoiy already, out of having seen us together the night 
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of our arrival. I don't know nrhat it can be, for Max wont 
tell me, and only gets in a lage, and 'sweats he would haT^ 
horsewhipped him a fortnight ago if Mr. Beanchamp had not 
declared it would make matters worse, and bound hhn otot 
not to do so. I think Mr. Beanchamp is right, aiul that a 
little miseriOy like Mr. Jones, is not worth being chastised 
by any one so much stronger and above him in every way as 
Max ; but it seems as if his story, whatever it is, mnst be 
believed by some people, for except dear Miss Carmelita no 
one has asked me to come to them ; though there must be 
room enough in the pleasant quintas where many of them 
are staying ; and when I went the other day to call on the 
Heals, who are nsually so polite, Mra Heal was barely civil, 
and the girls did not show at all I have told Max so much 
about Monte San Felipian hospitality, that I am quite ashamed 
that he should see so little show of it towards me in my 
present strait, and I am sure he does see it, for every day 
he keeps urging me to marry him at once, and let him take 
me away out of this infected town, and to some place where 
you can join us, and we can all be together. . 

" Dear liz, I only tell you this to show you what he is, Sox 
of course I won't do it I won't even listen to it How 
could I, when I should know that it was out of consideraticai 
for me ; and that perhaps if he had known me longer and 
better he might come to think less well of me, and wish he 
had not been so hasty 1 Of course he says that is impossible ; 
he has never really loved any woman but me ; and ev^y day 
he knows me makes him love me better; but wouldn't a 
generous man say that out of mere kindness ) And kind and 
generous as Max is, I couldn't bear to be married unless it 
was for his good even more than mina Besides, what would 
papa say I And then he has never even seen you and Louie ! 
I don't suppose there are any oth^ girls here besides us and 
the Beauchamps — ^and tliey are too old — 'that he would care 
for ; but if I were to marry him, and then he wei^ to see you 
and find out that he liked you better (and you know, laz, so 
many people do ; and there is Louie too ; she was getting to 
be very pretty when I last saw her, and at her age every year 
is an improvement), how dreadful it would be to know thi^ 
the mistake was made, and could never be unmade 1 That 
alone is reason enough for saying ' no ', isn't it f<-rbecaus6 we 
should all be^uiserable then, he and I, and you too. Besides^ 
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wonldii't jQU think it horrid of m» to marry any one yon had 
xifivei seen, and didn't know t And thongh, of course, / know 
how good and nice Max is, I sha'n't he quite happy till you 
know it too, and can tell me that you would he really {deased 
to ha^e him for a hrother. It is had ^ough to feel so nervous 
about papa, though Mr. Beauchamp says he does not think 
there is any fear of his ohjecting to the ei^agement, as Max 
is a Tery good match for me. If that is so, it is an additional 
ailment (with me) against hurrying matters. 

* ' What am I to do now, however ) You'll say, Stay at the 
Madr&ras' ' ; hut I am beginning to fear it was selfish even to 
come to them. Liz, I don't think any of us have had the least 
idea how drecdfulhf. poor they are ; and it goes to my heart to 
think how we used to joke about the missing kitchen, and their 
never having any meals at home, when from what I see now, 
I fear it is desperately hard for them to manage even a daily 
meal for themselves, let abne for me ; and yet I eat as little 
as I possibly can, and try to make up by buying an occasional 
tart at the pastry-cook's when I go out It isn't a healthy 
mode of living, but — giiefaire ! They keep no servant at all, 
and Miss Garmelita does all the woric of the house, though 
she is so proud that she would rather die than own to it \ and 
instead of letting me help her, as I long to do, keeps me in 
bed half the morning, and goes to a thousand expedients for 
getting me out of the way while she cooks and slaves. And 
yet she urged me to come so warmly that I really thought 
my doing so would be a kindness to her in Petrona's 
absence; and I scarcely dare propose to go lest she should 
guess it is because I have found out the real state of the 
household. 

"The worst of it is. Max doesn't like her at allF You 
mustn't blame him for that; it is only that he is used to 
English ladies and English ways ; and our foreign habits and 
the want of nicety or comfort in the household arrangements 
shock him at every turn. You would laugh to see how really 
horrified he is at poor Miss Carmelita's morning diehahille; 
and her way of mounting guard over us, and never leaving the 
room for a moment when he is in it — well, it is rather trying, 
even to me ; though I shouldn't mind it if it were not so 
aggravating to him. Sometimes I almost wish he would do 
as Mr. Beauchamp urges, and go back to the camp for a time. 
Mr. Nicholson hn3 written about a share in some estoncia 
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vfhxch sounds as if it would be a good thiug for him ; and at 
least I should be spared the daily fear of his taking the 
cholera ; but Max laughs at the mere idea of leading me to 
the risk of it ; and I'm afraid he thinks me very selfish not 
to do as he begs me, and so pat an end ta the danger and 
difficulty for bo^ of us. He says if I loved him as he does 
me, I should not hesitate over little scruples and eanvenances; 
but indeed it is not^ant of love. If he knew what each txAi 
of the Cathedral bell is to me, or even the sight of Dona 
Isabella's face lying back on the pillows, where it has lain for 
twenty years, ever since her lover was brought home dead — 
he would not doubt me. 

And I am not so good as Dona Isabella. Besides, there is 
that other grave ! — It would kill me if anything happened to 
Max now. Write soon, dear Liz, and advise me. I want 
comfort badly. 

Yours lovingly, 
LETTER IIL 

**From T. C. Beauchamp, Esq., IT. B, M. Consul for MmU San Felipe^ 
To Miss Hardy, JSttenos Ayrcs, 

"My deab Miss Hardy, 

" I have promised your sister to tell you myself 
that, in consequence of the news of your father's return being 
postponed tiU the autumn, and of your own letter re Louie's 
health, I have withdrawn my opposition to Mr. Lorimer's 
urgent entreaty to be allowed to marry Lil without waiting 
for her father's formal consent^ and to take her away from 
the cholera, which^ is still raging here. I need not say that, 
as the guardian of all three of you for the time being, I could 
not under any other circumstances have listened to such a 
request, or regarded it as aught but the unreasonable impa- 
tience of a young man for an event which is seldom less happy 
for being postponed a reasonable time ; but in the present 
instance I am prepared to agree with Mr. Lorimer, that 
exceptional situations must be met in an exceptional manner; 
and that in the case of a cholera-stricken city, and a girl 
unavoidably deprived of the protection of her family and 
friends, some of the ordinary formalities attending a marriage 
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may perhaps be omitted. Had Mr. Hardy been returning 
n6xt month, according to bis original intention ; or even bad 
her relations with Mrs. Logan not become too strained to 
admit of her return to Casa Blanca (the leaving of which 
place I more than ever consider a grave error of judgment), I 
should have still refused my consent to anything but a pro- 
visional engagement, without the sanction of your father's 
authority ; but as in his letters to both you and me, he simply 
mentions Eussia as his present destination, gives no address, 
and desires me to consider myself in every way in loco 
parentis towards you all for the next three months ; and as 
you tell me the doctor will not hear of your sister Louie ^ 
being moved at all for as many weeks, I cannot take on 
myself the responsibility of refusing my consent, and thereby 
perhaps of breaking off altogether a match which, viewed 
externally, is undeniably a good one for LiL Mr. Lorimer is, 
I am sure, a perfect gentleman and a man of honour, besides 
being greatly attached to her; but he is somewhat head- 
strong and impatient, and greatly inclined to resent the idea 
of being played with; and I, am constrained to admit that 
the gossip already set about concerning your sister's unfor- 
tunate journey to town with him, might be revived in a way 
to injure her future prospects, were he for any reason to cool 
in his affection for her, or the engagement to be broken off. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, though I do not advide 
or uphold this hast^^arriage, I will not refuse my consent 
and countenance to it^ provided that you are of the same 
opinion as to its advisability ; and in that case I consider it 
had better take place from the Consulate, where I shall bo 
very glad to receive you and Lil as my guests. Mrs. Beau- 
chanip will make shift to leave our ailing household for a 
week, and come up to receive you, and assist with all needful 
preparations ; and of course I will give Lil away myself. 
She is not looking at all well, and deaths are so numerous 
and sudden on all sides of us, that I can excuse young 
Lorimer's anxiety on her account Li haste, 

** Your sincere friend, 

"T. C. Bbauchamp." 
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LETTER IV. 

From Miss HardYi The Consulate, Monie San Felipe, 
To Miss Louisa Habdt, Buenos Apres. 

"Dearest Loo,— You might have waited for all descriptions 
till you saw me ; for by the time you get this it will be all 
over, and we shall be od our way to join yon. Noj I don't 
like hira at all! He is exquisitely handsome, perfectly 
dressed, and (I suppose) very much in love with Lil ; but I 
don't envy her, poor girl ; for of all exacting, jealous, domi- 
neering lovers — but there ! she likes him, and you know it is 
Lil's way to make an idol of anything she likes, and sit at 
its feet contentedly. I only hope this one will not fall on 
and crush her some day^! At present he is content to take 
possession of her, as if she were a baby with no mind or will 
of her own, and to assume to know her feelings, wishes, and 
character a great deal better than I or any one else ! The 
method is a simple one — ^he gauges them by his own, and pro- 
nounces accordingly ! This is between you and me, however, 
for both the Beauchamps admire him excessively, and she 
evidently considers him quite thrown away on our Lil. Ah, 
well, opinions differ ! 

** We have just been trying on the wedding-dress in prepar- 
ation for to-morrow ; and I must say she does look lovely in 
it, simple as it is. Don't fret, you poor little thing, at not 
being there. It will bo a horribly triste affair ; no guests but 
Miss Carmelita, and Lil certain to break down and cry. She 
is suspiciously hysterical and red-eyed to-day. Good-bye, 
dear, 

' " Yours lovingly, 

"Liz. 

"P. S. — I have found out the secret of the red eyes. Fancy 
her slipping off all by herself, and in this cholera time too, 
to the English cemetery, to put some flowers oh young Mel- 
ville's grave 1 1 I did hope she had forgotten all that affair; 
but don't mention it She begged me not to do so." 
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BOOK FOUR. 



CHAPTER L 

TBB MAIL FROM ENGLAND. 

Shall I busk me as a bride^ 

I 80 bonny ; 
For you to wed me with a ring, 

Ohl boy Johnny?" 

Ckrietim JSossetiu 

And for that nothihg of hero olde ge.ro 
She shulde bring into his hous, he bad. 
Fro foot to hed they clothed han all neu." 

Chaucer The Clcrkes Talc*). 

**G<X)D HbayensI This is news indeed! He I Why, 

who could have thought Lil, come hosQ please, I want 

jto tell you something." 

lil had been just a fortnight married, and she and Max 
and the two Haidy girls were at present occupyiug a suite 
.of rooms in one of the principal hotels in Buenos Ayres. 
For the first week after their wedding they had gone to a 
quinta, placed at ih&h disposal by a hospitable Argentino, 
who happened to hear of the young people's romantic marriage 
from Max's friend, the Vice*Consul; but when Mr, Lorimer 
found that he' was not to be allowed to pay anything for 
this accommodation, as also that within doors mosquitoes, 
centipedes, and other "small kine" were as plentiful as 
roses and orange-flowers without^ his English sensitiveness 
took alarm in two ways, and he elected to return to the 
more prosaic comforts of town and hotel life. 

Lil was sorry at first. She was very much in love, and 
very happy ; and her happiness was still too new for her not 
to feel a hidf-delicious, wholly maidenly shyness from the 
very oonsciousaesei of it, which made her so adorable that 
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Max felt more in lovo with her than he had ever done hefore. 
Notwithstanding the mosquitoes, therefore (which du reste 
I did not bite her, preferring — as they generally do — newly- 
imported blood), each day in that little orange-boweied 
quinta, with the purple river flowing at its feet, and deep 
red roses shedding musky odours on the wedded pair who 
wandered arm-in-arm among them, seemed to her like one 
stolen from heaven ; and her eyes were thicjc with tears as she 
turned in the carriage to look h^r last upon it, and murmur : 

" Good-bye, dear little paradise ! Oh, Max, it has been our 
Jirst home together. Shall we ever be so happy in another? " 

Yet it was she, after all, who found one consolation in the 
move, which somehow returned no echo ftom her husband's 
bosom. That brief meeting and speedy parting with the 
sisters from whom she had been so long separated, had not 
taken place without a tug at Lil's heart-strings, which not 
even her overflowing happiness could deaden; but rather 
intensified, by adding to it a sharp sting of remorse. For 
she was not leaving them this time at any one*s will but 
her own ; not for punishment, but pleasure, the pleasure 
of getting married, which is one of which women think 
too highly to allow of it as befitting the second girl of 
a family, until the elder has at least been first suited or 
sued; or without- permission solemnly ^iven by all the 
parties concerned ; but liil had stolen her permission without 
waiting for it to be given at all, or concern for Lisbeth's 
prior rights and pleasure in the matter. Liz has so many 
lovers, though," she said to herself in excuse, "and they 
are all of the same sort, while my Max is so different, so 
— English, Even if h^ had not chosen me first, I don't 
think they would have suited one another," which was 
true ; for Max, in his inmost soul, liked Liz as little as she 
liked him; though I am bound to say that what she hid 
from love for her sister, he did from simple good-breeding 
and gentlemanliness. 

LU might, therefore, have absolved herself on this score, 
if her sensitive conscience had not found something else 
to prick it, in the fact that she had flatly disobeyed her 
father, and run away from the home he had provided for 
her, on the plea that she could not bear to be absent from 
hei* sisters any longer; and then, as soon as she was safe 
back and within reach of them, had given herself away to 
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some one else, an4 separated herself from them by a barrier 
which was no sooner made than she knew it to be more 
potent than leagues of camp or river; and of which this 
very honeymoon on which she had so cheerfully departed 
seemed an 9xample. Louie, indeed, with that sharp tongue 
of hers, had pointed out this inconsistency to her, by sobbing 
out, as they clung to cme another in a deluge of farewell tears : 

'fYou pretended you wanted to come back to us, and 
now you're going ofE with him because you Uked him the 
best all the time ; and it's awfully mean, and — and I sha'n't 
like him a bit ; and we shall never be jolly again, we three 
t<^ether, as we used to be " — all of which led to Lil's exclaim- 
ing in a cheerful tone on the evening when Max told her lie 
had decided on returning to town : 

"Ah,, well, if we .must leave this dear place, we^ shfill at 
least go back to liz and Loo all the sooner. We must send 
for them the minute we reach Buenos Ayres, eh, querido? 
How glad they will be I " 

Max started very perceptibly. True, it was he himself 
who had determined on not being " beholden " to the un- 
known don's hospitality any longer, and had written to 
his friend Denman to say so before even consulting Lil; 
but he had not expected to find her consoling herself in 
this manner; and somehow the pretty white hands with 
which he was playing, as he lounged on a heap of cushions 
at his wife's feet^ seemed to lose their charm for him, and 
he dropped them sharply, as he asked : 

Have you been regretting them then all the time that we 
have been here V 

Lil hesitated; not from fear of vexing him, for his heat^ 
being turned aAvay, she could not see his face; but so as 
to answer more truthfully. Her reply, wh«i it did come, 
was scarcely so much directed to him as to the conscience- 
pricks before alluded to. 

**Not all the time, I'm afraid; but indeed I have thought 
of them a^^:eat deal, and---and wished for them too." 
• Max felt so deeply offended l^t he took his head off 
the knees a^sdnst which it had been resting, and sprang 
to his feet. 

" Indeed ! " he said cuttingly, " I am sorry you did not 
tell me aoon^. It isn't usiml, I believe, for a wife in the 
first week of her honeymoon to want a host of other people 
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beside ber liasband to ainiise her; but of course if "I had 

known my company bored yoa so rnueh " 

Lil inteirapted him eagerly. 

*^ Max ! yoa knoic it doesn't Oh I how can yon say that 
when I have been so happy— happi^ than I evei^ was in all 
my life before I " 

. **Bo happy that you have been longing for your sisters 
nearly all the time — seyen days it is — ^that I have kept you 
away from them!" said Max sardonically. He really did 
feel that he had a right to be indignant^ and perhaps most 
men would have agreed with him. lil's eyes moistened. 

Why, Max, that was the very reason I It seemed 00 
selRsh to be happy — as perfecily happy as I was — without 
them ; and you know they have not got any one like you 
to console them ; " and the young wife got tip and <»nie close 
to her husband, biinging her soft cheek against his shoulder 
in a way very irresistible to most male humanities. Max, how- 
ever, w^as not quite appeased ; he did not withdrseiw his shoulder, 
bi!it he would not turn round, and asked )fatfaer bitterly : 

I wonder how much more you love your sisters than yoti 
dome, Liir' 

lil gave a soft little laugh. 

^ How much more ) Why, twenty*one years all but three 
weeks, of course. And how much less f All my life to come ! 
Oh, Max !*' becomii^ suddenly sonous, hope it will be 
a long life for both of us, we ore so young, and we ought 
to be 80 happy 1 Dear, I can't help it, I must love you most 
now; and that's what makes me feel so meiin and horrid 
towards the girls, for they care for nie just the same. Yet 
I don't think I do love them less in reality ; it is only that 
it is . . • something differesit,'' and by this time Max was 
softened, and had taken her in his arms, where he was 
exerting a husband's rights over the fair red lips and frank 
eyes and white, silky throat. 

should think it iccu 'sconething diffarentV'he said, 
laughing. ^Lil, darling, you are a deur, tender-hearted 
innocent ; and I was a jealous fool. Who should a girl like 
you care for if not her own sisters) And I know you do love 
me best. But say it again, sweetheart, and as sweetly as 
you did just now ; so — with your arms round my neck. lil, 
how often I longed to hear it from you in those days at ^e 
estanciar' . ^ . 
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So the first slight misnndeistanding in their wedded life 
came to an end in blissful kisses and pretty words ; and so 
mnch ashamed was Max of having made it and actually 
brought tears into his wife's eyes, that when next morning she 
asked him a little timidly wluit she should do about wiitiog 
to the girls, he answered with extra cordiality : 

''Why, write and ask them to take rooms for us and 
theniBelves at the ' Intemacional Tell 'Lisbeth it will be 
a favour to me if she will, for she knows better than any one 
else what you would like. By the way, I have still to make 
acquaintance with your younger sister; the l»rief vision I 
had in our passage through Buenos Ayres chiefly recalls her 
to me as a heap of white flounces, a fringe, and tears." 

^'Foor dear Loo [ It was hard on her not to have been 
at our wedding, and then only to get that glimpse of me in 
passing," said LQ apologetically. ''But I do want you to 
know her, Max, for I am sure you will be friends ; she is so 
witty and clever ; a great deal cleverer than I am." 

"Are you trying to pretend that I shall like her a great 
deal better, you not-at-all^lever person 1" said Max, glad 
to take refuge in fondness from any confirmation of Lil's 
assurances. But he was determined to behave well as a 
brother-in-law ; and even when they got to the hotel, where 
the Miss Hardys were found awaiting them, he forbore to 
spoil Ul's pleasure in the reunion by any hint that in the 
first days of married Hfe two are company and three — or 
even four — are^none. Other people looked on the arrange* 
ment as a most natural and proper thing. Here were the 
Hardy girls (one with a dislocated ankle, too !) kept out of 
Uieir own home, and obliged to become a burden on mere 
acquaintances, in consequence of the cholera epidemic in 
Monte San Felipe ; and here was lil not only married, but 
married with a haste and absence of formality which only 
a desire to assume protection of her sisters coiQd excuse. 
What more natural, then, that she and her husband should 
do sot £ven Max got no **kudo8*' for any extraordinary 
amiability in the course, and his sisters-in-law seemed to 
take it so completely as a matter of course that he almost 
felt constrained to look on it in the same light, and only 
felt glad that the sum he had a few weeks back asked 
Mr. Denman to lend him, on the strength of his friend 
Lord Erlscourt's name, was large enough to cover the not 
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inconsiderable expense of maintainitfg three lovely young 
ladies at a fashionable and expensive hotel. 

Whatever other faults Max may have had, meanness in 
money matters was not one of them. A lofty scorn indeed 
of small economies, and a tendency to lavishness both with 
regard to himself and other people, were the chief causes 
of the difficulties which had already overtaken him; and 
nnfortonately, Lil was the very last person to be of any 
assistance to him in this respect^ seeing that she had never 
been consulted in money matters at home, and, until her visit 
to the camp, had never in her life possessed more than an 
odd half-dollar of her own. Mr. Hardy never refused his 
daughters money ; but he gave them no allowance, and was 
in the habit of requiring a specification of each separate need 
before handing them the money for it, a custom whidi was 
certainly calculated to put anything like girlish extravagances 
out of the question. The girls themselves, however, 6id not 
know whether he acted in this way from simple parsimony 
or poverty, seeing that he never dreamt of admitting them to 
any confidence on the subject of his pecuniary afCairs ; and 
they had only a general idea that they were not as well off 
as the other English residents in Monte San Felipe, an 
inferiority which, however, had something distingui in it 
to a pleasant imagination, as implying that they were not 
of the shop, shoppy, ''even as those publicans". After all, 
they had always had enough to eat and drink and clothe 
themselves, and therefore this suggested poverty did not 
weigh upon them to any greater d^ree than that of leaving 
unsatisfied those natural, girlish longings for ^ pretty things" 
which the two younger ones possessed in a remarkable 
degree, and therefore of stimulating their bright wits and 
clever fingers to supply deficiencies in a manner which, to 
outsiders, often suggested rather free expenditure. 

In this way Lil knew little more of money matters, and 
the relative value of incomes, than a five-year-old child, and 
enjoyed the pleasure of spending and being spent on nearly 
as much. She had been given to underotand that Max 
would have £800 a year when he married (a dum which, 
roughly translated into $4000, sounded like considerable 
wealth to her), and more than double as much in the future ; 
and as she did not comprehend that even the first-named 
amount would not be actually his for another two months^ 
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and had been already forestalled to some extent by his 
previous extravagances^ she looked on him in the light of a 
rich man ; and wa% as innocently delighted to receive as he 
vas to bestow the costly presents and dainty luxuries vphich 
lie could not refrain from lavishing on her. 
"~ In truths he was far more in love as a bridegroom than as 
a wooer, and for the reason that the very qualities in her 
■which had won his love — those external ones of beauty, grace, 
and personal fascination — ^had never made themselves more 
deliciously apparent than at the present moment. If Lil had 
looked beautiful to him in the flapping sun-bonnets and simple 
cotton gowns which she generally wore in the camp, how was 
it possible that she should not shine forth in still more 
exquisite loveliness when set off by flowing cambrics and 
sheeny silks 1 — and how could a young husband with an un- 
usually correct eye for feminine beauty and adornments, resist 
the temptation to disprove that stupid old saying about 
"beauty unadorned adorned the most" by draping the 
graceful head in mantillas of iilmy lace, or hanging jewels in 
the tiny ears^ sure always of a shower of delighted kisses 
from his graqeful wife, and undeterred by any more severe 
remonstrances than, 

" Oh, Max, how lovely/ How good you are to me ! I 
never had such beautiful things in all my life before. Aren't 
you very extravagant 1 

On the whole, it was perhaps well that negotiations for a 
share of an estancia already in good management were in 
progress ; and also that, with the perversity attending natural 
events, the cholera, which had brought about all these 
unauthorised proceedings, and driven Max and Lil into 
matrimony, had no sooner effected that purpose than it began 
to fall off so rapidly that almost every day's bulletin dimin- 
ished tlie number of its victims by half, and made it probable 
that in another week or so it would be quite safe for Liz and 
Loo to return to their own home. 

They were in no particular hurry to do so. lil was what 
Loo called refreshingly free from married woman bumptious- 
ness and Max had showed himself, so far, as such an 
agreeable brother-in-law, that, in remorse for their previous 
Imrsh ju(^ment of him, they rewarded him not only by 
dropping all cdnstzaint in his presence, but by combining 
to pet and wait on him in a way which, coming from two 
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uncommonly pretty gurls, was snffidently flattering to a 
young man under fiv«-and-twenty, to make him far more 
tolerant of their intrusion on his honeymoon, and the mode of 
speaking and thinking which had displeased him so much in 
their letters, than he could have imagined possible. 

It was a very pleasant state of things altogether; and, to 
add to it, there were no croaking voices here as there had been 
in Monte San Felipe, spoiling the youi^ couple's haj^ness 
by t)>eir jarring notes. . Max had written both to his own 
family and Lii's father on the subject of his marriage, and 
Lil had of course done the same to the latter ; but as, on the 
shortest computation, more than two months must elapse 
before any answer could be received to these communications^ 
they both felt that there was no need for anxiety or unhappi- 
ncss, for the present at all events ; and Max had, besides, the 
comfortable remembrance that by the time the letters arrived 
he would have attained his majority, and be free to dispense 
witli his step-father's approbation oh this or any other lino of 
his conduct. 

To' be sure, he had received a very strong letter of remon- 
j^.str^fice from his friend Denman when the latter heard that 
. he was thinking of marrying at all in his present drcumstanoes; 
l}ut when the Vice-Consul saw Lil he was fain to own that 
the imprudent young man had at least a very fair excuse for 
his madness; and being himself only a recent importation 
from the F. O., a thoroughly good-natured fellow, and a 
groat friend of Lorimer's quasi pupil and present ally. Lord 
Erlseourt, he was rather inclined to lionise the handsome 
young coufde than the reverse ; sent people to call on them ; 
gave a grand ball in their honour; and even insisted on 
putting his own carriage at Lil's disposal, so that Max coold 
drive her and her sisters about whenever they felt disposed. 

On the afternoon wherewith this chapter opens, they were 
all at home ; for the English mail had come in earlier in the 
day, and Liz (with an amiability which greatly leeommended 
itself to her brother-in-law) having just returned from an 
expedition to the Consulate for their joint papas and letters, 
they were now enjoying them : Louie lying at full length on 
her invalid couch, whUe Liz, seated on the head of it, held 
open the * Graphic ' for their mutual inspection ; and LO 
standing by a little basket-table in the window, heaped with 
flowers just sent her by one of their new acquaintances, her 
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slender figure robed in a flowing gown of pale blue cambric, 
trimmed with manifold rufflings of coffee-coloured lace, her 
rounded, ivonr-tinted arms glittering with half a score of 
slender silver Bangles, her wonderful Imir hanging in a shining, 
rippling mass abotit her waist just as she had rushed in &om 
the adjoining bed-room at the news that there was a letter for 
her from Mr. Beauchamp with one from her father in it. 

She looked so lovely at the moment, standing there in all 
her fresh, girlish beauty, to which a certain touch of wifely 
richness and dignity seemed already superadded, that though 
Max had a whole pile of letters awaiting his own perusal, he 
could not forbear coming over to her first, and lifting the 
bright locks from her face to whisper : 

Lil, you are not to look so anxious over that. Don't you 
know that ten hundred fathers could not take you from me 
now, my beauty 1 " 

lil looked up, colouring brightly. 
I am not a&aid. Max. I don't think papa would want 

to do so. He does not know as yet ; but Oh ! what a 

huge black border you have got there ! Is it any bad news 1 " , 

Max glanced quickly at the budget in his hand, to which* 
her gaze had pointed 

"Thatt Why — what the deuce! It's from ray sister," 
he ejaculated, flinging the other letters down, and tearing 
open the one alluded to. A momentary silence followed 
while he ran his eyes over the contents; and then .the 
exclamation recorded at the beginning of the chapter, and 
which made both the other girls lift their heads expectantly ; 
but it was not till Lil had followed him into the bed-room 
and shut the door that he gave her an explanation, taking 
her in his arms and kissing her as he saw how frightened she 
looked. 

" My darling, it's not bad news— for you. l^o, nor for me 
either, though of course I can't help being shocked after 
having known the old fellow so long, and grown up with him. 
And then my mother loved him, and Alice — it would be 
caddish to abuse him now, ill as he treated me. Lil, my 
step-father is dead : died suddenly a month ago, and we must 
start for England by the very next steamer. My sister wants 
me at home as soon as possible." 

' 18 
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CHAPTEE IL 

FAREWELIj to south AMERICA. 

**The stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill ; 
^Bnt ! for the touch of a vanished hand ! 
And the sound of a voice that is still 1 

Tennifsoiu 

V Any one watching keenW the stealthy convergence of human lots, 
sees a slow preparation of effects from one life on another, which tells 
like a calculated ii'ony on the indifference, or the frozen stare, with which 
we look at our unintroduced neighbour. Destiny stands by sarcastic 
with our dramatis pcrsonoe folded in her hand«" — Geoi^ge Eliot, 

It is easier to imagine than describe the bustle and confu- 
sion of the fortnight which ensued between the arrival o£ the 
news of Colonel Duncan's deathj^ and tbe sailing of the vessel 
which took Max, and his young wife from the country of 
her birth ; and certainly if the first fourteen days of her 
married life had been almost unclouded sunshine, these latter 
might be described as a season of perpetual showers. Max 
was out of doors most of tbe time, rushing about attending 
to all sorts of business, counteracting previously-made arrange- 
ments, bidding farewells to friends, and seeing about pas- 
sengers and outfits ; while lil, whose trousseau " had perforce 
been almost as meagre in quantity as it was elegant in style, 
sat- over her needle with the other two girls weeping floods 
of tears, to which they contributed such equally copious 
streams that not unfrequently Max, coming in suddenly, 
found three pallid, red-eyed ghosts, curled up in a heap 
together, with a load of damp needlework in their laps, and 
incapable of anything but the sobbing answer : 

" It's be . , because she's going away s . . s . • so soon ! " 
in answe)^ to his so^newbat indignant inquiry of what was 
the matter. 

" Why, good heavens ! you didn't think you were going to 
keep her always, did you t " he exclaimed, with very natural 
anger. " We should have gone away anyhow in a few mora 
. weeks to the camp." 

" Yes \ but we were all to have go»e bome^r^^," md iLonb 
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tearfully. " They say there's hardly any cholera left there 
now, and we had planned that you and she were to have Liz's 
room, because it's the biggest ; and we'd have given a party 
as soon as ever the officers came back, and I know they'd all 
have sent her wedding-presents, and oh ! there's no fun in 
getting married at all if the Monte-San-Felipian friends are 
not to call and see her in her new things ; and — and even if 
you did take her to the camp, toe could have gone to visit her 
there and stayed with you ; and now — ^now — we sha'n't ever 
see her s^in " — ^with which Louie cast herself face down- 
wards on her pillows and almost howled, while Lil's and 
Lisbeth's tears flowed in silent sympathy. Max took hold 
of his wife and lifted her on to her feet, not as gently as 
usual 

" This is too ridiculous," he said. " Lil, you will make 
yourself ill if you go on in this way. Upon my word, 
I think you. had better not have married at all if the 
prospect of living with me instead of your sisters is to 
cause all this misery. And you always talked as if you 
ffianted to see England, Would you rather I went there 
alone?" 

But Lil could not steady her voice enough to answer, and 
Louie did so for her. 

" You might go to England to settle your affairs alone, 
and come back again," said the irrepressible one boldly. ** I 
don't see, if you are rich now, why you should even go to the 
camp. You could have a house in town and a quinta at the 
Aguada. Lil would like it ever so much better, wouldn't you, 
Lil ] and then she could see us whenever she liked, and 
able to entertain all the officers and estancieros, and give jolly 
parties and picnics and theatricals, as we always planned to 
do when one of us got married. Oh ! it's too bad ; and I 
was beginning to really like you ! I — I almost wish now 
she had had Pedro. He wouldn't have taken her away at 
any rate." 

" Louie I " cried Lil faintly ; but Max interrupted her. 

" And who is * Pedro ', may I ask % I hear a great deal 
about 'the officers' for whose entertainment and delecta- 
tion you seem to imagine your sister did me the honour of 
marrying me ; but this is a gentleman whose name I have 
not yet had the pleasure of hearilig. Perhaps Lil will 
enlighten me j unless indeed he ia to be introduced among 
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the pleasant herd of naval and military riff-raff, aiid brandy- 
drinking sheep-farmers for whom you appear to expect me to 
keep open house." 

" Max," said Lil gently, and with her hand laid on his 
arm, "don't speak so. Indeed Louie never meant — " but 
the Elf, who was already in an over- wrought condition, and 
who had listened to her brother-in-law's outburst with a stare 
of mingled astonishment and wrath, was not to be so put 
* down. Even her father had never succeeded in awing her 
into more than temporary silence, and for a young man, a 
raw new-comer from England, to speak to her sister bo of 
- their oldest friends was not to be endured. 

" Lil ! " she exclaimed vehemently, ** what do you mean % 
Surely you're not soft enough to let him call your own 
friends, the men of our set, * riff-raff* I and to %cold you too I 
I wouldn't let any husband in the world scold me ; and . . 
and if he does it now when you've got us to take care of you, 
he'll . . he'll do it much more when you're miles and miles 
and m-m-miles away, and " 

But this was going too far. Max simply turned on his 
heel, and walked off into the adjoining roomVithout even 
condescending to look at the impertinent girl ; and Lil, after 
one reproachful, " Oh ! Louie, how could you ! " hurried after 
him, leaving Liz (who had vainly tried to check the eadette 
earli(r) to remain behind, and administer such a reprimand 
to that iiery and turbulent young person, as she had not 
experienced for some time. 

" You've done it now," she remarked austerely, and I 
hope you're satisfied. From this day forth he'll hate us 
heartily, and soft and good-natured as you've thought him, I 
can tell you one thing that I found out even in the few days 
I was at Monte San Felipe : he's a good hater 1 If you had 
any shadow of hope that he would ever ask us over to see 
Lil, or bring her back to see us, put it out of your mind now, 
and for ever. It will be more than I expect if she is even 
let write to us in the future. We have said * good-bye ' to 
her now, Loo, and it's your doing." 

In , which Liz only said the truth, and Louie knew it 
She was ^ffici^tly frightened and subdued indeed to pull 
^ herself up on her couch the next time she saw Max (which 
was not till the evening, for Lil and he had dined out), asad 
say in her prettiest manner : 
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" Brother Max, please come here and forgive me. I was 
awfully naughty to you this morning, and laz has given me 
a gQod rowing for it ; but this hateful foot of mine, and the 
thought of Lil'fi going, made me cross, and — hut I didn't 
mean a word of it^ Max, so please forgive and be friends 
again." 

"Forgive youl Oh, certainly said Max, but so icily 
that poor Loo felt a sudden sinking at her heart, and dropped 
her grown-up, coquettish manner on the instant. 

" I really am sony," she said quite humbly. " You — I 
hope you won't bear malice, Max," and Max answered with, 
cool, unsmiling courtesy : 

My dear Louisa, what an idea ! Malice against a youpg 
lady for an unguarded speech which she will never have an 
opportunity of repeating ! I hope I am not so childish. 
Ray let us drop the subject." 

He passed on as he spoke, without even seeming to see 
the hand which Louie, making a great effort over herself, 
had held out ; and there the matter ended. There were no 
more tears, visible ones at any rate, and not another unplea- 
sant word among the four; while Lil was even painfully 
anxious to be loving and conciliatory to all, and make it 
appear as if no breach had occurred in their previous harmony ; 
but the breach was there all the same, and the very effort 
marked the fact that Lil, as Max Lorimer's wife, was some- 
thing more than the old number two of the Hardy girls, 
and Liz and Loo's sister. The former was right; they 
had said their real good-byes to her even before that final 
hour when, in the golden sunlight of a summer's afternoon, 
and surrounded by a whole posse of well-wishing friends, 
the three dung together on the steamer's deck in a las^ 
passionate hug. 

Five minutes later, and two of them were only represented \ 
by a couple of damp white handkerchiefs fluttering wildly 
from a small sWm-launch in the distance, while Lil alone 
stood like a statue on the receding poop of the huge mail- 
packet, her hands tightly locked together, her eyes straining, 
straining, straining through a mist of tears for the last 
glimpses of that boatful of black figures ; of the fair white 
city with its thousand miradors and twin Cathedral towers 
gleaming in the golden sunlight ; the low green shore ; the 
Mount with the lighthouse on it standing out boldly against 
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an azure sky ; the blue, land-locked harbour crowded with 
slender masts and gay bunting — all fading, fading faster and 
faster with each revolution ol- the paddle-wheels, until they 
blended and melted away in the rosy glow of evening as 
the good ship Cadiz steamed merrily out upon its homeward 
way, 

• « « « • 

Doubtless " (as Bishop Berkeley once said of strawberries), 
** doubtless God might have invented a worse evil than sea- 
sickness ; but doubtless God never did" Granted, however, 
that that evil is the worst to which flesh is or can be heir to, 
it must be allowed that it is also a cure for many other minor 
ones, and remarkably so for those affecting the sentimental 
or spiritual side of our nature. He who, in the worst agonies 
of sea-sickness, would not be content to hear that father 
and mother, wife and child — aye, and mother-in-law, and 
property in fund and scrip also — ^were safely deposited at the 
bottom of the sea, so he could but stand on dry and steady 
land again, does not know what those agonies are ; and 
heartless as it may sound, Lil Lorimer formed as good -an 
exemplification of this fact as any other mortal bom to the 
possession of a stomach which was never designed by nature 
to be worn inside out. 

As she stood, drowned in tears, watching the last flutter of 
those mournfully waving handkerchiefs, the last glimpses of 
her gay and well-beloved home, Lil felt seriously that she hated 
Max for taking her away; hated herself for going; hated 
the great steamer ploughing the waves on its onward course ; 
the captain arid passengers ; the country to which they were 
travelling — everything and all things but Liz and Loo and the 
friends she was leaving behind her. This actively unchristian 
state of mind, however, barely lasted one short hour. At the 
end of that time they had met the full breast of the Atlantic 
waves, the breeze had freshened to a capful of wind, and Lil 
had — disappeared ! She was down in her cabin, " a worm 
and no (wo)man'', and for the next ninety-six hours the 
world saw her no more ; and Liz, Loo, and home, Monte Son 
Felipe, its friends and gaieties, everything and every one but 
such ministering angels as the stewaidess and Max, staggering 
about with impotent ghisses of champagne for her restoration, 
were lost in the horrors of sea-sickness, and the one consuming 
# desire to be dropped overboard as near to the hungriest shark 
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as could be conveniently managed. On the eyening of the 
fourth day, the wind lulled and the ship steadied ; she was able 
to drink a cup of strong coffee and eat sometbing, and after- 
wards to let Max carry her up on deck and deposit her on a 
heap of shawls and cushions where she could feel a delicious 
breeze blowing in her face, and see long miles of dark-blue» 
low-ridged waves stretching away on every side ; and fellow- 
passengers, all more or less seedy-looking, asking eagerly of 
the gold-banded officials, if ''they were mre to be in next 
day". 

The answer must have been favourable, for Lil awoke next 
morning with the* sensation that they were running on an 
even keel ; and a few minutes later, in answer to an eager 
summons from her husband, who was up already, she stdbd 
beside him on the deck bathed in the early sunlight, sweet 
scents of earth and leaves and flowers blowing towards her 
across an expanse of water blue and clear and glassy as .a 
sheet of sapphire glass \ mountains clothed in palm-trees on 
this side and that ; fairy-like islets, mere nosegays of verdure, 
hanging like living jewels between the blue above and the 
blue below ; in the distance long ranges of violet hills, their 
summits still wrapt in floating silver mists, while below them 
one lovely bay after another opened out with beach of snow- 
white sand fringed round with purple palms ; then the Sugar- 
Loaf and the mighty Corcovado towering wedge-shaped over 
the entrance to tlm Bay itself ; and then in another minute 
they were within it, the most glorious harbour in the whole 
world, with the city of Bio Janeiro nestled like a gorgeous, 
tropi(^-hued flower in its green and leafy curves ; and as Lil 
leant back upon her husband's arm and turned her shining 
eyes to him, big with a bewilderment of delight and rapture 
which she had never even dreamt of, all memory of past sick- 
ness, pains, and partings, seemed to disappear in one breathless 
" Oh^ Max 1 " to which Max, well pleased at the sight of her 
delight, answered cheerfully : 

"Yes, rather stunning, isn't iti I thought the Brazils 
would- take your breath away; and, by Jove, it's given you 
some colour into the bargain 1 Now then, run down and 
make yourself lovely. We shall breakfast at anchor to-day, 
and Vm ravenous." 

From that moment all tffe rest of the voyage was one long, 
delightful^ ever-varying, and always enjoyable holiday, with 
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no seu-sickneds, no wkhings for death ; and only such natoral 
regrets as were expressed in the long letters which Lil would 
send to her sisters from every port, and which might have 
been condensed into—-** K only you were with me too 1 
Everything is so strange and beautiful, and it is such fan : 
Max so dear and nice, and every one on board as kind as they 
can be. I cattH be s^rry I came ; but qh ! if you could <mly 
be here to enjoy it also ! " 

' In truth, Lil would have been hard to please if she had not 
eujoyed hersell The passage was an exceptionally fine one ; 
the heat not^o scorching (to her well-tempered blood) as to be 
unendurable when reclining in an American chair uiider the 
snowy, wide-spread awning. Their fellow-passengers vied 
with each other in attentions to tKe lovely young matron, 
who in her capacity of bride had the seat bf honour at the 
captain's right hand, and the first choice as to what tunes 
were to be played by the band, or what amusements to be in 
vogue for the evening. Each port they anchored at was an 
excuse for deluging her with ofierings of flowers and fruit, 
tropical birds, and feather ornaments ; and Max himself made 
the most gallant and devoted of husbands, never absent for 
many minutes from her side, and ever ready to read aloud, 
walk up and down, or enlighten her mind as to the various 
places and objects of interest with which they came in 
contact. It was a new and wonderful experience to Lil, and 
even Max seemed in some ways a new person, older, wiser, 
and more important, by reason of having ** d6ne>^ all before 
knowing all about it, and being aUe to take care of, and 
instruct and direct her, instead of being, as heretofore, the 
one to be taught this, and explained that^ and soothed and 
guided through all the imbroglios into which his quick 
temper, and ign<»ance of the habits and customs of those 
with whom he had had to deal, had been only too apt to lead 
him. 

Now, all this was reversed. He was strong where she was 
weak, experienced where she was ignorant, and doubly im- 
portant by reason of being a bridegroom going home to a 
good fortune, and by having the most beautiful woman on 
board beyond all count for his wife. . It was the most 
delightful position imaginable to^him ; and he adapted him- 
self to it with a charming, good-tempered arrogance to which, 
by good fortune^ his fellow-passengers submitted with far 
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more good-will than had been the case among keen-witted 
Urugaayan girls and sepubUcan sheep-farmers; and which 
was only raffled by occasional spnrts of jealousy when Lil 
allowed herself to be beguiled into too long a promenade oft 
the moonlit deck, or to forgetting the Juncheon-bell in an 
interesting conversation witi^ one or other of their male 
companions. Then, indeed, l^iere was an angiy storm-flash, 
or perhaps a fit 6i sulkiness worse stiU ; but easily soothed 
away by Lil's winning sweetness, and ending in reconciliations' 
which not only left them more like lovers than ever, but had 
the effect of enlivening the monotony always too much 
attendant on every ocean voyage. 

There was plenty of excitement, however, on the day when 
they dropped anchor at Lisbon, where Lil got her first sight 
oi Europe, and where most of the passengers (and Max 
among them) expected to find letters awaiting them from 
friends at home, and to be able to telegraph to the latter their 
safety so far, and the approximate date of their arrival in 
England. 

There was no letter for Lil : but she had hardly expected 
one, not knowing even where her father was ; so she had 
room to oonoentrate all her feelings of disappointment on the 
fact that they were not to be allowed to land, owing to the 
stigma of having come from a cholera-infected country. 
However, even the sight of the crowded, cream-coloured 
houses and dark-red roofs of old Lisbon, with the green 
slopes of Cintra rising in the background, had something in 
it wonderfully fascinating to her, and she was leaning over the 
bulwarks gazing out at it over a crowd of small boats laden 
with fragrant oranges and fresh flowers and vegetables, which 
the swarthy, red-capped Portuguese boatmen were holding 
up to the passengers, when Max, who had been reading his 
letters at a little distance, came over to her holding out one 
in his hand, and said : 

" Sit down, Lil, IVe heaps of news for you ; and you 
don't want to buy anything of those ragamufiOins. See, here's 
a letter for you." 

" For me 1 " said Lil, wonderingly ; then — " Oh I Max, is 
it from papal He has heard, then, and written to you. 
Oh!"— 

Max .burst out laughing. 

" He has done nothing of the sort, so don't excite yourself. 
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I declare, Lil, you are quite pale. Gan't you realifle that you 
have other relations now besides your father 1 " 

" But, Max, he has never told us anything of our other 
relations. You know I have told you I don*t even know 
who they are " 

** You've been told of this one at any rate, and you'll soon 
see and know her. Why, you dear beautiful goose, can't you 
guess who it is 1 My sister ! " 

"Your — Oh I Miss Duncan, your atep-sister," said Lil 
slowly, her eagerness perceptibly lessened. "I forgot she 
would know you were coming. And you wrote to her that 
you were married. Is she — docs she seem very much 
vexed]" 

Max laughed again. 

" Vexed ] No, why should she be ? On the contrary, she 
says she is very glad to hear I was lucky enough to find 
a guardian angel in my wanderings. Don't you think she 
ought to be 1" 

" But I thought — dear Max, how nicely you flatter ! " said 
Lil, giving him a little rosy smile ; " I thought your step-sister 
did not care about you ; that she had always ts^en her horrid 
father's side, and been gloomy and sanctimonious and unkind 
to you even when you were in trouble. You have never said 
very much about her; but I certainly gathered that much 
from what you did tell me. And oh I did she not even 
refuse to bid you good-bye before you left England I That 
alone made me think her a most cruel, heartless woman." 

There is a saying by some old poet that, 

*'Man is never lost to grace 
WMU conscience blus?ies from his face;" 

and, sunburnt as Max was at that moment, conscience blushed 
so vividly through the brown that he was fain to rise from 
the camp-stool, astride which he had been sitting, and look 
out to shore as he answered, somewhat confusedly : 

" Oh, as to that, I don't suppose the old Colonel would let 
her see me. In fact, he told me he wouldn't ; and, after all, 
Lil, a girl thinks it her duty to hang by her father, especially 
when he's the only parent she's got, and when she's been 
brought up with old-fashioned notions about obedience, and 
filial affection, and all that I'm afraid I was bad enough to 
be rather wroth with her about it in my wild oats days ; but 
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for all that " (with some irritation), " I never said anything 
ahout her being a 'cruel, hearties woman*, and I 'should be 
very sorry if you thought her so. Aren't you even going to 
read her letter I It's not every woman, I can tell you, who 
would write as kindly as she does about a sister-in-law she 
lias never seen, and doesn't know; and who is coming to 
supersede her in the house where she has been mistress for 
five years or more." 

Lil looked a little bewildered. Tliere is always something 
rather crushing after having given our sympathy to a large 
extent to find that there waB no occasion for it; and it 
certainly -was a fact that Max Lorimer's way of alluding to 
his step-sister in the early days of their acquaintance had led 
her to look on that lady as anything but amiable, and to 
expend a great deal of pity on the young man for being so 
destitute of kindly or affectionate relations. Was it not for 
that very cause that she had tried to be a sister to him her- 
^eli'i But fortunately at this moment a thought came to 
her to solve the puzzle, and redeem her husband's character 
for consistency. 

" Max," she said, looking up at him with her pleasantest 
smile, you are a dear, generous humbug, and I love you all 
the better for it Do you think I can't see through all that 
fine speech, and understand as well as if you had told me, that 
it is just because you are master in your own house at last, 
and your step-sister dependent on you, that you are. deter- 
mined to forget all the unkindness she and her father ever 
showed you, and make me forget it too ! Of course I will 
read her letter, and I am very glad if she is going to be 
pleasant to me ; but it is you who are kind and good, dear, 
and I like your notions of affection the best." With which, 
and a little^ defiant nod as much as to say, I am not to be 
taken in," Lil turned to the epistle in question, and began to 
.read it The first sight of the heading, however — "Craig" 
darrochy Eossshire'* — gave her a curious, startled -feeling. 
Where had she heard that word, " Oraig-darroch,'* before 1 — 
but the answer did not come immediately ; and something in 
the tone, even more than the words of the letter — ^a womanly 
tenderness and simplicity — struck her instead with a feeling 
of some compunction for her late harsh judgment. 

" Miss Duncan does write nicely, certainly," she said, as she 
gave the letter back to her husband ; " and, poor thing ! she 
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seems to miss her father yeiy much. I like the way in 
which she asks you not to thii]^ of him unkindly now he is 
gone. ^But who are the 'kind Mends' she is with; and 
what does she mean by *I am sure you will not havo 
forgotten what I asked you for in my last ' 1 " 

Max started and uttered an exclamation of real annoyance. 

" Thati By Jove, and I did forget all about it I But in* 
any case it was impossible, and I must tell her so. One 
couldnH have gone burrowing in a beastly cemetery in 
cholera time, could one % " 

" A cemetery 1" Lil looked puzzled. 

"Yes; don't you remember my telling you of that poor 
fellow Melville, who was murdered one Carnival time out in 
your parts! You didn't remember much about him, I 
think ; only saw him once, you said ; but the reason I asked 
you then was that I had just learnt that my poor sister Alice 
was engaged to him; though in consequence of my being 
away from home at the time, and of his dying so soon after, 
she hadn't been able to tell me of it before. It's with his 
people— General and Lady Melville of Craig-darroch — that 
she's staying now ; and you see she says they want her to make 
her home altogether with them ; but what she asked me to 
do was to find out his grave, and bring her a few leaves or 
even blades of grass from it Women have these fancies, 

and I'm afraid the poor old girl half broke her Why, 

LUI Lil, what's the matter) The man's all right. Don't be 
frightened." They were still leaning over the bulwarks, and 
one of the Portuguese fruit-sellers in a boat beneath them 
had missed his footing and stumbled over a thwart, sending 
a shower of small red oranges floating on the waves ; but Lil 
must have been very nervous. She had fainted away / 
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CHAPTER III. 

LORD ERLSCOURT. 

**I am sprited with a fool." — Cymheliru, Act II. Scene iiL 
** A certain lord, neat and trimly drest, 
Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin new reaped 
, Showed like a stnbble land at harvest home ; 
He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
• • • • ' • . 

• . • and still he smiied and talked. 

Emry IV,, Act I. Scene iii. • 

There's nothing good or bad but thinking makes it so." 

Eamkt, Act II. Scene ii. 

The month of March in London is so pioyerbially bleak 
and grey and gloomy, that it is no wonder if Lil did not 
derive any very favourable impressions from her first sight of 
the metropoMs about which were woven in her mind so many 
childish fancies and associations. From the moment, too, of 
leaving Lisbon and entering the Bay of Biscay the voyage 
had lost all its pleasantness, and three days of bufifetting 
about, battened-down hatches, and cross seas had so pulled 
her down that even when they were safe on land and travel* 
ling to Waterloo as fast as a South-Western express could 
carry them, she was too much weakened to care to look out 
at the cold, leafless looking country, or do anything but 
ddver and nestle against Max, while he wrapped her round 
in all the shawls and rugs he could get hold of, and laughed 
outright at her miserable face and almost childish terror when 
they rushed into the fii-st tunnel she had ever experienced. 

Upon my soul, Lil," he said, lifting the pale face which 
had buried itself in the darkness against his shoulder, "1 
didn't know you were such a coward 1 A girl, too, who would 
have ridden unprotected among a lot of loose, cut-throat 
Spaniards for a couple of hundred miles, to be afraid in a 
first^lasa railway-carriage I And do you )uiow, ma'am, you 
are looking almost plain 9 1 do hope Erlscourt won't call on 
nsiliis evening. He would think I have been romancing." 

Lil joined in the hope most sincerely. Just at present she 
was thinking most (so far as the east wind and biting cold 
would let hei: think at all) of whether she should see her 
father that evening. Max had received a very cordial letter 
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from Lord Erlscourt at Lisbon, and had telegraphed to him 
asking him to engage rooms for them at Almond's Hate!, 
Clifford Street; and at Southampton thej had been met by 
another note from his lordship saying that he had done so, and 
welcoming them to England ; but there had been no word or 
line from Mr. Hardy ; and Lil did not know whether to put 
down his silence to the depths of his displeasure against her, 
or to the simple fact that he had not received their telegram. 

Since sending it off, and since the letter which showed how 
kindly the dreaded Miss Duncan had taken the news of her 
brother^s marriage, Lil had felt much less apprehensive as to 
the nature of her meeting with her father. He must be glad 
to see her, she argued, and know that she was happy, when 
she was so anxious to see him, and when the mere thought 
that he was there before her, made the country she had just 
landed in seem so much less strange and unhomelike to her. 
After all, was she not his daughter, and one who had never 
been rebellious or undutiful to him in all her life save in 
these two affairs t And it was not as if he were a cruel or 
even an unkind father in general ; only cold and reserved. 
His heart would surely have melted to her now, his own 
child, the only one belonging to him in a strange land, and 
when she had asked and obtained forgiveness there would be as 
much for him to ask as for her to tell of Liz and Loo and 
Max himself, and that terrible cholera time, when no one 
knew from day to day who would be the next victim. 

She was thinking of it all when, after having rested and 
dined, she sat over a big fire in one of the private sitting- 
rooms at the hotel, building bright pictures of the meeting 
and reunion, and wondering how her father would look, and 
still more how he and Max would like one another : wonder- 
ing too a little at the resemblance between her feelings now, 
in a fashionable hotel crowded with other guests and servants, 
in the very heart of the mightiest metropolis in the world, and 
full of life and bustle and business, to those which had over- 
whelmed her on that first evening in the deserted house in 
Monte San Felipe, with nought but closed and pest-marked 
houses, and silent, grass-grown streets around her. Perha^v 
it was because she felt almost equally lonely and tired ; and 
also that the hotel with its well-fitting doors, noiselessly- 
maving domestics, and softly-carpeted corridors, had such a 
quiet, almost tombHlike effect after the turmoil on board shipi 
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or even the groat, noisy hotels abroad, iHth their clattering 
marble stairs, huge, echoing patios^ and waiters screaming 
French and Spanish at the tops of their yoioes to one another. 

Even the room she was in, though a good-sized one in 
reality, gave her something of the idea of a padded box, the 
ceilings were so low, and the doors and windows — to her 
nnaccostomed eyes — so absurdly tiny. 

" How do people manage to breathe here in hot weather 1 " 
she had said to Max at dinner. But perhaps it never is 
really hot. Well, at any rate the fires are. Did you ever 
see such a big one as this % And fancy having them in the 
bed-rooms too I It hardly seems safe in such little rooms, and 
so full of furniture ; but I suppose people never do get burnt 
up in the night, do theyl" 

Max laughed heartily. Indeed, Lil's exclamations and 
comments (especially the idea of any one finding a redundancy 
of furniture in a hotel bed-room) amused him immensely 
when they were alone, though he felt obliged to caution her 
against indulging in them before the waiters or chamber- 
maids, lest the latter should take them for newly-arrived 
Yankees or colonials, and not treat them with proper respect ; 
but as soon as dinner was over, he had offered to set her mind 
at rest by going in search of her father at the address to 
which they had written. 

^'Besides, I must just look in at the club and see 
Erkcourt," he added "He said in his letter, you know, 
that he would be there this evening in ease he was wanted 
for anything ; and I ought to thank him for finding us such 
comfortable quarters, and for all his kindness. I owe him 
a pot of money, you know." 

•'Of money, do youl" said LiL "Did he lend it you 
when you were at Monaco together)'' 

" Monaco 1 No, you little goose, but for the expenses of the 
last two months. Denman advanced it,but it was on Erlscourt's 
authority ; so you must mind and be very civil to him." 

" Oh ! I will," said Lil ; " he must be very kind, because 
he couldn't have known you would get rich and be able to 
pay him soon. I will thank him." 

"No, no, don't do that; women are never supposed to 
know anything about loans or money matters; it doesn't 
look welL And don't talk about my being * rich ', LiL Two 
thousand a year is poverty — ^in our set." 
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lil wondered what our set " was ; but Max was gone 
before she could ask, an4 she sat by the fire, as I have said, 
enjoying the novel sensation of gazing into its red, glowing 
depths and toasting her toes, just like people in Chnstmas 
story-books she said to herself whimsically, until the heat 
had driven out even her chilliness, Hud she got up, and 
drawiog aside the heavy crimson curtains which hid the 
window, peeped out timidly into the unknown world outside. 

The street in which the hotel itself stood was very quiet ; 
but by standing in a corner of the window she could get 
a tolerably good glimpse of a fragment of Bond Street, light 
almost as day with the glitter of a thousand gas-lamps, 
and crowded with people, horses, and vehicles passing and 
repassing each other in an endless confused stream. There 
was a strange roar and rumble in the air too — ^a roll and 
murmur as of hundreds of voices, broken now and then 
by some shout or cry sharper than the others, and which 
gradually raised a feeling of positive alarm in her, by suggest- 
ing that there might be some great revolution going on at 
that moment in the city. Such numbers and numbers of 
people could surely never be out of doors together for any 
other reason ; and yet they did not seem angry, or excited. 
They walked along composedly enough ; and there ware 
women and children among them, and no soldiers or even 
signs of arms I Still it was a rather terrifying discovery 
that neither the window at which she was standing, nor any 
other in the street, were protected by iron bars like those in 
Monte San Felipe, in ease of any outbreak in the streets ; 
and when the velvet-footed waiter came in next, bringing 
her a cup of tea, and asking if she would like anything more, 
she could not refrain from asking him if anyMng was the 
ma^^^. outside; anything goin^ on in Government affairs to 
excite the people, or cause an uprising: but the stare of 
blank incomprehension on the man's &ce, followed by an 
astonished negative, made her feel somewhat ashamed of 
herself. After all, had not Frank Melville and Max both 
told her that there were no revolutions in England) And 
yet surely — surely that terrible roar and shouting of voices 
could not be lifted up always and always, and for nothing I 
If anything bad was goin^ on, she hoped fervently that 
neither her father nor Max were out in it ; and it was with 
intense relief that she saw the door open at last to admit the 
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latter, though when she saw that no one followed him, there 
was something so piteoas in her unspoken glance of inqoiiy 
that he made haste to answer it. 

" Your father isn't here, love. It's a great disappointment 
for you, but you must console yourself by thinking how much 
worse it would have been if he had been in town, and only 
too angry with us to write, as I know you feared. He has 
left England, Lil. When he got the news of our engagement, 
and the height to which the cholera epidemic had reached 
in Monte San Felipe, he got too anxious about you all to 
remain here any longer, and sailed by a Liverpool vessel for 
South America just twelve days before we left there. We 
must have passed him on the way. Lil, my darling, don't 
cry so. Isn't your husband enough for youl You used 
to say so. And I'm going to be so good to you." 

But though Lil was sure of that, she cried very bitterly all 
the same. Something told her that she should never see her 
father again now ; and only a few minutes back there had 
been almost as much dread joy in her anxiety for their 
meeting. The thought of that gave an added touch of 
remorse to her tears. 

* , • • • • • • 

It was between eleven and twelve o'clock on the following 
morning when a tap came to the door of the .Lorimeis' 
sitting-room. Lil was at her old place by the window, 
looking out for Max, who had gone out early to see his 
lawyers, and might be expected to return now at any 
moment. She was still in her dressing-gown (not from 
laziness, for in the joy of dressing on ** terra firma " again 
she had done her hair with more than her usual elaboration, 
and had even put on a pair of diamond earrings, Max's 
present, in honour of the new bonnet he had promised to 
take her out to buy), but simply because that garment, a very 
dressy one of pale pink flannel, much adorned with lace 
frillings and silken sash-ribbons and embroideries, was 
warmer than any gown she as yet possessed ; and when the 
knock came at the door she only answered, '*JEnire!*^ in 
her usual manner, and did not even turn her head, thinking 
it was sure only to be the waiter come to look at the fire. 
The intruder did not speak or go away, however, and 
becoming suddenly conscious that he was still standing in 
the doorway, she was just turning to ask what he wanted. 
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vhea she heard him say, in a very unwaiter-like voice, and 
with something of a lisp, " I have made a mistake." 

Lil whisked away from the window with great qnickness, 
and saw standing a Ifttle way from her a young man extremely 
smieiU and slim in figure, enveloped in a hrown great-coat 
lined with costly furs, with a head as smooth and as flaxen 
as a hahy's, a large eye-glass in one eye, a pinch of soft white 
down on the upper lip ; and a chin just retreating enough to 
give the childishly impertinent little face to which it belonged 
a certain air of appealing weakness. 

Not a terrifying vision to a tall and well-developed young 
woman, accustomed to nearly all varieties of the genus xn&n; 
and Lil found herself unable to resist a smile when, waving 
a reassuring hand, as small and daintily gloved as a girl's, to 
her, the young gentleman blandly observed : 

" Prs^ don't be alarmed."" I canle to call on some friends 
of mine — a Mr. and Mrs. Lorimer. The clerk below said 
1^0. 11 ; but I must have made a mistake." 

** Oh no, you are quite right. I am Mrs. Lorimer," said 
Lil frankly, though blushing a little, as she had not yet got 
out of the habit of doing when speakin^f herself by her new 
name ; then coming forward and holdo^ut her hand while 
her mind queried wonderingly if he was some one's little boy 
whom she had known in Monte San Felipe, and who had 
been sent to England to be educated. 

" But are you a friend of mine I I don't remember you ; 
though I have no doubt I ought to do so." 

" So much for Lorimer's power of describing his most 
devoted friend," said the little visitor quietly ; "but he always 
was a clod where sentiment was concerned. Perhaps I am 
wronging him, however, I don't think you can be Mrs. Max 
Lorimer, . . • unless you are his mother ; and I thought she 
was dead." 

"I certainly am not Max's mother," said Lil, quite unable 
to resist a merry laugh at the idea ; " and I believe I know 
who you are now," a bright flash of intelligence coming into 
her eyes ; " you are Lord Erlscourt." 

**0h yes, / am Erlscourt," said the young noblenun, 
with a sort of plaintive irritability which implied that 4R 
was a secondary matter. " But — but you are really MftX*8 
wife, then : the one he married out in that savage placet " 

•* I don't know what you mean by * that savage place said 
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lil with dignity. " We were married in Monte San Felipe. 
Won't you sit down, Lord Erlscourt P-I expect Max in every 
moment." 

Lord Erlscourt complied, but more as if he were compelled 
to drop into a^ chair from failing strength than in the ordinary 
conventional manner. 

" I must believe you," he said very mournfully, and with 
a look of the deepest unhappiness, " for I'm sure you wouldn't 
deceive me. I'm very young, you know, and indeed, now 
I think of it, f believe Monkey-I-don't-know-how-much was 
the name of the — ^the — the kraal where Max got married. 
Excuse me if I don't pronounce the words quite rightly. I've 
^een reading up South Africa-for the last week on purpose ; 
but my head isn't strong, and I get a little mixed sometimes." 

" You will get very mixed if you read up much more," said 
Lil, laughing, " seeing that it is not Africa, but South America, 
that I come from." 

** America! Is it really? "Well now, you know, that's 
too bad, for the book cost me sixpence at a lending library, 
and I've gone through two thick volumes already, not to speak 
of a perfectly fearful amount of B. and S. to keep me up 
under them. I tl^[|^t there was something wrong, though, 
all the time, for I wfil^bi't find a word about Indians ; and I 
felt sure Max didn't say^e had married a Boer woman or a 
negress." 

" I hope he didn't. Did he tell you he had married an 
Indian, Lord Erlscourt? If so, he was being very rude to 
me, and taking you in." 

**0h, he's certainly taken me in," said his lordship 
dolorously. " Of course, he told me all about it : that he 
had married a real, full-blooded Monkey-I-don't-know-how- 
muchian, and that she was a queen among women — the 
women there, I suppose, — and a lot more. I actually" went 
down to the Crystal Palace (it's a very expensive journey, 
and a beastly line) to look at the native models there, and 
get into the spirit of the thing. I was afraid, otherwise, 
that I might feel shy, don't you know. But most of the 
Aborigines there — the ladies at least — had little things made 
of skins, or wampum, on — the men mostly had skin only, 
but that's a detail — and I made sure you would wear 
wampum." 

"I am so sorry to disappoint you," said Lil gaily. She 
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had felt rather embarrassed at first at being discovered in her 
dressing-gown ; but had comfort^ herself on second thoughts 
with the innocent reflection that a " boy like that " wouldn't 
be likel J to guess it was one ; and that Max had told her 
only at breakfast-time that she looked seductively pretty in 
it. She rather thought Lord Erlscourt did think her pretty, 
and was not sorry for it^ seeing that he was Max's best Mend. 
Besides, he was such an absurd youth it was impossible to feel 
shy with him. 

^ " You will have to take me to the Crystal Palace one day," 
she went on with girlish gaiety, and show me the lady with 
the wampum, so that I may know at least what I ought to be 
like. There is so much I have to see. When you came in I 
was watching for Max, for he has promised to take me to 
Ke^nt Street this morning to buy a bonnet. Liz — my eldest 
«ister, I mean — ^used to wear one sometimes to make lier look 
older, and more like the head of the family; but I have 
never had anything but hats and mantillas ; ai^i Max says a 
married woman in England mtist wear a bonnet, especially 
on Sundays." 

" He is perfectly right," said Lord Erlscourt gravely. ** It 
is an indispensable adjunct of the Sabbath. Married women 
come to breakfast in their bonnets in the morning, and never 
put them off until the last thing at night. The bonnet is indeed 
the chief bulwark of English Protestant matronhood ; but I 

forgot of course you are not a Protestant, Mrs. Lorimer.** 

Indeed, I am," said Lil rather indignantly. What else 
should I be?" 

"Well, really — ^a — ^you know, I thought the natives out 
there were either fire-worshippers or — or papists at any rate. 
1 know IVe read about them somewhere in a book called « 

* The last of the ' I^o, not of the Mohicans, t?iey belonged 

to the ' Big Spirit and hunting-grounds ' business — the Incas, 
I think it was ; but anyhow, papists or firerworshippers, it 
comes to much the same thing, doesn't it 1 They both go in 
for roasting those who don't agree with them." 

My younger sister would say that is a performance other 
people can be guilty of sometimes," said Lil, with very pretty - 
dryness, and a bright glance. Lord Erlscourt dropped his 
eye-glass, and sat up looking quite excited. 

" You don't mean to say yo^i can talk slang ! " he exclaimed 
joyously. « How very delightful 1 Now in all those dreadful 
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X books about the Aborigines I never came on one iostauce of 
that. Some of them could use thei^^ of the right foot as 
a hand, and — but I dare say you could do that too. Wish 
I could ! Would be awfully useful when one drops anything, 
don't you know." 

"The toes of wMck footi" asked Lil, glancing downwards 
at her little pointed shoe. " But, Lord Erlscpurt, you are too 

bad to make game of me so. I think I ought to be angry 

Oh I Max, is that your ' 

I have been kept longer than I thought," said Max as he 
came in. " Ah, Erlscourt, this is kind. How d'you do I I 
guessed you'd be here, and hurried home on purpose ; but I 
see you have done without an introduction. I Jiope Mrs. 
Lorimer has made you welcome.'' 

" He made himself so beforehand by being so friendly to 
you, amigOy^ said Lil very prettily; th«i with a playful frown: 

but he has not been at all friendly to me. He has been 
chaffing me all the time just as if I was a — a midshipman I 
and what do you think he was suggesting about-iny feet when 
you came in I" ^ 

'* Abput — ^your feet I" repeated Max with very perceptible 
surprise ; but in the same moment he had become aware of two 
displeasing circumstances — one, that Lil was still in the dHlia- 
biUe in which he had left her, and the other, that Lord Erls- 
court was regarding her with somewhat less than convention- 
ally veiled admiration. His brow clouded over on the instant. 

*^ Had you not better go and get dressed, my dear ) " he said 
rather sharply. I dare say you have excused yourself to 
Erlscourt already for having been caught en d^habille. Of 
course your trunks are not unpacked yet. I suppose you 
were busy at them when he " 

" Oh no, I wasn't I was looking out of the window here 
for you," said Lil with her customary frankness, and thinking 
how stupid Max was to point out that it was not a dress she 
had on — ^* but ihy things are all unpacked, and I will go and 
get ready now, if you will amuse Lord Erlscourt in my absence. 
And— oh; Max, won't you ring /or some wine and cake ? " 

£ut Lord Erlscourt made haste to declare that he never 
took anything between breakfast and lunch. In fact he 
was due then at another appointment ; and as he had now 
made the acquaintance of his. friend's wife, he must hurry o£E 
to keep it^ and not delay any longer the choosing of that 
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Sabbatical bonnet Could he do anything for her, however, 
go and warn the milliners, for instance, that she was coming, 
so that they might put on their prices accordingly 1 The poor 
things had so little chance in the general way of making even 
farthing profits under the grinding hand of the British 
female aristocracy, that it would be a real charity to throw a 
little pleasurable custom in their way. 

He went off blinking amiably through his eye-glass, and 
leaving Lil laughing, and Max a little inclined to be cross. 
It was all very well for Erlsconrt to make a fool of himself 
— ^he always did ; but you might go too far in that sort of 
thing ; and it would never do to allow even him to approach 
the newly-made Mrs. Lorimer with undue freedom. It was 
her fault, however, for laughing at everything he said, and 
for offering him refreshments at that time of the morning, a 
thing people ** never did now " (Lil privately thought people 
very inhospitable) ; and more especially for receiving him at 
all in that attire. He read her quite a little lecture indeed on 
the ways of "good society" in these particulars; and lil 
listened with half-amused, half-puzzled submission : wondering 
how it was that Max seemed to have grown so much older, 
graver, and more formal from the moment of their landing in 
England ; and instead of rejoicing ia his new freedom and 
independence, to be eager to regulate all their conduct by the 
opinions of other people She knew that unmarried girls 
and young men in their tutelage had to submit to this 
bondage; but for married people, independent ladies and 
gentlemen of full age, not to be allowed to have wa^^s" and 
opinions of their own, outside the mere boundary of right 
and wrong, seemed to her truly absurd. Why should she " 
not laugh when she was amused, or be hospitable when she 
was inclined ? But perhaps the lawyers had been worrying 
poor old Max. He was always given to making mountains 
out of mole-hills when vexed. She ran away as soon as she 
was set free, and got herself ready for hei^ first shopping 
excursion with almost childish glee. Yet after all Max made 
her take off the ear-rings which she had put on, out of com* 
pliment to him, and to impress the milliners. He said 
English ladies didn!t wear diamonds of a momisg I 

Lord Erlscourt in the mean time had gone away almost as 
much puzzled as he was fascinated by LiL He h^ expected 
to meet a- raw, shy, colonial girl, pretty perhaps, innocent 
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T^ry likely; but uninformed, ill-dressed, awkward, and 
probably speaking with some dreadful Yankee or colonial 
twang — some one, in fact, whom it would be an act of gener- 
osity to poor old Max (the unlucky beggar was always getting 
himself into complications) to patronise and be kind to ; but - 
instead, he had found himself confronted by an exquisitely 
beautiful, perfectly graceful, and self-possessed young lady, 
speaking with a pretty foreign accent, and attired in the 
elegant neglig^ of a dame du demi-monde on the stage ; but 
who received him with the easy, well-bred frankness of an old 
friend, and a fund of innocent, girlish fun ready to ripple over 
on the smallest provocation. The contradictions puzzled him. 

"By Jove, she's a lovely creature," he said to himself, 
" and Lorimer's a lucky fellow to have secured her ; but who, 
and what the deuce can she be ) I ain't quite a fool, and / 
believe she's all right. There's something about her that girls 
who aren't innocent can't put on ; but I know a dozen fellows 
who, if they'd seen her this morning, would have sworn Max 
had found her in St. John's Wood, or behind the scenes of 
the Vari^t^s. Hanged if I don't think I'll go out to South 
America myself 1 " 



CHAPTER IV. 

AN OLD STORY REVIVED. 

*• Now say they thus, whan Walter is agon, 
Than shall the blood of Jauicle succede, 
And ben our lord, for other han we none : 
Swiche wordes sayn my peple, it is no drede, 
Wei ought I of swiche murmur taken hede/' 

Chaucer (* The Clerkea Tale*). 

*' L'obstination et Tardeur d'opinion sont les plus sures preuves de la 
b^tise. Est il rien certain, resolu, dedaigneuz, contemplatif, grkve, 
s^rieuz, comme — ^nn &ne 1 " — Montaigne. 

Other people began to question who Lil was before long, 
and the young lady herself among them. 

"I must have relations here," she said to Max, "perhaps 
living in London and wanting to know about me. Papa 
never talked of them, but that was most probably because he 
did not think we were likely to come to England and know 
them ; and indeed Liz once said she believed he and they 
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were not on good tems; but it eeems unnatoial to be here 
and not know who mj own uncles, aunts, and cousins are ; or, 
if I have any ! I wish we could find out, or that papa would 
write and tell me." 

But, oM\y enough, it was Max who found out the mystery 
hy himself, and when he did so he told Lil nothing at all. 
It happened in this way. 

He was looking in at the window of Graves's print-shop 
at the comer of Pall Mall one day, when he found himself 
accosted by an old friend of his mother's, a Berkshire baronet 
and landowner, who greeted him very cordially, cbngratalated 
him on his marriage and accession to the old place, and 
declared that he must call on Mrs. Lorimer on the earliest 
opportunity. 

She's a foreigner, though, isn't she ) Now, why couldn't 
you have stayed at home aud fallen in love with one of our 
Berkshire le^aea, as an Englishman should 1 But there 1 they 
tell me this one is the prettiest creature that has come to this 
country for the last ten years, so I suppose you'll give that 
as an excuse, eh 1 is it a true one 1 " 

" Come and see for yourself. Sir Peter ; Lilian will like to 
know you, and she is not a foreigner at all, but only an 
English girl from abroad," said Max, well pleased. He was 
rather proud of his wife's pretty name in fuU, and liked to use 
it when possible. The old gentleman took it up rather quickly. 

''Lilian, eh) Is that what she's (Mledf Ah dear, how 
old some things make one feel! I haven't known a girl 
of that name for — ^let me see — something like thirty years; 
and a lovely creature site was, if you like ; though came to the 
saddest grief almost before she was a woman, poor thing. 
Dear, dear, I wonder whai became of her in the end, and of 
that blackguard who ran away with her — Jones or Hardy, as 
I believed ho called himself afterwards." 

" Hardy f" said Max quickly. He was conscious of 
changing colour, and of an uncomfortable sensaticm in his 
throat ; but, after all, the name was not an uncommon one, 
it might be only a coincidence, and in any case it was better 
to have it out with Sir Peter, who was one of his oldest and 
kindest friends. 

"What was the affair you allude to V he asked, trying to 
speak lightly and easily. " And is the lady alive now f My 
wife's name was Hardy— Lilian Hardy; and her &ther (I 
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should be Very sorry to hear he had ever earned the title 
of * blackguard ') w&at out to South America about £lve-and- 
twenty years ago, as I've heard. Lilian wasn't bom at the 
time. ■ Indeed, her elder sister — ^Elizabeth or Liz, as tiiey call 
he* — ^was only a baby." ^ 

"Lilian Hardy your wife's name! That's odd; but, my 
dear Max, I wasn't speaking of her father, God forbid ! 
Still it is an odd coincidence — Lilian and Elizabeth I Why, 
Elizabeth was Lady Mortlake's name, Jier mother, and a 
beautiful woman too, though not so beautiful as Lilian. 8he 
was a lily if you like, poor girl I taQ, graceful, golden-haired, 
with the fairest skin and sweetest blue eyes that " 

"You are describing my wife to a T, Sir Peter," said Max 
feyeri&hly. " If you are not tired, do you mind turning into 
the Park here, and telling me the story of the girl you speak 
of 1 If— if it should turn out to have to do with Lilian's 
parents," — ^he'gave a great gulp as he spoke — "I may have 
to ask you, for the s^e of your old friendship for me and 
mine, not to tell it to any one else ; but you may speak quite 
frankly to me. I know nothing of my wife's father — never 
saw or spoke to him — and have only heard of him as an 
Englishnum of very fair position, the manager or director of 
some water-works'there, a widower with a comfortable house 
and three daughters. I made this one's acquaintance when 
shei was staying with sqne friends during her father^s absence 
in Europe, and our mairiage took place in a hurry, owing to 
the way in which the cholera was raging there at the time ; 
and from the house of the English Consul, who had been 
entrusted by Mr. Hardy with the guardianship of his 
daughters. Tb^t will give you a hint as to his own standing 
there ; but, as I sfty, I have never seen him, and from what 
the girls tell me he must be an extremely reserved man, for 
they know as little of their other relations or family con- 
nections as I^do, Lilian is not even acquainted with her 
mother^s maiden name. You spoke of Lady Mortlake, how- 
eiffiT, but surely Lord Mortlake's wife is not old enough to be 
the grand " ' 

"It was not this Lord Mortlake, but the last one, his 
second cousin. Why, my dear boy, it was that terrible 
affair, and losing his only son just at the same time, that 
killed the old man, and sent the title into the younger branch. 
But really, this is all very strange and mysterious. From 
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what you say it does seem, I own, as if your Lilian might 
turn out to be that poor, unfortunate girl's child, and yet — 
don't you think in any case we had better let the subject 
drc^) It's an old story now, belonging to bygone days^ and 
you may be sure / won't rake it up again." 

*^ Not if I ask you to do so for me, Sir Petert I should 
really like to know something about tlus daughter of Lord 
Mortlake's. Do you say she married a man of the name of 
Hardy i** 

Oh, yes, yes, there's no doubt they were married, though 
Hardy wasn't his name then, but Jones. He was the son of 
a crossing-sweeper, a waif picked out of the" gutter whom 
Lord Mortlake had taken a fancy to in former days, had 
had him educated, and finally made a kind of confidential 
clerk of him. In return for all this Jones ran away with 
the Hon. Miss Stanton, his patron's daughter, and (as it was 
said) under peculiarly disgraceful circumstances, persuaded 
her he was taking her to the sick-bed of her brother, with 
whom Lord Mortlake was not on good terms at the time ; 
and then, when he had got her safely in France, frightened 
her into a marriage on the assurance that her character was 
already" ruined. You can guess a little of the scandal that 
ensued : and to this day no one can understand how a little 
weasely nobody — ^more like a white rat than a man — like 
Jones, could have obtained sufficient influence over beautiful 
Lilian Stanton to force her into such an act of madness ; but 
there I since her mother's death she had been left a good 
deal to herself and though a sweet and loving creature, she 
was always weak — weak and impulsive to a degree. Bernard 
StMiton came back from Italy, where he was staying, and 



Jdhes publicly there in Pall Mall; and the upshot <^ it all 
was that Lord Mortlake agreed to pay the blackguard a sum 
down oil condition of his changiifg h^ name and residing out 
England for the rest of his- natural life. He would never 
his daughter again, nor would any of her family ; apd 
what became of him no one ever heard. It was only 
through being an old friend of her father's that I was told 
that Jones had taken the name of Hardy, and gone to live 
with his wife in Spain. Some one said too that he speculated 
largely, and lost nearly all the money, he got with her ; but 
even if that was true, he was just the sort of fellow to pick 




returned to London, horsewhipped 
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tip again ; shrewd and clever as a needle, and with an air of 
intense respectability that would have taken in any one. 
Indeed^ during the short time that Mortlake was IJnder- 
Secretioy in^e Foreign Office, he used to swear by him as 
the best clerk he had ever known. My dear Max, this isn't 
s pleasant story, and npon my word I don't know why you 
made me tell it. We've no evidence, you know, that your 
wife's father is in any way connected with it." 

" Pardon me, I think the evidence is disagreeably strong ; 
and probably when you see Lilian you will say so yourself," 
said Max gloomily. He was taking it to heart, indeed, more 
than Sir Peter expected. 

Some men might not have cared feiy much about the past 
indiscretions of their fathers-in-law; more especially if the 
latter were safely settled in a distant country, and not likely 
t© oome across their path ; but with Max it was different. 
If there was one thing on which he prided himself, it was on 
the unsullied respectability and good standing of his own 
family and connections ; and now, when he was just coming 
into Ida property; when he had "married a wife" and was 
about to settle down in his father's place as a young squire 
of fair means and fair repute, a probable J. P. or even M. P. 
of the future, it did seem hard that he should not be able to 
feel an equal complacency in his Avife's family and belong- 
ings ; could not answer any questions that might be asked 
him concerning them ; but must rather stifle all mention of 
that hateful father of hers ; and instead of being in a position 
to boast of his Lilian as a granddaughter of the late Lord 
Mortlake — ^a thing which would have been most dear to his 
titl&4eviug heart, and might have brought him into friendly 
connection with the present holder of the peerage — must 
♦»ven dread lest her remarkable beauty or resemblance to 
her maternal grandmother should lead to a raking up of the 
repulsive mfmlliance with a crossing-sweeper's son. 

And who was to tell, after all, whether Sir Peter's version 
of the story was not kinder than the actual truth ; whether 
tho marriage (if there was one at all) was legal in alP its 
forms ; or whether there were more discreditable circumstances 
behind ! When you are determined to look at the black side 
of things, you may as well make them as black as possible ; 
and as Max stood still, grinding his heel into the gravel-walk, 
and looking out over the ornamental water in the Park, even 
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the fresh spring greenness of the turf, the blue^ March sky 
against which the still leafless trees showed delicately in their 
bare, brown tracery, and the beds gay with purple and white 
crocuses and palely yellow primroses shrinking behind their 
crumped leaves from the cool, crisp w^ind, seemed to have a 
taint, a shadow on them. If he had but known all this earlier ! 
Truly Providence might have been more cruel to bim ; might 
have planted this obnoxious father and sisters-in-law (for the 
moment poor Liz and Loo looked at their worst to hjm) at 
his very door, where it would be impossible to ignore them 
withotit active disagreeableness and keen pain to Lil ; whereas 
now they were at least removed from him as far as it was 
well possible for them to be ; and all he had to do was to 
restrict as much as possible her communications with them 
in the future, and teach her that, with tlie new life and family 
relations into which she had entered, the old had come to an 
end, and she must learn neither to dwell on nor speak of them 
more than was necessary. 

Nor did he stop to think whether there would be any 
unkindness to his wife in this — ^to her who clung with such 
sensitive, tender faithfulness to every tiniest reminder of 
those among whom she had grown up, and who had been 
good to her in days of old. On the contrary, he thought he 
was behaving with as much afifection as wisdom. He was too 
honest to blame her for this humiliating page from her father's 
life. He knew that she was as ignorant of it as he had been ; 
and every instinct of gentlemanliness and good feeling 
impelled him to keep her so, even at the cost of a little 
seeming cruelty with regard to the family whose influence 
over her could not in any case be regarded as desirable as 
his own. 

Besides, she belonged to him now, not them, and it was his 
duty to take care of her, and educate her to the duties of her 
new position ; a position which he was particularly anxious 
should be entered upon with what sailors call a clean bill", 
untarnished by previous gossip or depreciatory criticism and 
comment. They were to go down to their Berkshire home, 
when the time came, as a young king and queen entering on 
their kingdom, with the unanimous approval of their nei^- 
bours, and received with a welcome whereon no censuring 
tongue should jar. And that this might be so, he was not 
even sorry that the fact of the Court being let to very paying 
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tenants till midsummer, and the necessity of abstaining from 
any unnecessary outlay or expenses for the present^ had 
decided him on moving into furnished apartments in London 
for a time, and so of allowing Lil sufficient leisure and 
opportunity to become indoctrinated into English ways and 
habits before she was exposed to that fiercest " light that 
beats upon a throne *\ the criticisms of county neighbours. 

He had not at all got over his first ideas of her (Max 
Loiimer was one of those people who seldom do part with 
their first ideas) as a lovely, white-skinned, English-speak- 
ing Pocohontas, exquisite in form and colouring as a wild- 
flower; but equally untrained and uncultivated, equally 
wanting the prunings^ clippings, hedgings round, and stiff- 
ened soil, proper for a prim, decorous garden-flower, intended 
to grow with others in the tame unifbrmity of a ''bedded- 
out" British border. The beauty of the wild-flower had 
won him against his better judgment ; but even in doing so 
he had still meant, should it become his, to apply the 
prunings and clippings necessary to its improvement ; seeing 
that he was not at all a man who despised the artificid 
charms of ''ribbon bordering"; or preferred, on its own 
intrinsic merits, a wildling of the woods to a "florist's 
flower". '* There are florists' fiowers, and florists' flowers," 
he would have said; "and because now and then a stiff 
oi^ ugly one is turned out^ that is no reason to cry down the 
whole race, or to exalt a weed growing by the wayside over 
the magnificence of form and colouring in a well-set and 
well-grown pelargonium ; the weed might have its attractions 
— by the fjoaydde ; but no reasonable being could hesitate 
in deciding on the pelargonium as the fittest adornment for 
a gentleman's button-hole ; " and it was as a particularly rare 
blossom for his coat, one which other men should covet and 
admire, that Max regarded this fair foreign flower he had 
gathered. 

Just at first, indeed, in the honeymoon of their wedded 
life, the very perfection of her grace and beauty, the tender 
frankness of hier love for himself, and his own love for her, 
had blotted out, for the time, his critical faculties ; and in 
telling her again and again how perfect she was, he forgot 
that he himself had found imperfections in her before. 
Besides, in a country where all was strange, bizarre, and 
un-English^ she had been rather less so than others. He had 
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not had the opportunity for those ''odious comparisons" 
afforded him by seeing her as novr among the formally 
polished and furtificially> flattened down women of orthodox 
London society ; and, therefore, the revelation that she was 
not like them in a thousand ways and habits, of thoughts 
and manners, struck him with new force ; and even with- 
out the impulse afforded him by this discovery respecting 
her parentage, determined him on commendng the pruning 
and clipping with as little delay as possible. 

After all, why nott He himself had had his ^ wild-oats " 
days ; but they were over now ; and, like many another man 
and woman of like calibre, and under like circumstances, he 
was all the more inclined to ranger himself and parade his 
present sobriety because of them. It might be all very 
well for mad Prince Hal to consort with gibing Poins and 
roisterous Falstaff, and float the sour-faced dignity of Judge 
Gascoigne; but Harry Y. of England had the majesty of 
crown and country to keep up, and knew none o' these 
former things"; and to Max Lorimer, big with the new 
dignities of marriage, property, and Squireship, the levities 
of a few months back seemed removed from him as by a 
lapse of years ; and he was not only more inclined to pare 
away the slightest excrescences in others by the light -of 
his own bygone irregularities, but could even afford to turn 
a refreshingly benevolent eye on the memory of his lately 
detested step-father, and regret that he had not always taken 
in good part that grim-visaged ColoneFs sage, if unpalatable, 
advice. 

After his conversation with Sir Peter, he did not altogether 
wish that his deference to his guardian's wishes had pre- 
vented him from ever visiting South America ; but he did 
feel that it behoved him to be more than ever careful that he 
brought back nothing discreditable from there* 
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CHAPl^R V. 
ul's first and last mdb. 

On ne doimfi rien si lib^lement que lea consefla," 

La Rochefoucauld, 

Les espiits m^diocres condamnmt d*oidixiaircs tout ce qui pass& 
leuia portees." — Idem. 

Max ! Max ! such good news ! The eveivusef ul ono — 
you know who I mean — ErLscomt, of cooise, has been here^ 
And, what do you think t he's going to lend me a hoise, one 
of his own, to ride in the Park whenever I lika He says it 
will carry a lady beautifully. Isn't it delightful ) And I, 
who haven't had a ^^op for so long 1 " 

It was one day in April, and Lil had come flying down- 
stairs to meet her husband as he came in from a walk at lunch 
time, her glad voice going out before her with that happy 
regardlessness of listening servants and landladies which was 
natural enough in one who had never before had to deal with 
domestics who understood English, or required their employers 
to keep a perpetual check on conversation in their presence. 
Max had once or twice hinted at the necessity to her, but Lil 
ibrgot again, perhaps because the habits of twenty years ate 
not to be uprooted in as many days; or perhaps (as her 
husband thought) because his suggestion had not been put 
forward with sufficient strength. 

A certain amount of quiet and privacy is necessary for the 
proper imparting of instruction, so that it shall sink in and 
take root : and of this there had not as yet been much in the 
Lorimers' London life. The lawyers had kept Max pretty 
constantly employed with business connected with his own 
and his step-dster^s property, and with the present manage- 
ment of the land. There were a good many friends of his — 
chiefly of the maid sex — in town ; and these, with one or two 
distant relations, had called on Lil, and being cordially urged 
by her to come in of an evening " in Monte San Felipian 
fashion, had been persuaded to try the experiment, and find 
it so pleasant as to require frequent repetition j and, above all, 
ttiere was sight-seeing, as to which Lil was insatiable ; and in 
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the gratification of which passion, as in the eyening visits 
and morning calls, Lord Erlscourt, who had loifg since laid his 
allegiance at Lil's feet^ not only invariably assisted, but was 
even allowed at times to act as Max's deputy. 

Please regard me as Lorimer's young brother and fag, 
and drive me about as such," the young nobleman had said. 
** I've nothing in the world to do before my people come up 
to the family Ark in Belgrave Square ; and as for my horses^ 
they're just eating their heads off ; so it's a real charity to take 
them out, and make use of an idle and forlorn child, who is 
sure to get into mischief if you don't Where do you want 
to go to^moirow ! I can come for orders at any time ; " and 
lil, to whom kindness and hospitality to strangers were 
among the most natural properties of humanity, took him at 
his word in the frankest manner, and signified her wishes or 
commands with a briskness and decision which delighted his 
young lordship quite as much as did the power it gave him of 
complaining of her tyranny and exactions. 

do believe she learns by heart all the dirtiest holes and 
cohiers of London, that she may say she wants to go and see 
them," he grumbled jK> Max, with a face of such dismayed 
lugubriousness as admirably veiled his actual delight in play- 
ing cavalier to so adorably fresh and pretty a girl I didn't 
mind going down on my knees and shedding briny tears over 
Charles Dickens' grave in Westminster Abbey, though cold 
paving-stones in March, don't you know, aren't the best thing 
for a man's joints; but she did it, and I couldn't let her 
be singular. I was delighted even to drive her out to see 
Thackeray's house in Kensington, and the slab to 'Kitty 
Clive ' on Twickenham church ; though, 'pon my soul. Max, 
your wife's awfully gone on tombs ! It's as good as a course 
of ' Harvey's Meditations ' to go about with her ; but to run the 
risk of being poisoned by the odours of Billingsgate, because 
she must see the fish-market there, or to tag along at the 
heels of a beastly beef-eater, and a crowd of out-of-elbow 
'Arrys and 'Arriets, because it's been the dream of her life to 
go over the Tower with a volume of Harrison Ainsworth 

under her arm, is Well, you and I are friends, old man, 

and I've always had it on my conscience, don't you know, 
that it was I who got you into a hole at Monaco that time — 
I'll go on at it as long as there's life in me'; but I warn you 
my constitution isn't very strong, and I won't back it to 
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SQstain a strain like tliia for any length of time. Onlj yester- 
day) she insisted on stopping the phaeton outside Newgate, 
and gazing ttp at that delightful gaol till I'm sure the con- 
gregated criminals outside must have thought we had some 
dear relation among those immured -within ; and to-day she's 
been awfully savage with me because, when you told me to 
bring her to meet you at the Temple, I wouldn't take her 
through Seven Dials en paseant I She said she had heard so 
much of the poor people there that she wanted to see them ; 
but there I did stand out. I could have resigned myself to 
losing our watches and money, and dying of typhus or small- 
pox ; but a fellow must think of his morals, don't you know, 
and mine won't stand the flow of language in those choice 
localities. Consider my lady mother's feelings if she heard 
me indulging in Seven Dialisms when she came up 1 She 
might stop my liberty." 

"Ib the Countess so very terrible, Lord Erlscourt?" said 
Lil gaily. She looked on the young nobleman as an amusmg 
little boy, and was not in the least flattered by his self-sacri- 
ficing devotion. Don't mind him, Max, he likes it really ; 
and if he's rude enough to pretend he doesn't, we won't let 
him go about with us any more, will we, quertdo9 You 
shall be sole cicerone, and get all the — what is it you call 
them 1-~ihe tips 1" 

Graiuitieey ladies call them, Lil," said Max gravely, on 
which Lord Erlscourt exclaimed : 

"Do they really? Are you sure, Lorimerl If so I'll 
write off and tell my sisters. They always say ' tips ' ; but 
then they're shockingly unladylike," a speech which of course 
quite did away wifii the effect of Max's little hint. It 
really was impossible to do anything at the pruning and 
clipping " process when Erlscourt was present. He was one 
of those bom bufioons who always make game of everything 
youi say. 

On this occasion, however, he was not present, and there- 
fore as soon as they were in the dining-room with the door 
shut, Max steeled himself to turn a displeased frown on the 
lovely radiant face, which was still waiting for his sympathy, 
and said: 

"My dear Lil, I do wish you would not call out about 
our private aflairs on the staircase, or speak of men by their 
surnames without any prefix. J^othing can be in worse form. 
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Beally, to hear you talking of ^Erlscoart', one would think 
he was a man-servant, or one of our tradespeople." 

Lil drew back a Uttie, the sensitiTe colour flashing into 
her cheek ; though scarcely so much from the sense that she 
had done something unseemly, as that Max had come in 
cross again She had no idea, yon see, of the educational 
projects simmering in her husband's mind, or of the additional 
need for them which he considered to have arisen from Sir 
Peter^s story. That Max had fedlen in lore with her, ancl 
married her, for what she was in herself, was a fact of which 
she was so innocently confident, and which had been so often 
impressed upon her by his tender flatteries during those last 
weeks at Casa Blanca, and in their honeymoon, that the mere 
idea that he could wish her to be anything diflerent was 
one which would never have occurred to her without the 
very plainest suggestion ; and knowing of old that his moods 
were slightly capricious, and his temper not always to be 
depended on, she set down any little sharpness of com- 
ment, or unflattering criticism, to the poor fdlow bdng tired 
or put out, and forgave it with ready sweetness and good- 
humour. Kow, however, she answered on the impulse of the 
moment : 

Why, Max, what do you moani I only speak of him as 
you do, and you always call him Erlscourt I thought it 
very natural, as he is such an old friend." 

" Natural in me ; but not in you. Women are not generally 
supposed to copy men in their language." 

^ Not in their bad languc^, certainly, but surely there is 
nothing bad in speaking of a familiar &iend by lus familiar 
name between ourselves, instead of saying 'Lord this' or 
* Senor Don that' at every word. We never dreamt of such 
formality at home." 

''I know you didn't; and though 1 don't like to say se, 
Lil, I must tell you that it sounded yery outr^ and unladylike 
to me then ; and would have done so to anybody who knew 
anything of the usages of good society." 

Lil coloured more deeply still. To hear that Max thought 
anything in her unladylike ", was intensely mortifying^ 
especially after the deference which she had been in the 
habit of seeing accorded to her refinement and gnice. She 
must have been in an unusually naughty mood at the moment ; 
for a spurt of the old sarcastic impulse from which Max had 
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suffeied now and then at Casa Blanca came over her, and she 
said, lather provokingly : 

*^ Ib it one of the ' usages of good society ' here to make no 
difference hetween the way in which people talk ia their own 
families, or in the world outside) For cterto, if it is so, I 
don't wonder the climate is so cold ; it must ho the natives 
themselves that freeze it" 

Max looked seriously annoyed. He had made what he 
felt to be a perfectly just correction, and he did not deserve 
to have it met in this way. He turned away from her and 
took chair at a distance, saying : 

Of course, if you choose to answer me in that way, it is 
no good my making any kind of suggestion to you, Lil. I 
did so out of kindness, and because I don't choose that my 
wife should get spoken of as fast or free in her manners ; but 
if you take it in that way I am silenced." 

But Lil had hardly spoken before she repented herself; 
and she was now in more huriy to do penance for her offence 
than he to exact it. 

Max, querido, forgive me," she said, orossiog the room to 
him and nestling her soft cheek against his own ; " I was 
quite wrong to speak so, and of course you must know best 
about the modas del pais here ; but do you really mean that 
it sounds fast to you if I talk of our men friends by jtheir 
surnames when we are alone together? because all Spanish 
ladies do so, and you know how strict they are as to etigpieta" 

Max smiled, a little softened. 
I should not think you fast, dear, because I know you 
have not been brought up as — well, quite as English girls 
generally are ; but, frankly, other people would : your serv- 
ants, for instance, and my sister.'' 

Lil turned very white. It was as if the name had suddenly 
chilled her. 

" Your — sister," she said in quite a different tone, " but — 
Max, she is not coming here/" 
He laughed outright. 

" Coming here 1 No ; don't you know that she is old- 
fashioned enough to prefer the country to London, and to 
think married people prefer being by themselves] Apparently, 
from my wife's tone, she is right there. Why, Lil, what is 
the matter 1 You are shivering." 

I am cold," she said, going to the fire and crouching 
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down by it with' her face turned to the blaze ; then with a 
hurried change of tone : " But, Max, of course I will not 
speak 80 again if it sounds bad. You see I haven't got used 
to servants understanding anything we say to one another 
as yet. ^nd now, won't you be kind, and congratulate me on 
my news 1 I think Erl — ^Lord Erlscourt has been so good.. 
It seems that ever since I mentioned, last week how much 
I missed my riding, he has been having a horse of his exer- 
cised with a side-saddle and skirt, and he says it is quite 
ready for me now y and that, if you will let him, he will 
bring it round to-morrow about twelve o'clock. Won't it be 
jolly, Max 1" 

Max looked doubtful. He was not (for a wonder) the 
least jealous of Lord Erlscourt ; the frank way in which Lil 
ridiculed while making use of the young nobleman, and the 
latter's palpable inferiority to himself in personal and mental 
attractions, seeming to make such a feeling absurd ; nor did 
he mind making use of his friend himself to take Lil about 
in those sight-seeing excursions in the morning, which he 
detested himself, and was not unselfish enough to condescend 
to without actual necessity ; but he was aware that the son 
of the Earl of Broadacres was not an unimportant person to 
other people, and that in the Park his appearance at any 
lady's side was not likely to pass unnoticed. He said 
hesitatingly : 

- " Very jolly ; but I don't quite know, Lil, about your 
riding alone with Erlscourt. People might talk." 

" My dear Max, of course they might : but won't you go 
too 1 I never thought of anything else." 

" Well, you see, I haven't got a horse yet. . In fact, I'm 
looking out for one now, for a man must have something to 
ride, and I hate hired beasts." 

" Just for once, darling, and as it's arranged." 

** Well, as it's arranged, I suppose I must. But did you 
say twelve o'clock, Lil 1 I have an appointment then." 

^ Oh, Max, and Lord Erlscourt can't alter the hour, because 
he has gone out of town to-day for the night, and he begged 
me to be ready to start when he came, as * Brown Katie ' — ^the 
mare — is apt to get iU-tempered if she's kept standing." 

" Yes ; and then there will be an accident I Well, Lil, yon 
and Erlscourt had better start without me. That won't matter 
if I catch you up almost immediately, and I'U order the horse 
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to meet me at Bfown's office. I eha'n't let bim keep me five 
minutes." 

So it was arranged) and Lil looked happy and exultant ; 
but in the event Mr. Broivn did keep Max more than double 
five minutM ; and by the time he got to the Park, he became 
aware not only that it was very full of people walking and 
riding, but that the eyes of nearly every one there were turned 
in one direction with an amount of animation and curiosity 
which could scarcely, as he thought, betoken the approach 
of anything less interesting than home or foreign royalties. 

It was now in the second week of April. Parliament was 
sitting : and though of course the season had not yet com- 
menced, there were sufficient fashionable people in town to 
give the ride a tolerably lively aspect on a bright sunshiny 
morning like the one in question, when 

"All the green leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee," 

when "red-lipped daisy flowers" dotted the emerald grass, 
arid every bed and border was crammed with hyacinths 
filling the air with sweetness, deep-hued tulips, and gay 
polyanthuses; and even the moist brown earth thrown up 
by the horses' feet exhaled a pleasant fragrance. 

Curious to see who was coming, Max reined in his horse 
for a moment on one side before proceeding on the quest for 
his wife- and friend; but almost in the same moment he 
beard an exclamation from some people near him. 

** Here she comes again ! What a devilish pretty girl I 
Who is she 1 The new circus-rider that Sanger is advertising ? 
By Jove, though, it is Erlscourt with her ! '* and round the 
comer came sweeping almost at full gallop a brown mare, her 
glossy neck and fore-quarters flecked with foam, her hind 
hoofs ^ scattering soil on either side ; and seated well back 
in the saddle, swaying as gracefully as if waltzing to each 
movement of her steed, and with the reins held almost 
ostentatiously on one finger — LU I — her white teeth gleaming 
with happy laughter ; her cheeks flushed with the loveliest 
rose-colour ; her golden, glittering mass of curls and braids 
rippling out upon the wind, and crowned by a gay little toque 
of emerald-coloured velvet, the loose crown of which drooped 
coquettishly on one side, and rested on her loosened shining 
hair ; a bunch of fiery-hued azaleas glowing like flame on 
her bosom, and a datk-green habit, so much longer, fuller, and 
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thinner in texture than thode worn by the sex in this country, 
as to flutter far and freely behind her in her rapid progress : 
an apparition altogether novd and unwonted enough to strike 
wonder into the bosom of eveiy orthodox and well-bred idler 
in the Park. Close beside her, but keeping by an immense 
effort to the regulation canter, came Lord Erlscourt, imma- 
culately correct in evexy iota of his get-up, his little Uonde 
head and pale, small-f^tured lace set in a mask of bland, 
expressionless propriety, and behind them — at a considerable 
distance — rode the groom, staring, as who should say, he had 
never seen his master out with tiie like o' that 'un before." 

With a word unmeant for ears polite, ground out between 
his teeth, Max turned his h<M»e and rode off sharply, not in 
' pursuit, but by a path which intersected the one his wife and 
her cavalier were pursuing; and met her again close to the 
Powder Magazine. Lil had not recognised him the first 
time ; but at the first sight of his face in the distance her 
own became radiant with double happiness. The delight 
of feeling herself once more in the saddle, with the reins in 
her hand, and a good horse under her, had brought back all 
her old sense of irresponsible girlish freedom ; and the instant 
she recognised Max, she wheeled her hoise round with a 
sharpness which would have unseated any less perfect rider, 
and which made it curvet fiercely, and dashed o£E to meet 
him ; exclaiming as she drew near : 

" Oh, Max, I am so glad you are come. It is so delightfuL 

She goes beautifully. I don't know when I've enjoyed 

Why ! what is the matter? " 

Max did not even look at her : he dared not. The anger 
raging in him was such as to include every one present in it, 
and lifting his hat ceremoiuously to Lord Erlscourt, he 
brought his own horse close beside his wif e'sf, and hissed 
rather than whispered in her ear : 

If you have had enough of this vulgar exhibition, I wiU 
trouble you to come home with me at once." 

Lil stared at him in utter bewilderment. 
What exhibition) I don't understand, dearl*' she said. 
"Didn't you come to join our ridel I was finding it so 
pleasant." 

** So it seems ! " he retorted sayagely ; " but as I don't find 
it pleasant to see you pose as a female mountebank for the 
benefit of London Society, I must insist on your leaving the 
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place at once;" and turning to Erlsconrt, he made liim a 
foimal apology for carrying off Mrs. Lorimer, on the ground 
that some urgent matter required her at home. 

The young nobleman shrugged his shoulders ever so slightly. 
Of course he understood all about it. Indeed, his own ideas 
of the fitness of things had receiyed a severe strain at the first 
sight of his friend's wife in such an abnormally gorgeous 
riding costume ; and on the impulse of the moment he had 
even proposed to her to change their proposed route, and go 
for a ride into the country, Hampstead way or somewhere ; 
but Lil had scouted the suggestion, reminding him that Max 
was to meet them in the Park, and that it was her great 
ambition to enjoy a canter there ; and his lordship had there- 
upon resigned himself to the required ordeal with a chivalrous 
good-breeding, which gave him a feeling of some contempt 
for Max when he saw the latter's inability to copy it The 
good-natured young man pitied Lil from his heart as she bade 
him good-bye ; her eyes moist with apologetic bewilderment, 
and a look of absolute fright on the face, a moment back so 
radiant with happiness. 

But when they got home, Max found her less meek than he 
expected under the torrent of indignation which he poured 
out upon her. At first, indeed, she was too much astonished 
to speak ; but as he went on, and she was able to grasp the 
seemingly paltry cause for his harsh and extraordinary conduct, 
a fiush of something like real anger came into her face, and 
she exclaimed with almost equal warmth : 

" Do you mean, then, that it was ardy because I did not 
wear a tall hat like a man, and one of those hideously short 
habits, scarcely covering the feet, and which I do not even 
think decent, that the women here wear — ^for nothing hut that 
you have acted to me in this way : taken away the pleasure I 
had been looking forward to so edgerly, been rude to Lord 
Erlsoourt, and — ^and mortified me in a public place ! Max, 
I could never have believed it of you. I thought something 
serious was the matter : that I had done something wrong/'' 

Max nearly gasped. To have the tables turned on him in 
this way, to be told that it was he who had sinned in good 
1»ste and good feeling, when he was boiling over with 
righteous wrath, and steeling himself for a scene of penitence 
and humiliation, took away his breath. 

"And do you see nothing wrong in mortifying ho 
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said hotly, *'by making a public exhibition of yourself in a 
cockatoo^ attire, which would never be seen in a <5ivilised 
country out of the ring and sawdust ! Do you know that I 
heard you spoken of as the new circus-girl at Sangers*, and 
that, before the day is out, Erlscourt's appearance with you 
will be the subject for chaff in fifty men's mouths ! They 
will ask him for introductions to -you, and he will have to 
explain that you are my wife — Max Lorimev's wife / Gk)d 1 
I never was more ashamed in my life. And I, who had such 
particufar reason for wishing you to make a good start, and be 
well received. Ah ! well, there's no chance of it now." 

Lil had grown very pale. She had never seen Max so 
angry in her life ; and yet it was simply impossible for her to 
understand even now the occasion for it. 

"But, Max," she said, trying to speak gently, and not 
show how much she was hurt, " if the people who know you 
and Lord ErLscourt hear that I am your wife, that settles the 
question. They will also know that I am a South American, 
and that South American women are not likely to wear the 
same fashions as English ones, who — as all the world agrees — 
are the worst dressed anywhere ; and for others, who do not 
know you, que importa what they think or say ? " 

"You care nothing, then, for what is thought of you in 
the world you are going to live in 1 You like to be different 
from every one else ; to make yourself talked about 1 " said 
Max, still in the same heat Her calmness exasperated him. 

" No,' said Lil hesitatingly ; " I do not like it. I cannot 
help caring; but I can feel that is a weakness: that if I 
were stronger — a man like you, for instance — I should be 
more sensible. What harm is there in being different from 
other people so long as the difference is for the better I 
Some of those women had habits so short you could see they 
wore cloth trousers, as ihen do. I saw them myself, and 
I felt my face blushing lest Lord Erlsconrt should do so too. 
I would rather never ride at all than wear anything so 
unwomanly ; and, as for my little cap " — ^the tears rising 
suddenly to her eyes — " dear old John Logan said, when I 
first made it, that he never liked me so well in anything 
before ; and you . . you yourself . . you told me I looked as 
... as pretty as a green-crested humming-bird in it. Ah 1 you 
have forgotten; but I put it on to-day for that only — to 
remind you of old days." 
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She had turned away with quivering lip; and Max, 
touched in spite of his anger, put his arm round her. 

" Poor Lil ! " he said, in a much kinder tone. " But — 
can't you understand, dear, that was in the backwoods, and 
those days were diflferent from these 1 " 

"But I am not different, Max, and if you liked me for 
what I was then, why should you want me to change now % " 

' ' "Why 1 Because — because circumstances change, and people 
with them. You were . a little wild girl then, Lil," smiling at 
her affably; " but you are dn English gentleman's wife now, 
and I want you to be like other English ladies, and not to 
make yourself talked about and me laughed at among the 
people I care for. Come, I'm sure that is not unreasonable, 
60 kiss me, and go and take off those horrid things. You 
must not ride again till you have a proper habit and hat" 

But though Lil obeyed him, and gave the required ki^s, 
she went away feeling as if no future ride could ever be as 
pleasant to her as that spoUt one might have been. The 
remembrance of Max's furious face, and the slight put upon 
her before Lord Erlscourt was still too keen within her. 
She felt as if she should never like to face the young noble- 
'man again ; and then (though she had been too generous to 
remind her husband of it) there had arisen in her mind 
while he was speaking, a vivid picture of that scene in front 
of the estancia on shearing day, when Max had made his 
appearance in that gorgeous costume which had provoked so 
much amusement in the other men. She recollected their 
good-tempered laughter, and his fierce indignation ; and how 
pity and kindness for him as a stranger among them had 
moved her to put aside girlish shyness, and risk misrepresent- 
ation, by coming forward as his friend, and standing beside 
him so that he might not feel himself ridiculous. 

Had he forgotten it now that he was in his own land, and 
she was the stranger 1 But to-day it was Lord Erlscourt 
who had showed himself the kinder and most gentlemanly 
under similar circumstances ; and as Lil took off the " cocka- 
too '* cap, a shower of salt tears fell on it. She could not 
yet think that she had done anything to be ashamed of her- 
self ; but it cut her to the heart that her husband should have 
shown his inferiority to another man by making public the 
fact that he was ashamed of her. 
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# CHAPTER VI. 

**THB BIFT IN THB LUTE.'* 

** Plus on jnge moina on aime." — Bakac, 

** Being observed where obaenration is not sympathy^ is just being 
tortured." — E, B. JBrottming. 

** Inconsistencies cannot both be right ; bat imputed to man they 
may both be true." — ^Basselas,* 

It must be evident, by this time, that the clipping and 
pruning " process was not an easy one in Max's case ^ and 
as time went on it became even more disheartening to him ; 
the very unexpectedness and variety of lil's deviations from 
orthodox English ways rendering it impossible for the most 
jealously watchful man to guard against, or deter her from 
them. 

What could be more humiliating, for instance, when you 
had induced a very swell .hidy friend to call on your wife, 
than to have a distinct view of her, as ypu and tiie former 
drove up to the house, standing on a table, her lovely arms 
bared to the elbow, and polishing the gaselier with a big 
duster and all the energy of three housemaids rolled into 
one! Yet when spoken to with due horror. on the. subject, 
Lil at first laughed almost as much as she blushed, and 
declared that the visitor would only think her a good house- 
wife, and that a gentleman in Monte San Felipe had once 
found Liz sweeping the jpatio when they were without a 
servant, and had not only taken away the broom and finished 
the work for her, but had proposed to her afterwards. The 
lodging-house servants kept everything so dirty that she 
could not bear to see it ; and Max himself had complained 
twice of the dust on those gaseliers. She thought he would 
have praised her when he saw how nice and bright they 
were. 

Max explained with great care that it was not her doing 
the work he minded, but being seen doing it ; that manui^ 
occupations of that sort were considered derogatory to a hij, 
&c.,&c. ; and lil was very docile this time, and prcwiisdi not 
to let herself be so caught again. He was not in the ieaal 
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prepared, however, for the way she wotdd keep her word ; 
and was somewhat taken aback by the aspect of the hoose, 
with the somewhat scanty lace curtains of the drawing-room 
windows dragged together and pinned acibss, when he and 
a barrister £riend, once the fastest of his own fast set at 
Oxford, approached the house together one day at lunch- 
time. 

"You've got gay neighbours, I see, Lorimer," said the 
barrister, glancing at the shrouded windows. ** I hope you 
don't find them troublesome ; " and of course Max was obliged 
to own that the rooms indicated were his own : adding 
quickly, that in tropical countries, where his wife came from, 
the sitting-rooms were always kept darkened so as to shui 
out the heat and sun. 

As, however, there was neither heat nor sunshine on the 
day in question, the explanation seemed to lack force even 
in liis own ears, and to be still farther weakened by the 
picturd presented to them on entering the room, of Lil and 
Lord ^rlscourt seated on the sofa side by side, looking very 
lively, and as close to the fire as possible. Max, with the 
irritability of hyper-sensitiveness, was so annoyed that he 
hardly waited to introduce the new guest, but strode across^ 
the room and pulled the curtains open with the exclamation 
uttered in no pleasant tone : 

" How dark you always keep these rooms, Lil ! I know 
you South Americans love to shut out the sunshine ; but I 
should think you could bear what there is to-dliy." 

**/ should think so too, dear," said Lil, with a gay little 
shiver. Why, there isn't any to shut out. We pinned the 
curtains together for a vei-y different reason, didn't we. Lord 
Erlscourtl" glancing at the young nobleman with an arch 
smile, to which he responded with an amused one. 

After that, lunch was gone through with great serenity on 
the part of every one but the host, who was decidedly out of 
temper, the barrister making himself particularly pleasismt to 
Erlscourt, and being almost demonstratively polite to his fair 
hostess. Both guests left rather early, however, and as soon 
as they were out of the house Max asked, in the " thunder- 
ous" tone to which Lil was getting accustomed : 

** And now, Lil, I will trouble you to tell me what you 
meant by yoiir mystery with Erlscourt. Abominable bad 
taste Jodl that sort of thingl" 
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liil had sat down to the pidno, and: was trying over a 
plaintive little air with one hand. She tamed round 
wOnderii^ly. 

" What piece 9 myBtery, Max, dear? I don't ^ 

" Understand 1 Oh, yes, you do," he interrupted, lesa 
courteously than usual. " I mean your reason for pinning 
up the window-curtains in that disreputable way. If ErLs- 
court is in the secret, I think I have a right to be." 

"Why, of course I" said Lil quietly, though his tone 
brought a streak of painful colour to her cheek. " I should 
have told you then, but for Mr. GrifBiths being here, and 
remembering what you said about household work being 
derogatory. You know the new parlour^maid here isn't very 
clever, and, as I knew you wanted things to look nice for 
Mr. Griffiths, it just occurred to me, after Lord Erlsconrt 
came, to open the folding doors and see how she had set the 
luncheon-table. Oh I Max, it was so funny. He couldn't 
help laughing, nor could I. The glasses were all upside- 
down, and the napkins not folded ] and the flowers, which I 
had arranged beforehand, hidden away on a side-table. 
I said I mu8t put it to rights, and he offered to help; 
and then I just recollected in time what you said alxmt 
being seen from the street^ so I pulled the curtains to, 
and pinned them to make them meet, and we had just got 
through and gone back to the fire before you came in. We 
did make the table look nice too— didn't we. Max % Lord 
Erlscourt was quite clever at folding the napkins, and 
the only thing I forgot was to unpin the curtains again. 
But what did yon mean by saying they looked disreput- 
able sol" 

' Max had grace enough not to tell her. It was impossible 
to doubt LiFs innocence, which, indeed, was rather too 
palpable, though the task of enlightening it was by no means 
pleasant; being received, not with pretty shamed blushes 
for her own ignorance, but with a somewhat aggravating 
blankness of comprehension, as though you had been 
reading her an Anacreontic ode in the original Greek, fol- 
lowed, however, by a flash of scornful disgust, which some- 
how had almost the effect of including the expounder of 
such explanations vdth those whose ways of life made them 
necessary. 

On the present occasion Max felt that he was showing both 
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delicacy and magnammity by only saying in a tone of bitter 
.sarcasm: 

" You had better ask that of some of our friends* wives, 
tclien they grow friendly enough to give y# an opportunity ! 
I can tell yau one thing. Griffiths won't let his do soj" 
and walking out of the room before she could answer. 

Poor Max ! Certainly if Captain Smith found the moulds 
ing of ht8 Pocohontas into all the ins and outs of our vitiated, 
artificial civilisation, as hard a task as young Lorimer did, he 
must have wished at times that the devoted maiden had left 
him to the speedy end afforded by the knives and tomahawks 
of herledskinned compatriots. 

But IM^ It is all very well to extend one's pity to her 
husband ; and, indeed, I have tried to be extremely fair in 
pointing out the extent of his trials and difficulties, haviug in 
view the modification of your judgment with regard to future 
events; but what of Lil's feelings in all this time] the 
feelings of a girl newly married, taken away from her family, 
her friends, and all the habits and associations of her whole 
former life, and brought to a new country and a new^ people, 
only sufficiently similar in external appearance to those to 
whom she had been accustomed, to make the absolute novelty 
of all their ways of thinking, speaking and acting, appear the 
naore bewildering. 

'Yet if she and Max could have blundered through the 
newness together, laughing alike at their blunders and the 
insular oddities which made them such, and working gradually 
down into the swing of things, as people located in the 
strangest places are fain by degrees to do — if Max had still 
been the fellow-comrade and lover, instead of a severe censor, 
standing apart from her, as it were, on a pedestal of superior 
acquaintanceship with all these things, how happy they 
might have been ; and how much innocent mirth and laughter 
they might have got out of the very mistakes she was so 
incessantly making I 

It was quite a new experience to Lil to find herself con- 
tinually in fault, more especially in the eyes of those nearest 
and dearest to her ; and now, when these nearest and dearest 
were limited to one, when there was not even an appeal 
"from Pilate to Herod", and father, sisters, and familiar 
friends with their several opinions, sympathies, and predilec- 
tions, had pftssed away into a dim background, the experience 
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was an infinitely more saddening one than her self -rlghteoas 
young Mentor could possibly have imagined. Hovr much 
sadder to be obliged to ask, — ^^vas the fault really hers, and, 
if not, how wasIKe misunderstanditig ever to end? 

All her life Lil had been conscious of some "Biifepence, 
slight and intangible, but still a difference, from those about 
her, and which they, who recognised it, were wont to call her 
fancifulness or dreams, though it was, in fact, only the frame 
of mind natural to a person who has the misfortune to grow 
up with an ideal, yarying from, and higher than, that of the 
persons immediately belonging to her. How she came by it, 
w'hether it was bom with her, as poetry is (and what is a 
poet but one capable of the largest and purest idealism !) or 
whether she had imbibed it from the teachings of her early 
lost mother, whose favourite child she had been, and whose 
beautiful sad face carried with it an ever-present memory of 
hopeless yearning, which, even as an infant, Lil had Mt 
without comprehending, it is hard to say; but so it waa 
"Without any definite religious training, without any precise 
knowledge of what she aimed at, Lil was always desiring (as 
on that first day when we saw her in the old red-tiled, sun 
scorched balcony of her Uruguayan home) that she and those 
belonging to her could be something better than they were : 
could show forth by something more solid and tangible than 
mere beauty and external refinement, the superiority which 
they all tacitly asserted over the greater number of their 
English-speaking neighbours, and which could never be 
crushed out, while new-comers, and their naval friends in 
particular, persisted in recognising it 

But even these merely did so by the outer attributes which 
she despised. It was only Frank Melville who had seemed 
to meet her instantly on that higher and ideal altitude where, 
in her own imagination, she loved to breathe ; and perhaps 
for this, and because her mind-piciiures of that altitude had 
taken form and shape from English poets and authors of the 
higher stamp, Lil had grown to look to England, and English 
home life in particular, as the realisation of her ideal ; and 
to keep her eyes ever fixed on some future day in which, 
either with her father and sisters, or under the protection of 
a husband, she should enter on an existence in which all the 
most sacred and delicate fibres of her nature could unf(dd 
with peiiect freedom; where there would be no straining at 
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effect, no small jealousies, or enforced idlenoss and frivolity ; 
bat a fall, dignified life, rich in sympathetic companionship, 
and noUe, practical usefulness. 

It was this yision in her mind which kflfit her happy and 
hopeful in her hanishment at Casa Blanca, and the apprecia- 
tion of her kindly hut rough, and incongruous friends there. 
It was still hefore her when she first met Max Lorimer ; and 
his apparently instantaneous recognition of her as a kindred 
spirit in a circle where he undouhtedly shone forth as one 
cast in a mould and fashion utterly different from those 
about him, seemed to additionally confirm it, and give it 
substance and stability in her own eyes. 

That in truth he never recognised the spirit in her at all; 
that it was the external casket only he looked at ; and that 
•even while yielding himself to the charm and beauty of that, 
he did so under mental protest, as it were, and with a 
conscious sense of descent in so succumhing, she never 
guessed or dreamt. To people of her idealistic temperament, 
indeed, it seems impossible to disassociate casket and spirit ; 
as impossible as it was for her to believe that a man with a 
frank, beautiful face and. lofty manners ; a man who could 
read noble poetry as. only Max, of all the men she knew, read 
it, could have other than a beautiful frank nature and noble 
aims and aspirations to correspond. Now, Max, on the 
other hand, never idealised at all ; belonged, indeed, tp that 
class which spares itself all mental analysis of its fellow- 
creatures^ by bringing a preconceived idea, cut and dried from 
its own pattern, to bear on each of them, and persistently 
shutting its eyes to all such discrepancies as might interfere 
ivith it. 

Even that charming pretence of adopted brotherhood had 
been so completely a pretence with him that ho would 
scarcely have allowed it to be possible that Lil should look on 
it in any other light ; or should accept it in simple faith as a 
delightful realisation of one of her pleasantest dreams: an 
union of two hearts and two minds in mutual helpfulness, 
and purest sympathy and friendship. According to Max's 
xnan-of-the- world view, the mind had nothing to say to this 
xAatter at all ; and so far from any real sympathy with what 
was passing in Lil's, he hardly troubled himself to consider 
whether she had one at all ; but rather preferred to think of 
it as a sheet of fair white paper whereon his own opinions 
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and perfections could' the more easily be \yritten. Girls as 
lovely as she was, with blue eyes and laughing lips, and skins 
like the inner petals of a rose, were not intended to think; 
and if brought up in what he was pleased to consider a 
barbaroua country, and more barbarous ways and habits, 
- would probably think wrong if they attempted to do so of 
their own volition. 

So from the very £rst these two, who were to make or mar 
each oth^s lives, had made acquaintance imder a mutual 
misunderstanding of the other^s motives and mental machinery, 
as wide and complete as though, instead of the common ground 
on which they seemed to meet and dasp hands, there had 
yawned between them a gulf deep and wide as Niagara. 

Lil had got her first hint of it while they were still at sea ; 
and when in answer to her eager, tentative questions about 
the mother country they were going to, the great interests of 
life there, and the special work and duties which would fall 
to herself and Max, he had met her with jests and good- 
humoured chaff, asking her who had been putting all those 
far-fetched ideas into her little head ; and telling her that 
her special work would be to look pretty, dress well, and love 
him better than any one in the world. That was all she 
•need think about. 

But that was not all, as Lil remembered, that Frank 
MeLvj^e's mother and sister thought about at Craig-darroch. 
The 'schools, the charities, the industries by which starv- 
ing cdtters had been raised to comparative prosperity; the 
intimate, sympathetic acquaintance with every human being 
outside, and the delightful and intellectual companionship 
within, which characterised his Highland home, were still 
fresh in her memory ; and it was a great disappointment to 
her to find that Max had nothing sindlar to tell her; that he 
could only describe Troutbury as a " slow little place, only 
jolly in the hunting and shooting season; neighbours stiff 
sort of people given to nothing livelier than dinner-parties ; 
and as to the poor — Oh, well, he believed Alice used to look 
after them when she was at home. There was always poor 
people everywhere; and she belonged to the soup-kitchen 
sort. Women in the country who didn't go in for lawn- 
tennis were expected to play at that sort of tMng." Lil felt^ 
while listening, as if he had thrown a saucer of cold water in 
her face. Did he know so little of her as to imagine that . 
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she wanted a life all play and dinner-parties 1 Bat tins was 
on board ship, the place of all others where it is least possible to 
take a serious interest for long in anything ; and Lil com- 
forted herself with this thought, and the idea that her husband's 
apparent shallowness was only due to the constant liability to 
interruption from one or other of their fellow-passengera 

It was when they arrived in England that the real disil- 
lusionment began t 

Hits, the home of dignified freedom and enlightened piety, 
White-walled Britain on her rocky throne, viewing with 
calm, great eyes, the enslav^ nations round f " This grey- 
skied, fog-bound, sunless place, whose chilly winds and 
narrow, dingy, colourless streets seemed but a mirror of the 
people — chilly, narrow, and foggy-minded to match, full as 
an egg of every sort of prejudice and bigotry ; and bouod 
down hand and foot under a million petty, hampering rules 
and habits, scarcely one of which could bear the test of a 
strong breath of common sense ; but which appeared to those 
who bent under them as though forged in heaven, and im- 
possible to break through without risk of damnation ! Was 
this the nation to which she had been so proud to belong 1 a 
nation fifty times more vulgar in its wealth, ill-miuinered in 
its finest manners, and ignorant in its ill-natured criticisms of 
anything like it, than the least of those it trampled onl 
And if so, how little had she appreciated her own county in 
fancying that she should find out its inferiority at every step 
here : here, where fine ladies and titled dames might well 
take lessons, in graceful courtesy, chastity^of life and speech, 
and breadth of hospitable kindliness from the poorest gaucho's 
wife in South America 1 

She could have blushed over her awakening ; for it was 
the littleness of everything which most aifected her: the 
narrowness which walked in one groove, and never looked to 
right or left ; the bigotry, which bandi^ed its own eyes and 
then refused to admit the exbtence of any unseen good ; the 
repellant suggestions of impropriety in a thousand things 
which had no intrinsic impropriety whatever of their own ; 
the false relations between men and women ; the niceties and 
— the nastiness of conventional London life, which irritated 
and revolted at every turn a girl brought up in a freer, 
healthier atmosphere, and accustomed« like GaUi0| to ^ care 
for none of these things 

16 
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And this was not the worst The worst was that Max, her 
own hushand, who had left aU this once and gone to other 
countries, and seen how differently they^ managed thei.r lives ; 
how, frank and brave and sunshiny a tlung existence could be 
made under- other conditions — that he should come back to 
these, and h& satisfied with them ; nay, more, ready and. eager 
to put his head and hands into those mean little shackles, 
the very hearing of which filled her with contempt, and force 
her to do the same 1 Was it possible that he, ioo, could be 
small, and narrow, and tyrannical; he, whose noble brow and 
flashing eyes had seemed to tell so different a tale; tha^ 
instead of the mutually helpful and inspiring companionship 
to which she had looked forward, he could regard her as a 
mere child, an ignoramus, whose opinions were not only not 
worth listening to ; but who had no right to have any opinions 
at 9A\ ; and whose one duty was to do what she was bid, and 
walk religiously in the narrow routine of meaningless trifles 
submitted to her % The thought was too painful and humiliat- 
ing to be bearable to her. Nay, her love and loyalty to Max 
would not allow her to consent to it ; and in the desire to 
escape from its contemplation, and the utter absence in her 
present life of any active work or duties, she plunged herself 
more eagerly than she would otherwise have done into the 
sights and amusements of this strange place, hoping fervently, 
that by keeping as much as possible to external things, she 
might escape reminder of those inward diflerences which were 
gradually lessening her confidence even in her husband's love, 
and tinging her own with strange and fearful forebodings. 

If Max was so harsh and censorious over these petty errors 
and mistakes, which had no actual harm in them at ail, how 
would his affection stand the test of any reaZ fault in her, 
was a question ever before her eyes now ; and in her silence 
about Melville, more especially after she learnt how closely 
the young officer had been connected with Max's own sister, 
she knew that she had been guilty of such a fault; and 
repented of it all the more bitterly that she could see no way 
of retrieval that should not be worse in its consequences than 
the sin itself. 

It was a terrible enough fact that it should be so : that ilie 
affianced wife of this man who had been slain for a smile 
from her, should by soijie cruel stroke of fate, turn out to be 
hep oyf^ hTlsbftnd's sjst^p : the grimly pious, illiberal, and 
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religious person, who had never liad any .sympathy or com- 
passion for her young brother's follies, and whom Lil, in her 
girlish partisanship, had disliked even by anticipation. To 
find this woman bound up already with her own life in 
connection with that horrible tragedy which had all but 
crushed out the young spring of it, and the last memory of 
which she had hoped to leave behind her in the lonely grave 
which she visited on the day before her marriage with Max, 
had been a shock so overwhelming and unexpected that it 
was little to be wondered at that she fainted under it ; but if 
only on recovering she had said : " Max, I have something to 
tell you about that Mr. Melville. I could not speak about it 
before when we were acquaintances ; but it is right you should 
know it now," how much better it would have been 1 It was 
nothing in the world but nervousness — cowardice, if you will, 
and if you haven't found out Lil was a coward by this time it 
isn't much use my saying so — that withheld her. The dread of 
reopening at all a wound so painful ; the impossibility of saying 
anything without saying all ; the vivid realisation of hew im- 
potent £my explanation of her own would sound beside the 
brutal accusations of Captain Carnegie and the colour lent to 
the latter by her father's harshness ; the still more vivid con- 
sciousness of the tendency to jealousy always smouldering^ 
in her husband's disposition, all combined to stay her tongue, 
and keep her silent till (as she told herself) the last moment 
for speech had gone. 

Then she had read Miss Duncan's letter again, and learnt 
with inexpressible comfort from it that the young lady did not 
intend to live with them ; but had chosen to make her home 
among the family of the lover she had lost : a fact which she 
managed to convey none the less clearly because it was so 
delicately worded ; while of Lil she spoke so kindly that it 
was quite evident she had never heard of her save from Max's 
letters, and that Carnegie had, therefore, carried out the 
programme which he had decided on, and had bound down 
his conscience-stricken victim to observe. 

He might not, indeed, have seen Miss Duncan since Mel- 
ville's death. Lil knew by consulting a * Navy List ' on board 
the steamer that he was at present stationed in China ; and 
this being so, might it not be as well after all that she had 
kept her secret (a harmless one enough) to herself] She was 
almost sure tliat Max did not know him. Had it been 
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otherwise, the name must have occurred in conversation 
before now; but, indeed, his ignorance of his sister's engage- 
ment till it was over, showed how little there was in common 
between her friends said his, and made it seem still more 
likely that their paths might lie in perfectly different 
directions in the future. Was there any necessity, then, for 
raking up a story inexpressibly painful to herself, which 
had nothing to do with her husband, and might only lead 
to trouble and misunderstanding between them 1 She tried 
to answer herself in the negative ; but at the same time her 
natural candour made the sense of concealment as galling as 
a hidden wound. She shrank from the very mention of Miss 
Duncan's name, and made up her mind that, wherever else 
she went, ropes should not drag her to Scotland, still less to 
the neighbourhood of bonny Craig-darroch, whereof Melville 
had once said to her: " I-am sure you would like it if yon 
were there." 

In old days, it is said that blood has burst from the grave 
of a murdered man when the murderer stood beside it To 
Lil, in her overstrained remorse for the share she had had in 
this man's death, it seemed as though the very daisies would 
have turned red beneath her feet had she trespassed on the 
soil where — oh, cruel fate I — ^her own husband's sister and 
the murdered officer's *^ wee Janie " walked hand in hand in 
sorrowing sympathy for each other's loss. 
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CHAPTER I. 

"WB WILL GO HOME." 

** 'Tis slander, 
Whose edge' is sharper than the sword, whose tongue 
Ontvenoms all the worms of Nile, whose hreath 
Hides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All comers of the world : Kings, queens, and states, 
Maids,^ matrons, nay, the secret of the grave ' 
This viperous slander enters." — Cymbeline, Act III. 

** For what care I who calls me well or ill 
So you o'ergreen my bad, my good allow ? 
You are my all the world." — Sonnets, 

It was still quite early in July, when Max Lorimer made 
up his mind to leave London, and settle down with his wife 
in the old home which, since the departure of his tenants at 
midsummer, was ready and waiting for him. 

The season in town had been a good deal more expensive, 
and not quite so delightful in the way of social success and 
kudos generally, as he had expected. Perhaps, like other 
young men brought up in a somewhat limited and old- 
fashioned country circle, he had somewhat over-estimated his 
own position; forgetting that, whatever he might be at 
Troutbury, in London he was really nobody : a man rather 
poor than rich; and with even his personal attractions 
rendered negatively uninteresting by the fact of their being 
already appropriated.^ What does it matter if a young man 
be good-looking, a good dancer, or even possessed of the 
wherewithal to make a wife comfortable, if the wife be 
provided before the other facts are even known to the general 
public? It is she who becomes the person of most conse- 
quence then ; and though there is no doubt that Lil*s beauty, 
grace, and unusudlness did make her of consequence that 
season by attracting attention to her wherever she went, and 
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giving other people something to talk about, Max was by 
no means a man who liked to shine by the reflected light of " 
his wife. That would have been hard enough to bear even 
if the light in question had been wholly flattering, and not 
coloured by sufficient -contemptuous ciiticism and animad- 
VjBrsion to make it far more unpalatable than the reverse. 

The men indeed were almost unanimous in their admiration 
of Lil, and envy of her husband : " confoundedly lucky dog, 
to have picked up the loveliest girl out at the very moment 
when he could afford to secure her " — but with the women 
it cannot be said that Lil was a success. Perhaps the very 
enthusiasm of the other sex predisposed them to And out 
flaws in her which her half Spanish dress and manners ren- 
dered delightfully easy: and that word "picked up" gave 
them an additional hold. "Who wow she, after all^ Where 
had young Lorimer found her? Who was to know if she 
was respectable? Hadn't he been terribly wild himself at 
college? People said she was carrying on most dreadfully 
with Lord Erlscourt at present; and that he was quite 
infatuated with her. The Countess was miserable about it." 

"And no wonder," said Mrs. Munchausen, one of the 
greatest scandal-mongers of society that season, " for they do 
say that he's never out of the house : and that she receives 
him and other men of a morning in her dressing-gown and 
diamonds 1" A little chorus of subdued shrieks £:om the 
five o'clock tea-table interrupted her. 

" Oh,^ impossible ! Licredible I But, my dear, if it's true, 
that — that stamps her, you know I " 

" Of course, that's what I say. I told my boy (he and 
young Lorimer were at Eton together, you know) that he 
might go there if he liked ; but that nothing would induce 
me to do so," 

But — ^but if she is really — what you think, you know," 
stammered little Mrs. Coriander, a very young raatron of the 
nervously correct and proper order, "I don't think — surely 
she ought not to be invited by correct people — people in 
society, you know. It would be so very dreadful to get 
mixed up with anything not quite nice ; and I did hear ^e 
was to be at Lady Meredith's picnic. I really don't think I 
shall go." 

" Oh, I don't think you need take so strong a step as that," 
put in Laura Pantale, a high-coloured, horse-faced young 
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"Vf Oman, mucli given to hunting, and with a deep voice like a 
man, the sort of girl to make poor sensitive Lil shrink within 
herself with feminine distaste. "The only thing is to put 
her down if she tries to get acquainted with you. She is so 
vulgarly demonstrative, you know, that it isn't safe even to 
give her ah inch j as I am sure we found out to our cost." 

"What! — ^you know them theni" said Mrs. Feverfiew, 
another young matron, rather eagerly. " Do tell me some- 
thing ahout them. My husband met Mr. Lorimer on the 
Continent about a year ago, and liked him so much that when 
they met at the club the other day he got let in for calling on 
the wife." 

" Oh, Max Lorimer is nice enough in his way : nothing in 
him, you know,^ said Miss Fantale, who had made a dead set 
at the young man in qijestion before he was out of his teens, 
and reaped nothing from it "We stayed at Troutbury 
Court in the autumn of the year that my sister Fanny was 
mamed, and just before Mrs. Duncan died ; so when I met 
him last week on the opening day at the Academy, and he 
shook hands and said, * Let me introduce my wife to you,* 
I couldn't kelp being civil ; though I must say her costume 
did horrify me." 

"What! — not the dressing-gown, I hopel" said Mrs. 
Feverfiew satirically. 

" Certainly not : a pale green brocaded silk, only fit for a 
ball, with a train a yard long, spread out all over the floor, 

epen at the throat No, really, I am not joking — ^with a 

white laee mantilla on her shoulders, a tiny bonnet of the 
i^ame with a great bunch of blush roses at the throat, and 
a fan about tli^e-quarters of a yard round, all spangles and 
grieen feathers, which she kept opening and shutting and 
twirling about till every one in the room turned their heads to 
look at' her. I never saw anything like it off the stage ; or 
felt more thankful that I had on my plainest ulster and felt 
hat. I assure you I was quite sorry for Mr. Lorimer, he 
looked so careworn and embarrassed ; and directly he heard I 
was staying with Fanny at Prince's Gate, asked if he might 
not come to see us and renew old times." 

" But-^he didn't bring his wife, / hope/' said Mrs. Corian- 
der earnestly. Having been brought up from her childhood 
to consider that only vulgar or depraved people wore em- 
broideries on their underclothing, and that, though a feather 
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on your bonnet might (after a certain age) be combined with 
religion and social standing, fioumB were at all times an 
inv^ention of tbe deyil, for the benefit of shop-girls and other 
low-lived, unmentionable persons, Miss Fantale's description 
had shocked her almost beyond blushing point 
The young lady shook her head. 
No ; but he asked us to call on her ; and as Panny hadn't 
se^n her, and thought that the Court mightn't be a bad 
place to stay at again, we went But what do you think we 
found 1" 

" Lord Erlscourt and Mrs. Lorimer tet^-d-iHe, I presumey** 
said Mrs. Feverfiew bitingly, "and the husband *not repre- 
sented,' as the courts say." 

Mrs. Coriander blushed, and got up to go. She did not 
think that, even as a married woman, she ought to stay and 
listen any longer. It was really like one of those dreadful 
trials in the papers which one wouldn't read a word of, for 
the world — only the leaders which tell you all about them I 

" No ; Oh, fie ! Not that I understand what you mean, 
you know," said Miss Fantale, laughing delightedly. ''I 
almost wish Lord Erlscourt had been there : for they say he 
is so unaffected and good-natured, and quite the heni parti 
this season; but he was not She was all alone, sitting 
in the drawing-room with her lap full of stockings — ^yes, 
gtockitigs, cotton stockings — darning them / Fanny thought 
she .was the housemaid, and that we had been shown into 
the wrong room ; but before she could retreat, indeed almost 
before the servant could get our names out. Mis. Lorimer 
jumped up, emptied all her stockings into a basket-table 
beside her (but not at all as if she were ashamed of them), 
and declaring she was so glad to see us, caught hold of Fanny 
— ^mind, she had never seen her in her life before — and kissed 
her : Juased her on both sides of the face ! " 

There was a general exclamation. " Kissed her ! Not really f 
Your poor .sister I'' 

^ Yes ; you can guess Fanny's feelings ; and she who hates 
demonstratlveness from any one : hardly evQr kisses her own 
children, you know. She was so furious that she wouldn't 
say one word all through the visit ; and the whole burden of 
it fell on me ; though I had only escaped the same thing by 
stepping back ^d giving her the tips of my fingeiss at arm's- 
length. We didn't stay ten minutes, and I thought her 
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dreadfully stupid and con trained, and with a very affected 
accent'' 

** Did you really f And my husband caHs her so. deliciously 
frank and childlike," cried Mr& Feveifiew ; but now, do teU 
me, is she as pretty as they say ! " 

** Well, that depends upon, taste. You know how awfully 
fond of pretty people / am," said Miss Fantale with quite 
convincing earnestness ; " but I really can't see any beauty in 
her. 8he is about my age " (the fair Laura had seen her two- 
and-thirtieth year some months back), and tall ; but quite 
too dreadfully bad style ; that atrocious dyed yellow hair, a 
complexion too loaded with powder and paint to tell what it 
is like, no features to speak of, and blue eyes which she spoils 
by rolling about at every word. Fanny, who had expected 
her to be dark, was quite taken by surprise. 411 South 
Americans, you know, are black-haired and brunette-skinned 
in reality." 

Mrs. Munchausen laughed, and leant a little closer to Mrs. 
Feverfiew. ** You don't believe in. the South American story, 
I suppose," she said in an undertone. I have heard — ^but 
mind you mustn't repeat it, for one wouldn't spread scandal 
for the world— one of Leonard's friends told him, and I 
believe ^e heard it from a Mr. Griffiths, an intimate friend 
of young Lorimer^s, that the silly fellow fell in love with her 
and married her from a French cirque. Colonel Duncan, his 
guardian, was in a terrible way about it: forbade him to 
come back to England, and stopped his allowance ; but it was 
only a little while before he died. In fact, I believe the worry 
helped to kill the poor old man ; and now of course these 
young people can do as they like." 

P m m m 

It was in this way that people talked about Ul; and 
though ther% were some who kept silence, and some who were 
even kind enough to excuse the poor girl's enormities, in the 
way of flirting her fans and kissing her own sex, by the reminder 
that she was half a foreigner, and that the natives of many 
foreign countries see no guilt in these things, the fact certainly 
remained that Lil did not become popidar among London 
wgmankind; and, but for the unvarying kindness of Lord 
Erlsoourt, and the fact that Max was an irreproachable 
husband so far as fidelity went, she might, after the first 
novelty, have found time hang somewhat sadly on her hands. 
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Comfort had come from Uruguay, of course^ in the shape 
of letters; long, closely-scribbled^ characteristic. epistles from 
her sisters, wluch would have been doubly pleasant if Max 
would have sympathised in her enjoyment of them, instead 
of appearing rather irritated than pleased at their arrival; 
kindly notes from the Beauchamps and one or two other 
friends; a wann-hearted, sesquipedelian-sentenced effusion 
from dear Miss Carmelita, over which Lil laughed and cried 
together ; and last, though not least, a letter productive of 
neither laughter nor comfort :from her father, and enclosing a 
brief note to her husband. 

Mr. Hardy did not, indeed, waste pen and ink to any great 
extent on either of the young people. He told Lil in words 
which were not harsh or violent, but which certainly had no 
tenderness in them, that as she had made her choice of a 
husband, and carried it out without waiting for her father^s 
consent or approval, it was of course useless for him to express 
either at present, even had he felt inclined to do so : that he 
coidd not, however, say this was the case, since he should have 
been far better pleased had she remained' under the care of the 
fiends with whom he had placed her, and married some one 
residing in her own country, and of whose character and 
capacity for making her happy he would have been able to 
assure himself. Kow that the step was taken, however, and 
could not be undone, he had no wish to pain her or himself 
by useless, and possibly disregarded reproaches; and could 
only hope she would never have cause to repent the lot she 
had chosen, or think regretfully of the home aud the father 
which it was not likely she would ever seie again. 

To his son-in-law, Mr. Hardy said still less in words; 
though the substance came to much the same. Mr. Lorimer 
had taken upon himself to remove his daughter from a safe 
and comfortable home, put her in a most o«mpromising 
position, and by so doing extort a technical consent from her 
guardian j?ro iem to his marrying her. That being so, he was 
of course prepared to assume the undivided responsibility of 
her maintenance, as well as of her happiness and honour in 
the future ; and it was a comfort to Mr. Hardy to be in- 
formed that the young gentleman's means were such as to 
make him capable of fulfilling the former task, at all events. 
In any case he must expect no assistance, either now or at his 
luther-in-law's death ; and all the latter had to add was> that 
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be tritsted Mr. Lorimer was at least gentleman enough to 
treat with kindness the foolish girl who had been iibpradent 
enough to become his wife on such brief acquaintance. 
Possibly he had no right even to intimate this request ; but 
having done so, he saw no reason for any further correspond- 
ence between them. 

In other words, the old fellow thinks I may get wind of 
his marriage in former days, and so says beforehand, *I 
don't interfere with you, so don't you interfere with me,' " 
said Max to himself. What a hard old flint it is ! He 
doesn't show a spark of feeling for his daughter. Upon my 
soul, one would think he was glad to get rid of her." 

Lil, in her quick sensitiveness, was already cowering tear- 
fully under the same conclusion ; and perhaps, as things were, 
Mr. Hardy's want of parental tenderness did more good than 
he anticipated; for his daughter felt nearly as keenly this 
final banishment from his heart and home as she had done 
his refusal to allow her to return to the latter before his own 
departure ifrom Uruguay. She was not so strong now as she 
had been then ; and her recent loneliness of spirit in this 
new land made any show of unkindness from the dear old 
home 80 far away strike more cruelly on her heart ; so that 
when Max, moved by the sight of her distress, and indignant 
with Mr. Hardy for causing it, put his arms round her, and 
tried to console her, Lil clung to him with a passion he had 
never seen in her before ; begging him with sobs, all the 
more ungovernable for the restraint she had been putting on 
her late troubles and anxieties, to be kind to her, to love her 
as he used to do ; for she had no one but him now. Papa 
did not care for her. He would have forgiven her if he did; 
and unless Max would 

** But I do I Lil, why should you say that when you know 
how I love |||u 1 How have I made you doubt it 1 I never 
doubt your wve," Max cried, pressing the fair head against 
his breast, and kissing its ruffled curls. •* Look up, yoi^ silly 
•child; didn't I tell you ever so long ago that no father could 
care for you as I do 1 " 

But the tender heart panting against his own had been 
more wounded than he in his thoughtlessness knew; and 
Lil's head was still bowed. 

"That was before . . before you knew me so weU; and 
lately, I don't think . . I have been afraid that you were sorry. 
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I am always vexing you by doing things differently from the 
people here ; but I only do as I did before, when you first 
knew me ; and you did not say then that you wanted me to 
ulter. I would if I could — to please you ; but it is all so 
strange, and meanwhile I feel as if you were slipping away 
from me. I can't even be of use to you here as I should 
haver been at home. There are servants for everything, and 
you have no need of me. People do not like me ... I am 
so alone. ..." 

Max was almost frightened. He had never seen his young 
wife give way to so much passion and hopelessness. He 
had had no idea of how much the fault-finding, excit^ent^ 
and strangeness of her new life had told upon her, and the 
unhappiness she betrayed fairly shocked him. Between 
kiBses and caresses, sweeter than words, he assured her that 
he loved her better as she was than ainy other creature in 
the world ; that her truth, her purity, her absocbing love 
for himself, were worth more to ham than all the perfections 
of every other woman rolled into one, and that so long as 
he never found her change in these, he should never change 
to her. 

" While as to your being no use, my darling, it is only 
this beastly lodging-house life makes you think that," be 
went on cheerily ; " wait till you're installed at the Court 
before you talk of being no use. Why, you don't even know 
what a real English home is yet \ and for my part, I shall 
be glad when you do. I'm getting sick of this sort of thing 
myself. It's confoundedly expensive ; and Erlscourt's people 
have not shown up at sll as I expected. : If the Countess 
doesn't send you a card for that ball she's going ta give^ 
I've a good mind to leave town before it. I wonder how: 
long it would take to get the old place in order for Us ? " 
♦ « « ^ • * « 

This Was hoW the departure ftom Londoia wlTtot talked 
of; and how it came to pass that one July afternoon, when 
London streets were choked with dust, and baking with- 
heat ; when even the strawberries lost their dweetness in the 
hoarse, persistent voiced of their vendors; when the grass 
in the parks was beginning to change from green to yellow ; 
and the noise of cabs and carriages at night to madden from its 
unceasingness ; when even Lil was fain to admit that a much 
less amount of actual heat in London felt far hotter than the 
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finmmer tempeiature in Monte San Felipe, and longed vainly 
for ih& pure sea-breezes, the lofty rooms and wide doors and 
windows of the latter place-— on such an afternoon^ and just 
at the time when the fashionable world of Erlscourts,, Fever- 
.fiews, Corianders, and Munchansens were: turning into the 
Park for their usual simmer in the sunshine before five o'clock 
tea. Max and his wife were skimming away from iovm as 
fast as the Great Western Eailway could carry them, and 
rejoicing with each mile tl^t took them deeper into the green 
and leafy countiy. 

To lil it was like the beginning of a new life, the opening 
of a fresh honeymoon in a home of their own, with no oold* 
eyed, Dl>mannered London people to stare at, and criticise, her 
experiments uid blunders in it. Even the journey (now 
that she had got more used to railways) was a delightful 
excitement ; and as she leant back in the well>padded comer 
of the compartment which they had to themselves, with her 
husband's arm round her, and her eyes fixed on the swiftly- 
flying panorama of shady woods and verdant meadows, 
stretches of glittering river dotted over with gay-coloured 
boats, and fields golden with ripening com, her head was 
constantly stretched forward, and her Hps parted in delighted 
admiration. 

" Max, how lovely — how lovely it is ; and how green / I 
Bever fancied any country could be so green 1" she kept 
exclaiming. And look at the little cottages, like Birket 
Poster's pictures, and the roses on that wall 1 Max, why did 
we stay in town ao long \ I always knew it was the country 
X should love. Uruguay had nothing like thi». Oh ! I know 
we shall be happy here." 

" What a child it is 1" said Max laughing, though not ill- 
pleased at these commendations on his country. But by-and- 
by Lil's r^ures died away in a gentle gravity ; and by the 
time they iMte reaching Troutbury itself, a tiny, old-fashioned 
. village nestled down among the Kennet meadows^, with the 
river winding like a silver ribbon in and out among them, she 
had grown rather pale, and Max felt the slender fingers 
tighten nervously on his arm b» they stood on the platform, 
receiving very cordial and respectful greetings from the 
old station-master and half a dozen rustic bystanders who 
Jiad collected to see "Yoong Squire an' his lady come 
whoam." 
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Max answered them With an aiiy word or two by no means 
expressive of his inward pride and satisfaction in the situation, 
and hurried his wife into a neat one-horse brougham which 
wsis waiting outside ; enjoying her startled, happy flush as he 
whispered to her : 

"This is yours, LiL I shall only ride in it when you 
let me." 

Lil looked up at him wonderingly. Louie had once said 
to her, ^ Think of Pedro's earrta§ey Lil ! " but somehow she 
had never thought of the possibility of Max giving her one ; 
and as they bowled along a country lane, and Max, pointing 
to a mossy park-wall which bordered it on one side, said : 
" This is our own park, you know. We shall see the Court 
in another moment there was an almost awestruck look on 
her happy face which made him laugh. 

''How grave my wife is grown of a sudden 1" he said 
laughing. " What is it, Lil? Are you thinking you would 
rather have one of the Birket Foster cottages, or dreading all 
the orders you will have to give Mrs. Berkley and the rest of 
the women-servants to-morrow t They will come to you for 
them the first thing, you know, and will hate and despise 
you for ever after if they are not exactly the same as they 
have been used to." 

Lil laughed too, and shook her head. 

" In that case I shall leave the orders to you till I know 
exactly what they ought to be," she said gaUy; but Max was 
in a teasing mood. 

"Oh dear no. I can't interfere with indoor matters. 
They are your province. And then there are the callers. 
Perhaps you were thinking of them; the Berkshii'e ladies 
who look on London ones as dangerously broad and uncon- 
ventional in their ideas, and on every foreigner as a eroes 
between a Jesuit and an ourang-outang. I hdpe you are 
prepared for them, Lil, and for being catechil^ on every 
point of your views and ' bringing-up and judged accord- 
ingly. You must be very careful ; for all the peace and happi- 
ness of our future life depends on what the judgment is." 

"MaXy you are bent on frightening me. How bad of 
you 1 " said Lil, trying to smile still, but her tell-tale lips 
were trembling a little; and Max was in such high good- 
humour that if he had not had to lean forward just then and 
nod and smUe to the lodge-keeper who was holding back 
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the gate for them and curtseying to the ground, he would 
have comforted his timid wife with a kiss. 

** I am not bad at all,*' he said triumphantly. " I should 
be if I was really going to leave you to be worried and 
bamed by all these awfulnesses; but I determined some 
time ago that iiiat shouldn't be— that I wouldn't have you 
■worn-out with cares and worries before you had had time 
to enjoy yourself and look about you ; and so, without saying 
anything about it, I sent oiF for Alice, and told her she must 
reidly come down and help you through your first experiences. 
I said it would be very unkind if she didn't, and the dear 
good girl consented at once. She has been here a week 
already, getting the house in order for you ; and — ^look out, 
Lil! quick! There's the house; and, by Jovel there's 
Alice, too, on the watch for us. What do you think of the 
old place V 

But lil could not answer ; could not say anything at all. 
Even the fine old beeches and Portugal laurels in the drive 
seemed to swim before her eyes, and the square, solid, red- 
brick house beyond to rock and sway. All she saw, all that 
she was conscious of, was the figure of a tall woman in a 
black dress standing under the portico gazing out at them 
as they drove up, and all her happy anticipations, her glad 
light-heartedness and bravery, seemed to die away and faint 
"within her. 

"Ah, Alice! So here we are, you see," she heard her 
husband say, tod the answer : 

" At last ! Dear Max, I am so glad ! " and then brother' 
and sister had met and kissed; and Alice Duncan was 
standing at the carriage-door, spying in a sweet, full voice, 
with the softest touch of Scotch in it : 

"I hope you are not very tired, Lil. You'll let me be 
the first after Max to say welcome ) " 

She bent down her face as she spoke; and Lil, half- 
shrinking back from the proffered kiss, saw, with a strange 
shock ()f surprise and pain, that it was the sweetest she had 
ever looked on in all her life. 
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CHAPTER IL 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

**I saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too ! 
Her lionsehold motions light and free. 
And steps of virgin liberie ; 
A eoan.tenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet. 



A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command." — WordBWcrQ^ 

''The stately homes of ]5ngland, how beautiful they stand." 

LiL had only a confused sense of the next few minutes. 
They went into a square, stone-paved hall, with a huge 
fireplace fiUed with fems and flowering-plants at one end, 
and the walls hung with antlers and other trophies of the 
chase. There was a little group of people assembled there, 
a man-seryant in livery, a stout female person, who might be 
either cook or housekeep^, and three or four capped and 
ribbonded younger women, who aU smiled and curtsied as 
the gentry came in ; and Max held out his hand to the stout 
lady and said : 

Ha, Mrs. Berkley I this looks like old times to. have you 
back here. I'm glad to see you." 
Mrs. Berkley curtsied lower than ever, and said, huskily : 
^ And Tm glad to be back, sir, and .able to give you and 
your lady a hearty welcome ;" said then Lil, feeling that it 
was expected of her, put <^ut her soft fingeifs, 9xA tried to 
smile too. The efifort was a faint one, however, and not 
a word would come with it She was^ reliev^ that Max 
made no further pause, but drew her quickly onward, and 
through a doorway into a large, low-oeUinged room, with 
panelled walls of creamy whitie^ picked out witii gold ; a tall 
"Queen Anne" mantel-piece of carved wood, with flying 
cherubs and wreaths of flowers painted in the same colours ; 
and three long windows opening out on to a lawn, as shaven, 
smooth, and green as emerald-piled velvet, and sloping gently 
down to the banks of a little river, shut in by a belt of trees 
on the further side. There was nothing grand in the room, 
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which, was rather over-filled with pretty modem fumituie 
coyered m fresh chintz, and was redolent of the scent of 
roses and other flowers shedding forth their sweetness from 
every bowl, vase, and basket where they could find a place. 
Bather it had an air of delicate comfort and homely prettiness, 
which was enhanced by the golden light of the afternoon 
sunshine streaming in on everything, and investing with 
a tender, mystic, glorified haze what might otherwise have 
looked commonplace enough. Lil was glad to take advantage 
of the dazzling rays to cover her eyes for a moment as she 
leaned back in a comer of the comfortable settee where Max 
had placed her while he turned to his sister, and, laying his 
hands on her shoulders, said in a tone which somehow struck 
the young wife as one she had never heard from him before : 

'^And how are you after all your- labours, Alice 1 You 
look a little mc»re natural to me now than you did in that 
flying visit last week. I don't think you're so much changed 
after all, old lady." 

I don't think I am changed at all ; not for you, at any 
rate. Max dear," said Miss Duncan, smiling, though (to lil's 
mind) there was a wistful expression about the firm, sweet 
month, and something like moisture in the tender eyes. 
She pulled her brother's handsome head down to her lips 
and kissed him, adding, ^You are changed, however: you 
ore certainly better-looking for your wanderings, if it will 
not make your lordship unbearably conceited to be told so. 
Will it, lall" turning to the shy bride with ready grace, 
** You are the best judge of that." 

" I — I don't know. I think — all men are conceited," she 
answered, trying to speak naturally, but making jsuch a failure 
of it, and colouring so vividly as she did so, that Max looked 
at her in surprise. 

"What's tlie matter, Lil 1 " he asked wonderingly. ** Surely 
, you are not bashful ! I thought you never were." 

" Then she certainly will not begin by being so in her own 
house," said Alice kindly, but I dare say she is tired. Max. 
Two hours' railway journeying in this hot, dusty weather is 
rather exhausting to us of the weaker sex ; and if you touch 
the bell for tea I don't doubt lil will be glad. I ordered it 
to be ready directly you came." 

lil said, "Thank you." It was all she could find breath 
for j and she did not wonder that Max looked at her with 
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some displeasure. The wonder was that Miss Duncan herself 
did not appear offended at the cool reception giVen to her 
affectionate kindness ; but rather seemed anxious to distract 
her brother^B attention from it by talking to him of various 
matters connected with the property; and, when the tea 
came^ serving Lil with it, and the cakes and strawberries 
which accompanied it, with quiet carefulness : not saying 
much to her, but seeing that she had everything she could 
wish ; aiid as soon as the meal had been partaken of, suggesting 
to Max that he should show his wife to her room. 

** I will tell Palmer to go to you there," she said ; but she 
did not offer to play the show- woman herself, or accompany 
her sister-in-law ; and Lil felt thankful If she coidd only 
get somewhere by herself— alone for a few minutes, she 
might be able to recover her self-command so as to behave 
better ; but oh I if Max had only warned her earlier I 

He was looking decidedly cross at present; and hardly 
waited till they were inside the large, luxuriously-furnished 
bed-room — ^more luxurious than Lil's primitive notions of 
sleeping arrangements had given her any conception of — before 
he said in an irritated tone : 

" Are you so vet^y tired, Lil 1 You didn't seem so in the 
train ; but I don't know what else there can be to make you 
BO unlike yourself. Your manner to Alice down-stairs was 
exactly as if you objected to have her here ; though she only 
came at my entreaty to get the place ready for you ; and has 
been worldng like a horse at it ever since. I must say it 
seemed beastly ungrateful." 

Lil blushed guiltily. 
Oh, Max, I did not mean to be so. I am very sorry. 
It — it was most kind of her to come," she stammered, hating 
herself for being unable to add that she was glad Miss Duncan 
had done so ; but positively incapable of uttering so prodigious 
a falsehood. Max, however, was no finer of perception than 
usual 

" Then why couldn't you say so 1 I hope you're not goii^ 
to take an absurd prejudice against her because she's your 
sister-in-law. Very few sisters, I can tell you, would have 
been as eager and unselfish as she about making everything 
pretty, bright, and homelike for us in a place which, but for 
us, might have been her own. I can't tell you the trouble 
she went to to find out Mrs. Berkley, who used to be cook 
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here in my schoolboy daya, and was very fond of me ; and 
then her giving up Palmer — I thought that was very jolly 
of her." 

"Giving up — who?" asked Lil timidly. If only Max 
knew how every word of his hurt her ; but it was part of her 
punishment that it should be so ; and he could not help it 

"Well, she said I wasn't to tell you; but as you don't 
seem to take over well to her, I will. Palmer was my mother's 
maid, you know, and the best one she ever had ; helped Alice 
to nurse her through her last illness ; and was so much 
attached to them both that when the Colonel broke up the 
establishment here, Palmer was the only servant kept on. 
She said she couldn't bear to leave AHce ; and Alice was too 
fond of her to let her go ; so they've been together ever 
since, till I said the other day (not knowing of this) how 
much I should like to get her back for you. I thought it 
would be such a grand thing if you could have some one 
about you who wouldn't rob, and take advantage of you 
as those London servant-girls did; and Alice declared at 

once you should have her, and Ah I Palmer, come in, 

your mistress is wanting you. I've just been telling her 
that you were my poor mother's maid before; and I only 
hope you will be as attentive to my wife as you were to her. 
Ta, ta, Lil. I must go now, aiid \i I were you I should lie 
down for a bit since you are so tired." 

" Oh thank you ! I should like itr— if I might," Lil said, 
eagerly ; but her husband was already gone ; and only Palmer 
remained^ saying respectfully : 

" You do look very tired, ma'am. If you would let me 
-wheel the couch near the window for you, and draw down 
the blindf you could rest and enjoy the air while I am 
unpackiug your things and putting out what you want for 
dinner." 

*'What time is dinner?" asked Lil, as she thanked her 
and obeyed, glad of the prospect of a respite before again 
facing her sister-in-law, and only anxious to know how long 
it would last. 

Mtss Duncan prdered it for seven to-day, ma'am ; but of, 
coarse you and the young master— I beg pardon, the master 
— will fix it afterwaords as you please. Miss Duncan told 
Mrs. Berkley so particularly." 

The woman spoke in a very pleasant manner ; and Lil 
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thought she looked a mild-natoied^ pleasant person ; and felt 
emboldened to go on -talking. 

" My husband says you have been in the family a long 
time. I suppose " (smiling) " lie was quite young when you 
first knew him." 

" Oh yes, ma*am, not mbre than ten years old, I should 
think, and a dear, beautiful young gentleman he was, so full 
of fun and high spirits 'twas no wonder my poor mistress and 
Miss Alice made the idol of him they did. Not that I was 
lady's-maid then, ma'am. I was only a girl of seventeen 
myself^ and used to come in from ihe village where I lived to 
help Mrs. Dolman, the then maid, with plain sewing and such 
like ; but shorUy after that Miss Alice had a long, had illness, 
and needed so much attention I was taken in altogether to 
wait npon her. It was she taught me how to do hair, and a lot 
of things ; and so, when Mrs. Dolman left to be married, my 
mistress gave me the place, for all that I was barely twenty 
then, and she had always been used to an older person about 
her." 

Lil was silent for a moment. She longed to ask whether 
Mrs. Duncan had been much attached to her step-daughter, 
or under her influence. Somehow the idea that it might be 
so had never struck her before ; but she was too much of a 
lady to put the question, and only said : 

**Ani you have been with her and Miss Duncan ever 
sinfcel" 

" Yes, ma'am, over eleven years it is, and many a sad 
change in the last six, owing to my old mistress's death ; and 
Mr. Max — Mr. Lorimer, I beg your pardon, ma'am I — cleaving 
home ; and then the Colonel giving np the house and taking 
to that wandering life between Scotland and the sea-side. It 
do seem quite natural to be back here again. I never had 
any fancy for moving about." 

^ But I suppose — ^after being so many years in the family 
— ^you did not like to leave Miss Duncan for that reason 
only!" 

" No, ma'am, I did not ; but, begging your pardon, I don't 
think I should have liked to have left her, if I'd only 
been twelve months in her service. If there ever was a 
sweet young lady and a real angel on earth it's Mids Alice, as 
I dare say the master has told yon before." 

Lil felt hersdf colouring violently. Who was it t Not Max 
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Ah 1 she remembered now, Captain Carnegie ! — ^[ho had 

said of Alice Duncan that she was **one of God's angels". 
Why had Max spoken so differently, so lightly and peevishly, 
in his first allusions to her and his home relations 1 He had 
evidently a hearty, brotherly respect and affection for his step- 
sister at present. Was it only that strange English hatred 
of demonstrativeness which had led him to mislead his wife, 
and do injustice both to the other woman and his own good 
feelings f 

^ He has told me how . . . how devoted Miss Duncan 
was to her f ather,** she said with some embarrassm^t. 

Yes, indeed, ma'am, and to her mother too ; for no one 
could have told Mrs. Duncan wasn't her real mother ; and, 
. ' as I've heard from Mrs. Berkley, Miss Alice didn't know it 
herself, till she was quite a big girl, and nearly cried herself 
sick the day her father told her. I believe she'd have 
cut off her hand any day to serve Mrs. Dimcan; and my 
dear lady was nigh as fond of her, and depended on her as 
if she had been her own daughter; though of course she 
couldn't hdp making more of Mr. Max." 

''But I suppose Miss Duncan's father made more of her; 
so that was only fair," said Lil, trying to smile and speak as 
if she were merely pursuing the conversation for the sake of 
kindness and affability. 

'' Colonel Duncan, ma'am, never made much of anybody 
except his wife. He didn't like children : spoilt ones least 
of ail; and perhaps because he thought my mistress did 
spoil Mr. Max he wouldn't do the same by Miss Alice. She 
had a sad time, poor young lady, after my lady died, and her 
step-brother went to college ; but she was just as sweet and 
cheerful as ever through the whole of it ; and even in her 
great trouble, when any one with half an eye could see as 

her heart was breaking within her Do you feel the breeze 

nicely there, ma'am 1 you look very pale — she never gave 
way, or shut herself up or even left off for a day reading 
to and amusing her papa, just as she was in the habit of 
doing." 

Lil had turned her face towards the window, perhaps in 
search of that faint summer breeze. It did not bring much 
eolour to her white cheeks, as she asked in a low, constrained 
voice : 

"What trouble?" 
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"Mr, Melville's death, ma'am : tlie gentleBian, you know, 
as she was to hare been married to. He and his family 
were among her oldest friends, seeing as their place is quite 
near to the Lodge, as the Golouel's cottage in Scotland is 
called ; but he was murdered, as maybe youVe heard, ma'am, 
in a rising among the natives out in some f urrin^ place ; and 
it pretty nigh killed my poor young lady at the time : all 
the more that her one comfort would have been to be with 
his people ; and the Colonel was terribly jealous both of him 
and them.'* 

Lil looked np indignantly. 

" Bat how wicked of him ! How cruel ! " she exclaimed 
with quick girlish warmth, which made Palmer like her. 

''Well, ma'am, he was a selfish gentleman; and Miss 
Duncan is one of those who don't know what self is. The 
way she used to stand up for Mr. Max (if you'll excuse me 
saying it) would have made you love her, though you hadn't 
wanted to ; and it angered her father dreadfully ; yet when 
her own trouble came, it often used to go to my heart to see 
her come down in the morning with her poor eyes ringed 
round with signs of the tears which she wouldn't vex him by 
shedding in the day. Which dress will you please to wear 
this evening, ma'am i " 

. "I — I don't care, .any one, the black lace," said Lil 
huskily. Her face was turned away again, and the tears 
were running down her own cheeks. It was not for a few 
minutes that she said, with something of fresh indignation 
in her voice : 

" I wonder you can leave such a mistress to come to me." 

" And you are right, ma'am, I coidd not — ^if you will let 
me make so bold as to say so — ^but that she urged me to do 
it. She knew Scotland didn't agree with me ; and she said 
that if her home was to be with Lady Melville she would 
. have no needVf a maid of her own, as Miss Janie's w(»nan 
could wait on both of them; ande.that Mr. Lorimer-had a 
fancy to have me back because of my having been wi<^ 
his mother. Miss Alice said it would please her for me 
to be with you ; and I hope, ma'am, I shall be able to please 
• you too. Would you not like to take a little sleep now, till 
the dressing-bell rings 1 I have put all your things ready." 

Lil said that she would, and Palmer went noiselessly, 
away ; but there was no sleep for her young mistress in the 
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hour that followed. . With keen fiympathy and generous 
remorse she was seeing the picture of this martyred, selfless 
life, refb of home and mother, father, and lover, cramped in 
its friendships, stinted in its natural prerogatives, and crushed 
in the love and flower of its womanhood — ^heside her own, so 
selfish, so frivolous, so full of vague discontents and rebellious 
wilfulnesses. And she had dared to mock at this other one, 
to call it grim, illiberal, and sanctimonious : she whose hand 
bad helped (however innocently) to deal the heaviest blow 
that had yet fallen on it : who was now reigning in the place 
in which (but for Max's marriage with her) his sister might 
have found comfort even for her widowed affections for many 
years to come. 

It did not occur to Lil, in the personal humility which was 
deeply present in her, that had she been as selfish and 
heartless as she considered herself, all this would not have 
afflicted her at all On the contrary, she went down to 
dinner with such a sense of guilt on her, that when Alice 
spoke to her she could not smile, and only answered in 
embarrassed monosyllables: preferring- to listen when she 
could to the brother and sister's familiar cbat and interchange 
of question and reminiscence on a thousand matters which 
would have been Greek to her, if Miss Duncan, with the 
gentle grace which seemed part of her character, had not 
turned io her jBvery now and then with an explanatory word. 
They all went into the drawing-room together after dinner, 
and Lil found, to her great relief, that instead of seeming 
angry with her for her taciturnity and stiffness during the 
meal. Max was quite kind in urging her to rest in the comer 
of the settee, and amuse herself by gazing out at the moon- 
light drawing weird pictures in black and white of the stately 
elm-trees on the silvered lawn, and glittering on heaps of 
wan white roses and regal lilies as with a rain of diamonds : 
the while he and Alice at the piano 'discoursed sweet 
music from sundry old books bearing the faded initials of 
tbeir several names. 

On coming down from the bed-room indeed earlier in the 
afternoon he had gone to his step-sister with the eager question : 

** Well, what do you think of herl " uttered with such half- 
defiant, wholly boyish anxiety that Alice could not help 
amiMng as she answered cordially : 

"Why, Max, I never saw any one so beautiful. The 
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plKHograph 70a sent me did not half tell what a bonnj 
creature she was ; and it is a sweet bonniness too. ' I could 
not wonder at any one falling in love with her." 

Max looked as he felt, intensely gratified. Except from 
Erlscourt this was the heartiest commendation of his choice 
he had yet heard ; and he valued his sister^s opinion more 
than he would have liked to own. 

I am glad you think so/' he said, laughing. felt sure 
you'd like her, and you haren't seen her at all at her host. 
She wasn't like herself just now ; hut you musiai't think 
she's cold usually. She didn't mean it ; she told me ea It 
was only the strangeness — and that she was tired, and — ^and 
aU that." 

I hope you didn't oblige her to tell you so," said Alice 
pleasantly. Do you think I can't fancy how she felt, poor 
child 1 a stranger to the place and us, and just crossing the 
threshold of a home which she had never seen before, and 
yet which she knew was to be hers for life. Most women 
would feel solemn at such a moment ; but no one with eyes 
in their head could look into those beautiful ones of hers and 
think her cold,** 

**Ah, well, I'm glad you didn't," said Max, relieved. 
" Somehow the London women didn't seem to get on with 
her at all ; but you always manage to understand everybody ; 
and that was why I wanted you to oome and be a friend 
to her." 

1 would be that to any wife of youis, if she would let 
me, dear ; but it comes easy with such a ahy, winsome- 
looking thing as this. Is she delicate, Max f I hope you 
didn't let her tire herself too much before starting. She 
looks a very tender plants and one that I doubt you'll have 
to take good care ol" 

Max felt rather uncomfortable. It certainly was the case 
that he had got into the way of late of letting his wife ran 
after him, and wait on him much more than he would at all 
have imagined himself doing in the first days of his married 
life ; and that only that morning she had been folding coats, 
cording books, and strapping portmanteaus, while he reclined 
in an easy-chair, and read the morning paper. Perhaps it 
was her tacitly-assumed inferiority, or the fact that she 
herself was a very " willing horse which had made him 
permit these things ; but Alice's words, gently as they were 
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spoken, gave him, as they so often did, an nncomfort^Me 
twinge ; and ho was glad to escape the subject by exclaiming : 
" By the way, Ally, I don't wonder at your admiring Lil, 
for — iVs rather amusing, and, 'pon my word, it never struck 
xue before — but do you know you're not at all unlike one 
another. Kow, you needn't laugh as if you thought that was 
a bit of soft sawder to 'come over' you with, as our old 
nurse used to say. I don't mean that your features are the 
same; and, of course, you are taller and larger made than 
she; but the shape of your face, and your fairness, and 
something in your eyes (what is itl the colour, or the ex- 
pression when: you're both looking grave) is wonderfully 
alike ; and I saw it plainly just now when you were standing 
together." 

Alice Duncan did not laugh. On the contrary, a sudden 
light and flush had oome into the face he was speaking of, 
and she broke in on his words with unwonted excitement. 

** Do you really think so 1 I — it never occurred to me ; 

"but, oh ! I wonder if it was — ^if it could have been she " 

She stopped shorty the last word faltering on her lips. What- 
ever the thought suggested, it was one which brought with it 
a rush of memory too painful to be put into words ; and with 
the long instinct of self-repression, rendered facile by custom, 
she turned aside, pressing her fingers tightly together, while 
the tears, which for a moment had welled up into those 
patient eyes, were slowly driven back again. But when Max, 
after a laughing reiteration of his assertiGin, and an entreaty 
that she would not be overcome by the flattering import of it, 
had gone off to the stables, Miss Duncan went to her own 
room, and, unlocking a little cabinet which stood on the 
table by the bed> took from it a letter written on foreign 
note-paper, limp and worn with oft perusing, and read and 
re-read one passage in it, looking between whiles at the 
reflection of herself in the long mirror opposite. 

It was certainly no beautiful sylph-like girl she saw stand- 
ing there, but a woman of eight-and-twenty, with a full, nobly- 
moulded flgure, clad in plain, deep mourning, unrelieved save 
by a tiny band of white at the throat and wrists ; an oval, 
fair-complexioned face with grave blue eyes, liquid and 
simple as % child's, biit with all a woman's earnestness in 
their dear depths ; and fair, soft hair, unbrightened by the 
gold which glinted on every thread of Lil's, and drawn simply 

16 
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back in a waying line from her face into a cdl at the back, 
and confined by a broad snood of white crape. 

It had been one of Colonel Duncan's pet ^'fads" that 
Scotch maidens should wear the Scottish snood, and those 
who knew the tender fidelity of his daughter's temperam^t^ 
were not surprised at her continuing after his death to comply 
with any of those minor rules (not affecting others) on which 
he had insisted in his lifetime, but the bright bine ribbon 
snood had been exchanged for this white one when she first 
came down in her mourning dress after the tidings of Frank 
Melville's murder ; and those who saw it, and knew ber best, 
knew too that it was as a badge of widowhood more than 
virginity, that she wore it now, and that it would never be 
changed as long as life lasted in her. l^ow as she gazed at 
herself the tears rose afresh to her eyes, and she murmured : 

I can't see it ; but if he did — li it was so, I should be 
inclined to love her still more. But Max said she did not 
know him : had only seen him once. I wonder if he could 
have been mistaken. Perhaps she will tell me herself soon. 
She must know I would give half my life for one word of 
himl" 



CHAPTER IIL 

A KAMB FROM THE PAST. 

"My love is strengthened, though more weak in seeming, 
I love not less, though less the love appear." 

Shake8peam*9 SamisU, 

For a fearful time 
We can keep down the flood-gates of the heart ; 
But we must draw them some time, or 'twill burst, 
And drain itself too dry." — PhUijf BaxUy. 

" Letting 1 dare not wait upon I would." — Maebcih, Act I. 

Lil's first awakening on the following morning was to 
sensations of more courage and cheerfulness than those which 
had oppressed her the evening before, and gone so far to spoil 
all the pleasures of her home-coming. Perhaps physical 
fatigue had in a certain degree contributed to tbe terror of 
depression which had overcome her then; or perhaps her 
sister^in law's graceful calm of manner, and the way in which 
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(while receiving every affectionate attention from her) she, 
Lil/had been let alone, and not forced to talk or exert 
herself, had had a reassuring effect. Anyhow, when she 
opened her eyes after a good night's sleep, and saw the 
sunshine dancing in through every chink and cranny of the 
careftdly-drawn curtams on the large, yet cosy room; the 
dainty chintz hangings and covers flowered over with roses, 
and lined with glossy pink; the luxurious sofa and arm- 
chairs ; the writing-table, with all its carefully-arranged appur- 
tenances and adorned with a great china bowl of deep blue 
Valauris full of honeysuckle; the high wainscoting and 
mantel-shelf in fluted white wood, and pretty inlaid furniture 
of American birch and walnut ; the pictures and engravings ; 
chief of all, the half-length portrait of a beautiful young 
woman in a low-necked dress, smiling at her with Max's 
eyes from the post of honour over the fire-place; she felt 
her heart beating fast with a kind of wondering pleasure, an 
innocent self-importance in her own persomJity and sur- 
roundings, new and agreeable enough to make her glad to lie 
still for some minutes and enjoy the sensation without seeking 
to improve on or disturb it. 

Ma^ had risen early, and gone out without disturbing her, 
and all around was a silence and stillness for which the 
last four months in London had left her entirely unpre-, 
pared ; and which, in itself, seemed to give her mind room 
for wider and calmer thoughts than she had been capable 
of yesterday. 

To her warm-hearted and impulsive nature, never given to 
churlish suspicions of her fellow-creatures, or withholding of 
the meed due to them until tested by lengthened experience, 
it was only too clear that, accidentally or not, her husband 
had allowed her to fall into an entirely erroneous opinion of 
his step-sister, and one which he neither shared nor wished 
her to maintain. Had he felt otherwise, however, Lil could 
not have done so. There was no single thing in Alice Dun- 
can's face, voice, or manner, in her bemng towards herself, or 
in all she heard of her from others, which did not impress her 
with a sense of womanly sweetness and integrity : a delicacy 
bom, not of good manners only, but of ready sympathy and 
j^erfect unselfishness, which moved her young sister-in-law 
with a strange longing to cUng to her and confide in her, as 
if, instead of a stranger, she were a sister indeed : one like, 
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and yet differing from and even belter than, those for iyhom 
the girl's heart so often ached with fruitless yearnings- 

And this was the worst of it I To feel this longing, this 
sense of perfect trust and security that if gratified it would 
not be disappointed, and not to be aUe to gratify it: to 
know that by no fault of. her own^ rather by a terrible mis- 
fortune, she was shut out from the friendship which might 
have been so valuable, the tenderness which seemed so all- 
embracing it mUst surely have had some fibres to twine 
round hers. 

All of a sudden there came back to her that conversation 
with Frank Melville at the Quinfa Disgraciada, and she 
understood, as nothing in the past— not even Carnegie's 
brut$d explanations — had ever made her understand before, 
of whom he had been, thinking when he spoke of women 
being the good angels and guiding pole-stars of their homes, 
however adverse in outward seeming the latter might be : of 
the power for external good in their own truth and nobleness, 
and of the reward attendant thereon. It was not of her he 
had been thinking I She had not been in his mind at all ; 
but rather this gracious, noble, sweet-natured woman, whose 
life had so well fitted her both to be his wife and point the 
moral of all he said ; and there had been no slightest call for 
lil's maidenly trepidations or her hasty flight to check further 
outpourings. She could see it all now,"* as in a flash of light, 
reflected from those sweet, sad eyes, which had looked into 
hers as Alice Duncan kissed her in the carriage : see it with 
no petty anger or offence ; but with a humbled consciousness 
that the fact of her previous misinterpretation of it formed 
a sort of justification of Captain Carnegie's, taunts^ and an 
additional, bar against acceptance of her sister-in-law's manifest 
goodwill. 

Morally timid, and even cowardly, as Lil might be, there 
was no meanness or dishonesty in her character. It was as 
impossible to . her to take kindness or affection to which she 
had no right j or of which (no matter how) she had rendered 
herself unworthy, as it would have been to pilfer from a 
neighbour's purse or larder; while to confess to Alice the 
share she had had in bringing about the great misfortune of 
the latte/s life, and leave it to the other woman's liobility of 
character to accept or reject her in consequence, was rendered 
equally impossible by her previous silence .to Max and her 
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prbmiso to Carnegie. She could not tell her eister-in-kw 
>nrhat she had lyithheld from her husband, neither could she 
tell her part without telling her the whole : more especially 
if Carnegie had been right when he said that such knowledge 
would only add a more cruel bitterness to the pain of Mel- 
ville's loss in the hearts of his betrothed wife and family. 

"No, there was nothing for it but to hold her peace, and 
(in order that she might do so) to. avoid anything like 
intimacy or confidences with Alice Duncan, no matter how 
delightful either might seem, or how difficult such avoidance 
might be. If she had been silly or vain or imprudent 
before, she must pay the penalty for it now. It would 
be a very cruel one, and all the more so because her fellow- 
-victim ^and unconscious judge was a person so lovable in 
herself, and so manifestly willing to love her ; but at least 
it would have the redeeming sweetness of self-sacrifice 
(always dear to young imaginings) in it. If Alice still 
suflered, as every intonation of her voice, every fold of her 
' black gown told that she suffered for her lov^s death, Lil 
-would «uffer with her. She would not be the selfish, happy 
bride, exulting in a gain which only accentuated her sister's 
loss.. She would bear her share of the burden, and take 
comfort at least in the thought that she had lifted it 
voluntarily. 

A knock at tlie door heralded the entiunce of Palmer 
with a cup of tea, and the question of when she would 
like to dress ; and not only roused her from these reflections^ 
but brought back the pleasanter sense of her new mistress- 
ship. She became eager to get up ; and as soon as the maid 
was gone, sprang out of bed, and drawing aside the window- 
curtaius looked eagerly out. 

A pleasant prospect for any one to gaze on lay before her. 
Still more for the young South American brought up among 
no more picturesque or verdant surroundings than rectangular 
streets of stuccoed houses, with glimpses of bright blue sea at 
the ond of each; or miles on miles of arid pasture-land, 
covered with yellowish grass; shallow, muddy arroyos 
bordered by stunted willows ; and here and there an isolated 
adobe ranch, fenced in by a hedge of sun-blackened, dusty 
cacti. The bed-room here looked out on the same view as the 
drawing-room beneath; but seen in the morning sunshine, 
with the golden ligl\t shining over everything, the mossy 
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greenness of tbe lawn, the deep shadows of the cedais and 
feathery ones of the jlimes which fringed it round, ^d, in 
conjunction with an invisible wire fence, divided it from the 
park beyond ; the pretty river, blue and jocund in the sun- 
shine, brown and glassy in the shadows, the tall trees fringing 
it on its further side ; the tower of the village church and 
gabled vicarage just peeping through the )x)ughs, and giving 
a suggestion of neighbouring but sufficiently distant human 
intercourse; the deep-hued masses of colour in the trim 
flower-beds, the scent of roses and jasmine and new-mown 
hay, the song and twitt^ of a thousand birds ; more than 
all, the sweet, pure air, full of delicate coolness and invigor- 
ation, helped to fill her with a wonder of delight, and she 
made haste to bathe and dress, tiying not to show her un- 
accustomedness to assistance in the latter task ; and looking 
so entrancingly fresh and lovely when it was finished, and 
the last toud^ had been given to her shining hair and dainty 
morning gown, that Palmer could not help exclaiming : 

^'Dear me, ma'am, what a pleasure it must be to dresd 
you for a ball ! I should think there couldn't be another 
lady who would look so beautiful." 

lal laughed at her with good-tempered, girlish pleasure 
in the compliment, and made haste down-«taiis to the 
breakfast-room, where Max and his step-sister were already 
waiting for her ; but she received a little shock of surprise, 
when, after the morning greeting had been exchanged, her 
husband, colouring very much, said : 

"lil, we are going to — to have family prayers. We 
always did before, in my mother's time, and Alice thinks 
it would be a pity not — not to go on in the same way, eh % 
What do you think 1" 

"If Oh, I think it would be very nice, Max," lil said, 
rather breathlessly; for hitherto she had never seen any 
signs of religious feeling in her husband, but, on the contrary, 
had felt any expression of her own checked by his lightness of 
tone respecting it. To see him seat himself at the head of the 
table, and open the huge family bible, while all the servants 
filed in with subdued and solemn faces, and took their seats on 
a row of chairs facing him, was a new revelation to the young 
wife, and suggested the idea that Max in his own home 
might again be a difiterent Max from the London or South 
American one; but the majestic beauty of the sacred wotda 
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'which followed y and the low-toned fervour of Alice Duncan's 
responses to the brief and simple prayers, brought a new 
rash of feeling with them; and i^e rose from her knees, 
not only soothed and calmed beyond expectation, but with 
a sense of having in some sort assisted at the consecration 
of the new life just beginning : a state of mind upon which 
Max's abrupt transition to hunying breakfast, and launching 
out vituperations against some one who had not answered a 
letter as expected, acted with an almost painful shock. 

Familiarity, as we all know, however, breeds contempt} 
and even such sacred personages as bishops and rectors have 
been known at times to regard the ceremony of family 
prayers in a somewhat perfunctory light. Poor Max was no 
more consciously irreverent than any other young man of 
his age and de son Hide; but, having a distinct vision in his 
mind of his step-father seated in the place he now occupied, 
and leading the psalms in a harsh Scotch accent, while he 
himselff with one mischievous eye on Alice's imploring face, 
was endeavouring to project a dried pea in such a manner 
as to take the elder gentleman in the calf of the leg, and yet 
give no testimony of whence it came ; he might be excused 
for exhibiting a certain amount of mingled embarrassment 
and levity at finding himself for the first time in the same 
official position. 

The rest of the day passed as if on wings, and so did 
iboso that followed : so swiftly indeed that Lil scarcely knew 
where they went, and certainly had no time for thought, or 
anything beyond the affairs of the moment as they occurred. 
There was the house to inspect, first of all; and though 
nothing more than a square-built, moderately-sized family 
residence, of the Georgian era and the style with which 
Caldecott's picture-books have so much familiarised us of 
late I it was of course deeply interesting to Lil, not only as 
the first English country house, even on a small scale, that 
she had ever been in, but as her husband's birth-place, and 
the scene of all his childish exploits and adventures. There 
were the grounds too ; the high-walled kitchen-gardens, lined 
round with plums and peaches and cherries, white and 
crimson, and crammed with vegetables, many of which lil 
only knew by name, and scarcely that ; the park, scarcely 
Lig enough to be worthy of the title, but beautiful with fine 
eld thorn-trees and stately elms, and giving dignity to the 
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houBo which it embraced ; the village, which was about half 
a* mile distant, tind reached by an avenue of limes with the 
Kennet water-meadows on either side; the grey, square- 
towered Norman church with its *^ High " vicar, and haird- 
working, anxious-looking " vicaress ", fresh-comers since Max's 
hoyhood, and nervously anxious to "make sure " of the new 
Squire and his wife, and ascertain the soundness " of their 
proclivities ; the servants, the cottage tenantry, even the 
animals, especially Max's horse, a strong brown hunter, who 
seemed to take pleasure in the pressure of Lil's soft cheek 
against his glossy neck ; as well as in her enthusiastic delight 
over his perfections and those of the iidy little mare appro- 
priated to her own brougham. 

There was so much to do and see and enjoy, and Max was 
so proud and happy in being showman where everything 
turned either on himself or his family, that Lil was con- 
stantly out and about with him, and therefore saw less of 
her sister-in-law than she had anticipated ; though the pain- 
ful interest which she felt in the latter made her keenly 
conscious throughout of the delicate imobtrusiveness which 
kept Alice in the background whenever she was not really 
wanted ; as well as of the constant tact and thoughtfulness 
with which (while assisting her brother's wife to commence 
her new rule over the establishment on the same lines of 
comfort and ordei'liness for which it had always been notori- 
ous) she tried to make it appear that the success was owing 
to Lil's undivided efforts, and to ingratiate her in every way 
with those under her. 

There are no people more critical, bigoted, and hard to 
please than servants, paupera, and those of the lower orders 
that happen to be dependent on you generally ; and despite 
all Lil's real eagerness to fill her new position well and 
worthily, her pretty readiness to learn, and frank acceptance 
of her blunders, more especially of her warm, impulsive 
sympathy with the poor and suffering in the neighbourhood, 
she might more easily than not have made enemies, and 
provoked disrespect, jealousy, or rebellion, if it had not been 
for the clear eye, soft voice, and ready hands always at her 
service, though never obtruded or officious. 

Also in that still more crucial period, when the local and 
county families began to call, and Max (with customary male 
selfishness) beat a prompt retreat, Lil would hardly haver 
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^ known wliat to do, or how to avoid .the pit-falls which in 
LiOtidon had so oftea engulfed her nnwaxy feet, but for Alice, 
who told her all about the people beforehand, described their i 
various idiosyncrasies and claims to intimacy, deference, or 
simple politeness ; and by her own frankly-shown liking and 
admiration fear the beautiful young foreigner reigning in her 
place, contributed greatly to the good reception given to the 
latter by their countcy neighbours. 

Max was delighted at the unexpected smoothness with 
-which the wheels of life seemed to be running, and told Lil 
with good-humouied, patronage that she was immensely 
improved ; and he only wondered she couldn't have managed 
to hit it oif as well with the people in London, and not 
shock them in the way she had done ; but Lil, in her candid 
heart, knew well to whom the real credit was due, and but 
for that nobly^meant and mistaken jesolution of hers, would 
have liked, twenty times over, to throw her arms round her 
new sister's neck, and tell her how much she loved her, and 
how grateful and indebted she was to her. 

As it was, the shyness and reserve in her manner towards 
Miss Duncan were all the more marked for being so difficult 
to keep up ; and by-and-bye attracted some displeased atten- 
tion from her husband himself. 

" I really can't understand you, lil," ho said one day. 
**What makes you so freezing and disagreeable in your 
manner to Alice 1 I^otliing can be kinder or more affectionate 
than ahe is to you. She always seems to be helping you, 
and yet never puts herself forward, or takes anything on 
hforself in the way some elder sisters do ; but you hardly 
ever kiss her, or seem to like to be left alone with her for a 
moment ; and even when she talks to you of your own home 
and the people there, you answer her shortly, and as if you 
were afraid of committing yourself in some way. I can't 
understand you." 

Lil blushed violently. 

" But Max, in — in London you did not like me to talk 
about Monte San Felipe and the girls. You said so, don't 
you remember, and how you made me cry because I thought 
it so mikii^d of you 1 " 

♦ " Pshaw 1 that was different, and I didn't mean to be 
unkind to you, you silly girl, or make you cry either. It 
was only because I didn't want the people there to be 
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kugbing at you, or thinking yon ontlfOidish and qnc^. Alice 
is quite another matter, and you have no call to snnb her 
or answer like an automaton as you do when she asks you 
questions about South America. She really takes an interest 
in the place — I suppose because of poor Melville having been 
killed there. By the way, does she ever talk to yon about 
him!" 

" No," said lil, trembling. How well she knew that the 
reason was her own ceaseless care never to give Alice an 
opening for so doing. 

" Ah I Well, so much the better. After all, it's more 
than two years ago now, and I dare say she's beginning to 
forget him. There's no earthly use in going on moping for a 
person when the/re dead and gone; and she's eight-and- 
twenty now, and ought to make hay while the sun shines, if 
she's going to do it at all. I shouldn't wonder, you know, if 
she were to marry well yet; for she's a capital housekeeper, 
and has a fine figure ; and then as my sister- " 

Lil turned away with a little flash of impatience. Were 
men all the same, she wondered 1 Had they no eyes to see, 
no hearts to read the women who were so much worthier 
even than the best of them ) Max, with all his faults, was 
still the best and dearest of living men to her who was so 
sensitively conscious of her own shortcomings ; but in her 
young enthusiasm for what was better and higher than either 
of them, she could have risen up just then and made hot and 
scornful protest against the complacent shallowness of that 
sentence of his. Alice Duncan make hay while the sun 
shone ", or seek to marry on the strength of her good figure 
and housekeeping — she whose left hand bore for its sole 
ornament Frank Melville's betrothal ring, and whose beauti- 
ful eyes looked out from under that widow-like fillet with 
the perfect patience of an undying sorrow, an eternal fidelity ! 
How cotdd Max be so blind % But he Was equally so at 
present, for he even misunderstood her perish gesture, and 
answered it with grave surprise. 

''Come, come, Lil, this isn't worthy of you. You-aiight 
let me give poor Alice that much praise at least, without 
being jeaJous. I never said she was a beauty like you. But 
I see what it is, you've made up your mind to dfidike her ; 
and I suppose she knows it^ and that that's why she's going 
away." 
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- " Goinff away / Max ! " 

*^ Yes, she says the MelviUes want her, and that she is sure 
"we can do without her now. Pm sure I don't wonder she 
thinks 80 when you keep her at arm's-length in the way you 
do ; but I must say it's deuced hard that the only sister I 
have should be turned out of the home which has been hers 
all these years, and forced to take up her residence with these 
canting Scotch folks, because my wife can't put up with her 
in the house for a few weeks. I don't believe you would 
have liked it if I had treated those sisters of yours so." 

"Oh! Max — but — but indeed you are wrong," Lil 
4stammered remorsefully. For one fleeting moment a ^ilty 
throb of relief had shot through the girl's troubled breast at 
that word 'Agoing away " ; but long before her husband had 
finished spedung, the nobler spirit in her swept it away in a 
gust of self-contempt, and she answered with almost tearful 
eagerness: ^'Tou are quite wrong. I do not know any 
one — ^no, not any one, I like as much as your sister. She is 
better than the best woman I have ever known, except the 
dear Miss Madr^ras ; and I do not want her to go away from 
here. I should be miserable if she thought I did ; and I 
will go now if you like and beg her not to do so." 

In effect she did so the same day : urging her petition with 
80 much cordiality and earnestness as to take Alice by 
surprise, and almost dissipate the idea (slowly and reluc- 
tantly formed) that this fbir young sister-in-law, whom she 
herself heartily liked, was not incUned to reciprocate that 
feeling. Still she did not at once agree to the prettily urged 
request, fearing that it might have been made from a mere 
desire to please Max, who, Alice knew, wished her to stay ; 
or from that sweet natural courtesy which she had so often 
noticed in the young wife ; but that same afternoon the 
question settled itself. Lil's horse took fright at an over- 
laden corn-waggon while the ladies were out driving in a 
narrow lane, and neurly upset the brougham into a deep 
ditch at one side; and though no damage was done, and 
neither of its occupants hurt, the alarm and shaking had a 
bad effect on LO, who was not very strong at the time, and 
confined her to her room for several weeks, during which all 
talk of Miss Duncan's going away came to a natund end. 

Max, who had never seen his wife ill before, was dreadfully 
frightened and anxious, and as helpless as most men in that 
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situation ; and Alice took the burden of everytliing, comfort- 
ing, housekeeping, and nursing, -dn her shoulders ; devoting 
herself to the latter task especially with so much tenderness 
and efficiency that Lil's heart at times felt like to burst' irith 
the pain of kefeping anything from this good angel, who 
seemed to have been raised up for the comfort and benefit of 
her life. It was impossible to maintain the old reserve when 
she was being watched over and tended with a cheerful, 
loving solicitude which Liz could scarcely have equalled, and 
only a mother have surpassed ; and as suffering and confine- 
ment showed up her own sweetness of temper and child-like 
gratitude, the two f^t drawn more and more to each other; 
and one day in particular Lil could not refirain from lifting 
Alice's hand, as it lay on the pillow beside her, to her lips 
and miirmuring : 

^ How good, how verif good you are to me ! " Btrt when 
Alice laughed and bending down kissed Iiot cheek with the 
answer : "Is it good, pray, to like taking care of my pretty 
little .sister 1" Lil shrank uOTVOusly away again, and turned 
her face aside, paining her gentlo nurse as much as she 
puzzled her by the repeliant action. 

Another time, however, Alice had been sitting by the 
invalid^s couch of an evening, talking of what lil loved best 
to hear — the life she and Max had led as children — until the 
other girl had been led in return to describe that led by her- 
self and her sisters-: speaking with more and more vivacity 
under the influence of her listener's unaffected interest and 
sympathy, until some sudden recollection connected with the 
word she was uttering made her falter, flush up, and add 
abruptly: 

" But all that is stupid. You will be saying, like Max, that 
we were a parcel of savages out there. Please go on wiUi 
what you were telling me about him before." 

" No, do you go on," said Alice quickly ; " it is not stupid 
to me. How could it bel You were speaking of the 
English cemetery, the * Camp Santo', as you call it — Lil, 
don't you know- — do you want me to tell you that there is 
no place in all the world I care more to hear about : would 
give more to seel I know that I never shall; that*' — the 
patient eyes filling suddenly with tears, — ^*Hhere will always be 
that great ocean between me and the spot where — ^But you 
know it. You have been there often; and Max eays you 
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saw him onca Can ym. — I have wanted to ask yon so often ^ 
— can you teLl me amjthing about him — ^how he looked — ^his 
death—^tl^e grave where they . . . her voice had broken 
altogether. Even her wonted self-^x^mmand had disappeared 
before the overmastering rush of feeling so long and patiently 
kept under ; and Lil was white as death, and trembling all 
over.' She asked in a hoarse, almost rough tone : 

" You want to know about — Mr. Melville. Were not you 
told 

" How he died I Yes, one of his brother-officers — an old 
friend — wroto to dear Lady Melville, and told her; but 
though ho said it was an accident, it seemed so confused — 
letters tell so little ; and you were there. You must have 
heard." Alice's soft voice had grown piteous in its per* 
sistency, and Lil felt as if she could bear it no loQger* She 
was almost beside herself with the strain. 

"What should / hearl" she said, desperately. "His 
friends would be much more likely to know all about it. 
There are so many things of that sort taking place out there, 
and so manj^ oflQcers. 1 couldn't recollect half of them if J 
tried. Oh, please don't talk about triste things. He — he 
was very — nice, I dare say ; but— — " 

But Alice had risen ; not angrily ; only showing how much 
she was wounded by her sudden paleness. 

"Pon't I " she said, ia the low, quick tone of intense pain. 
'M am sorry I spoke of it. I thought — but it was a mis- 
take. I see you did not know him. We will not speak of 
it again, Lil," • 

She went out of the room as she spoke, and Lil was left 
half-wild with remorse* and self -disgust What had she said 1 
She rcally did not know, save that the hard, flippant tone of 
it jarred on her own ears; and that she had been almost 
hysterical with the inability to decide what to say and what 
to bold back. If (mly she could have put her arms round 
Alice's neck and told her all : could have put into her hands 
the little bunch of withered bay-leaves and English violets 
lying at that moment in a shabby old writing-4esk at the 
bottom of a trunk, and belonging by every sacred right to 
the betrothed wife of the man from whose grave they had 
been taken 1 She even called, Alice I Alice ! " as the door 
closed ; but her voice was weak and uncertain, and Alice did 
not hear. When the sisters-in-law next met it was in the 
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presence of others ; and though Miss Dancan's manner to Lil 
showed no change or lessening in its usual affectionate kind- 
ness, the suhject in question was not again aUuded to by 
either ; and Lil never knew what Alice had thought of her 
conduct. 

She was well, and about again a few days after this ; but 
her ilhiess had left her paler and more delicate-looking ; and 
as Max was expecting &lscourt and some other friends from 
London for the shooting, he persuaded his step-sister to stay 
on through the autumn, and help Lil to entertain them. 

He ran up to town for a couple of days in September on a 
visit to his gun-maker's and other thidesmen; and Lil was 
expecting him back one evening, and singing very contentedly 
to herself over her work in the library where she was sitting, 
when he startled her by coming into the room a couple of 
hours before he was expected to be due, and exclaiming : 

" Where's Alice 1 Oh, Lil, my darling, you're there ! How 
are you?" Then after a hasty embrace: "Look here, what's 
this Larkins tells me about * Brown Butterfly ' having lamed 
himself) I must see the vet about it at once ; and I wanted 
Alice ; I've not come down alone." 

"Not alone, Max dearl Why, who is^ with youl Not 
Lord Erlscourtl" 

" No, oh no ; an old friend I met at the station here : a man 
I liadn't seen for years, and didn't recognise a bit ; though I 
know the governor thought he was sweet on Alice onca He 
was actually on his way here to see us ; and the best of the 
joke is, that he has only just come back to England, had seen 
the Colonel's death in the ' Times ', but not our marriage, and 
thinks I'm a bachelor still, and that Ally is keeping house for 
me. I thought I'd say nothing till I enlightened him by an 
introduction to you." 

" Me, Max ! What a schoolboy you are still, but what is 
his namel Alice can't see him yet, for she has gone to 
Hungerford, and won't be back till nearly dinner-time." 

"That's a bore, for I must go and see * Butterfly' this 
moment. Larkins says he's up at the village now with the 
vet. Couldn't you go into the drawing-room and explain 
matters to the fellow for me, Lil 1 Say I'll be back in ten 
minutes. He's a naval man, just from China, but be may 
know something of your parts for all I can say, and his name 
is Carnegie — James Carnegie" 
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CHAPTEB rV. 

THE DAY OP RECKONINO. 

''Friends meet to part, Love lan^lis at faith, 
Tnte foes once met are joined nil death." — Byrcn, 

"To hnild np a life's happiness is a work of time and labour, aided 
by great good fortnne ; to ruin and shatter it utterly is a question of a 
snort halShonr even where no ill luck intervenes." — Lawrmoe, 

**A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright ; 
But a lie which is half a truth is a harder matter to fight." 

Tennyson^ 

James CAnifEGiE/" For a moment the room seemed to reel 
round with Lil, and she neither heard nor saw anything. 
She could not even have told how her husband left the room, 
or whether he said anything else first ; and yet she had not 
fainted in the common acceptation of the word. When her 
senses came back to her from the giddy swirl in which she 
had lost them, she was still standing just where she had 
sprung to meet Max on his entrance, her face towards the 
door, and her work flung down in a little white heap on the 
floor, as it had dropped from her hands in the joj of seemg 
her husband's faca 

Did anything tell her, as her glance rested on it, that she 
would never lift it up or go on with it again ? 

She eatdd not realise this news so suddenly brought to her. 
James Carnegie— Captain Carnegie, her one bitter enemy, the 
man whose implacable hatred on his lost friend's account had 
shadowed all her life of late, and whom she had prayed never 
to see in this world again, A^'^— a guest in her own house, 
waiting for her to receive him ! Oh, it was too horrible, too 
unnatural ( Providence could not mean to be so cruel as to 
crush her now when after so many troubles and anxieties she 
was just beginning to breathe freely, and look forward to a 
peaceful future. And yet she could not have dreamt the 
name ! Impossible, dreadful as it seemed, it must be true ; 
and she might be thankful that she had had even this warning, 
instead of being apprised of the doom before her by meeting 
Carnegie fiist, and without any preparation, in her hushand's 
presence. Kow at least she had a moment to think, to collect 
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herself, to decide what to do, so far at Jleast as her sick and 
throbbing brain would help her to decide anything. 

Suppose she were to refuse to see him : to ring for her 
jnaid, and, pleading faintness or sudden illness, retire to her 
bed and stay there during the space of the man's visit ? He 
could not stay long with the lady of the house ill, and when 

he went But what might he not say, what harm might he 

not do before he went) Max would tell him of his marriage, 
and where it took place. Carnegie would learn who she was ; 
and then . . . Oh ! she could not risk ii Better far to ^ce him^ 
to take advantage of the brief, blessed absence of her husband 
and sister-in-law, and speak to him, plead with him, if need 
be, npt to break the silence which chiefly in compliance with 
lier promise to him she had so painfully kept. He had parted 
with her under the influence of strong, {Missionate feeling, 
with threats, almost execrations, excusable only imder the 
stress of anguish for his friend's murder; but that was two 
years ago. He had had time to look at thiogs in a calmer 
and different light : perhaps to regret his harshness to a 
guiltless and moat unhappy girl. He might be :wrilling to 
believe in ond even befriend her now ; and in any case the 
moments were slipping by. Max might return at any second, 
and her only safety was in speed. On the impidse of a 
courage bom of terror and despair nj^ore than hope, she pushed 
open the double -doors which separated the library from the 
drawing-room, and entered. 

August that year had been eveu unusut^lly hot and dry, 
ending in heavy thunderstorms; and, as is often the case 
under such circumstances, September set in with drenching 
rains and equinoctial gales, laying the corn flat wherever 
farmers had not yet got it in, scattering tl^e lawns with torn- 
off leaves and rose-petals, washing gireat hole^ in the gravel- 
walks, and turning the brown stubble-flelds and sheltered 
coppices into marshy puddles. This afternoon the rain had 
ceased ; but only for a time, as was evident by the weight of 
angry, ink-black clouds, drifting low overhead, and making it 
almost dusk at five o'clock in the pretty, flower-filled drawing- 
room, where Captain Carnegie was standing when Lil entered. 

Had it been far darker, however, she would have had no 
difficulty in reeognising the too well-known figin^e, lean and 
square-shouldered, with head and whiskers of angry red hair, 
outlined against an oblong space of dull grey window; but 
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with him it -was different ; and as he turned round atr the 
souiid of her dress on the carpet, he only took in at first a 
general impression of a graceful, fair-haired woman in black 
silk coming to meet him, anul stepped hastily forward with 

the exclamation, " Miss Duncan-- " uttered in tones of the 

most cordial pleasure. It died on his lips, however, almost 
before spoken, and all further greeting was swallowed up in 
a stare of such blank^ shocked incredulity, that Lil shrank 
from it almost as much as from the slowly-stammered words 
which followed. 

" You ! Lil Hardy liere / I must be dreatning." 

Lil did not speak at once. With a great efibrt she came 
a little further into the room, and dropped as if mechanically 
into a seai by the fire which had been lighted out of regard 
for her tropical chilliness. She was shivering then as she said : 

" Yes, it is L I knew you would not expect to see me, 

Captain Carnegie. Did not Max tell you, however ^ 

Max! Max Lorimer, do you mean? No; he told me 
nothing about you." 

But about himself, that he had been in South America 
since . . . since I saw you V* 

" He in South America? No ; I never heard of it. But — 
but do you mean to say that you made his acquaintance 
there. Miss Hardy; that you are living in England now, and 
have got invited here . . . hei-e, to his sister^s home ! Good 
heavens I does he — does she know who you are 9 " 

Lil was silent for a moment ; then she looked up at him 
with a kind of sorrowful, pathetic dignity. 

" I am his wife," she said very slowly. 

There was a dead silence. The woman had not moved 
again or tamed away her gaze, and Captain Carnegie stood in 
front of her, fixing her with the same fixed, incredulous stare 
as that which had come over his face in the first instant of 
recognition. 

His wife I You 1 He said then, " I— I don't believe 
you. You may be jesting with me, Miss Hardy j but even 
you would not be capable of tlmtJ* 

The colour rose a little in Lil's cheek. Till then no snow 
could have been whiter. 

" No, I am not jesting," she said, with a calm of tone and 
manner which the trembling knees on which her clasped 
hands rested altogether belied. How could I jest — with 
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youl I am not Miss Hardy now. Max Lorimer is my 
husband ; and for that reason I must not let you speak to 
me as you are doing. It would not be right to him that I 
should; but I will tell you — you have the right to be 
sutpris^ — I will tell you how ^" 

^ How Alice Duncan's brother was beguiled into mariying 
the girl through whom her betrothed husband had already 
been murdered! Thank yon, Mrs, Ixmmery but I would 
rather not hear. I can understand the process by x)ast 
experience, you know. Let me congratulate yotf instead — ^if 
you don't turn me out of your house for my plain speaking 
before I can do so ; and let me assure you also that I could 
never pay you a greater compliment than in my wonder at 
seeing you here. I don't now.'' 

•* Captain Carnegie ! " 

"Not at you, at any rata Nature never made conscience- 
stricken cowards of the Miss Hardys, as I am aware. The 
person I do wonder at is your husband. He was a spoilt, 
thoughtless lad when I knew him, bat that he should have 
ousted and insulted a sister so devoted to him as Miss Duncan 
for the woman whom he knew " 

" He did not know," said Lil quickly. You are wronging 
him as much as you wrong me. He was out of England, and 
never even heard of her engagement to Mr. Melville till after 
he met me ; and I — I never guessed (how could I !) that he 
^ had any connection with the friend whose terrible death, 
innocent as I was of it, had neariy been mine too. I only 
• found it out after we were married, and then it was too lat^ 
Even if he knew now ^" 

* " If ! — excuse my intermpting you — do you mean then that 
he does not know ; that he has brought you here as his wife, 
and made his sisteor sit at the same table with you in ignor- 
ance of this 1 " 

** Yes; and. Captain Carnegie, I beg — ^I implore you to let 
them remain so," cried Lil, leaning forward and stretching 
out her clasped hands to her antagonist with a touchiqg 
earnestness of appeal which would have moved almost any 
other man. I have no ill-feeling against you. I could even 
like you, bitter and insulting as you are to me, for caring for 
Miss Duncan as you do. Do you think I don't care for her 
too ; that I would not give my own life if I could to bring back 
Frank Melville's 1 It is not my fault that I cannot, or that 
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she is in ignorance. You said it would pain ber more to 
know how it happened, and so I held my tongue. But oh 1 " 
—the tears breaking suddenly from her eyes in a quick xush, 
— if you knew the pain it was to me to do so ; to keep the 
secret from her and from my husband. Don't make it worse 
now. You are unfair to me. You do not know — and if you 
tell Max " 

She stopped short. The words died in her throat with a 
sort of gasp ; and her eyes fixed themselves, not on Carnegie, 
but on something beyond him, with a look so awful in its 
dumb despairing anguish that involuntarily the officer toa 
turned to seek for the cause, and saw, standing just within 
the embrasure of the library-door. Max Lorimer looking in 
on them. 

The baize-lined door opened noiselessly, and he had come 
in without either being aware of it. 

For a moment tliere was a silence among the three so 
intense that the light crackle of tbe wood-fire, the patter of 
rain against the glass of the window, jarred upon it with a 
sudden clatter of interrupting noise ; and then Max came 
forward, his face white as death, and every feature quivering 
with haughty indignation, as he exclaimed : 

" May I ask what is the meaning of this 1 Captain Car- 
ii<*gie, you appear to be conducting yourself very strangely. 
Are you at all aware that this lady is my wife 1 " 

Captain Carnegie sneered. To a man of his temperament ^ * 
Max's furious tone and gaze gave him just what he wanted 
— fresh fuel for the gratification of his vengeance. 

" So she has told me," he said coolly ; " I certainly was not 
aware of it before ; neither perhaps are you that the lady and 
I are old acquaintances." 

'* And what of that, pray 1 " cried Max, more hotly stilL 

Hush, Lil, my dear ! " checking her as she was about to 
speak, and lifting her almost forcibly from the half-crouching 
position into which during her appeal to Carnegie she had 
unconsciously sunk. '^I am asking this gentleman the 
•question, not you, and if you please you can leave us while 
he answers it. What of that. Captain Carnegie 1 " 

^ Simply that it gives me the right to congratulate Miss 
Hardy — I beg her pardon, Mrs. Lorimer— and to express my 
surprise at her good fortime," said the sailor coolly, ^ I hope - 
that doesn't offend you." 
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"Then by G — d you're mistaken. Congratulate Mrs. 
Lorimer on her marriage as much . a^ yon please ; but- to 
express surprise at it, and in the way you are doing, is an 
insult either to her or me ; and one which 111 trouble you 
to answer for." 

** With great pleasure, only that Mrs. Lorimer, as you may 
have heard, has just entreated me to do the reverse. Am 
I to disregard her Request? I begin to think it was not 
uncalled for." 

" P— n you, Captain Carnegie I " cried Max, quite beside 
himself with rage, and taking a step forward as though he 
would have struck the other on his taunting mouth. " How 
dare you use my wife's name in that tone, or quote her 

requests to me ! Leave the room, Lil " for she had clung 

to his arm, and was imploring him to be calm, and to listen 
to her. " This is no place for yoa, when I am forced to forget 
myself.^' 

** But, Max, I would rathei' tell you myself. I — : — ** 

" My dear, you can tell me anything when I am at leisure ; 
but I am not speaking to you now, and I beg you to obey 
me. You are degrading yourself by remaining even for a 
moment in the satne room with this man after what he has 
said, unless " 

" Unless Mrs. Lorimer has reason to think the degradation 
lies elsewhere," said Carnegie coolly. am not Miss 

Duncan's brother, but, if I were, I should fed as if it was 
she who was insulted by another presence here ; and I venture 
to believe that if she were informed of even one chapter in 
the history of the fair " 

But Lil heard no further. With a gesture too imperious 
to be resisted, Max had led her to the door, and opened it. 
The next instant it had closed behind her, and she heard the 
key turned sharply in the lock. She was outside. 

♦ ♦ • ♦ *. • * * ■ ' 

For a minute, more perhaps (she did not know), the young 
wife stood there, too faint an(l dizzy to move, or even i6 liit^ 
her head from the door-post, against which it had sunk. 
She could hear the murraur of angry voices from the room 
within; but the turmoil in her own brain prevented her 
from even trying to listen to what was said. It was quite a 
different sound that roused her at last : nothing more than 
the light laugh of -a young housemaid, audible through the 
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open door at the other end of the hall communicating with 
the kitchen regions ; |but^ as it fell upon her ear, her senses 
seemed to come back to her, and she drew herself upright 
with a sudden nervous start. She had forgotten the senrants 
—those great factors in the maintenance of outside peace and 
decorum in ' upper ten" households, the.Dracos and Lycur- 
guses of the kitchen, who sit in judgment on their masters 
and mistresses, and reduce to a bitter innuendo, delivered in a 
courteous undertone, or an insult chastely veiled in sarcastic 
Gallicisnis, the familiar boot and flat-iron interchanged with 
flow of copious Eillingsgate by the' unservanted coster and his 
spouse. Max would never foigive her if she allowed herself 
to be found by one of the domestics in her present positioi^ ; 
aiid, in sudden terror of the possibility of such a fact, she 
crept hurriedly up-atairs to her own room, and, having shut 
the door, dropped into the nearest chair, heedless of the damp 
chill in the atmosphere, of the wind rattling the wet rose- 
branches against the window, and of everything around her, 
save the one thought — ^when would her husband come to her ! 

It was in this way that Falmer found her when she came 
into the room some ten minutes later, and the woman ex- 
claimed in alarm at the sight of her mistress crouched up in 
a low chair with her cold hands clasped against her breast, 
and her colourless face drooping over them ; but Lil roused 
herself at once, and answered very calmly that she had had 
bad news, which had made her feel a little faint ; but it 
was over, and she wanted nothing, only" (with a sudden 
thought, which flushed her pale cheeks with colour) ^ to have 
Miss Duncan sent to her the moment she returned. She 
would rather be alone till then." 

Palmer went away reluctantly, and another five or ten 
minutes dragged on. They might have been as many hours 
to Lil, she was listening so impatiently now. All her thoughts, 
all her hopes, had turned vividly to Alice, and towards appeal- 
ing to her against James Carnegie. She would tell her 
everything, every detail of her brief acquaintance with Mr. 
Melville, and why she had not done so before ; and she would 
leave it to her, to the perfect rectitude, and calm, tender 
judgment of her sister-in-law, to forgive and exonerate her. 
With every fibre of her being she felt that she could trust 
to Alice Duncan to deal justly, and even generously, with her 
worst enemy; and as the desire to put her confidence in 
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practice grew on her, lier heart almost stopped heating under 
the strain of expectancy, and she sprang to her feet with a 
cry of thankfulness, when, after what seemed to her such 
long waiting, she heard the first sound of the carriage-wheels 
crashing through the wet gravel of the drive. Still another 
minute or two elapsed, and then Palmer appeared, hearing a 
cup of tea on a salver, and the message that Miss Duncan 
had not come hack in the hrougham. She sent her love 
instead, and had been persuaded to stay and dine with the 
friends she had gone to visit, and who would send her back 
in their own carriage at night. 

lil said nothing. She merely made a little motion with 
her hand, and PaJmer took it as a sign of dismissal, and 
went away, leaving the tea at her mistress's elbow ; but lil 
did not touch it, only sank back again in her chair, and 
covered her eyes with her hand. She had nothing to hope 
for now, 80 far as any external aid Was concerned; and 
though she tried to pray that it might not be needed, that her 
husband might espouse her cause as warmly in her absence 
as he had done at the outset, and refuse to listen to Carnegie's 
accusations, her mind was too agitated to fix itself on any 
form of words. When at length, and without any pre- 
liminary sound, the door opened and Max entered, she was 
too unstrung and exhausted to move, or even to look up. 
Why should she I The first tone of his voice would tell her 
what he had heard, and decide the happiness or misery of hor 
future life. 

He was much calmer in appearance, at any rate, than 
when she parted with him below-stairs. He did not even 
speak at first, but turned back to see that the door was 
properly closed, crossing the room afterwards to do the same 
by the one leading into the dressing-room. Then he came 
and stood in front of his wife, who had uncovered her eyes, 
and was looking at him in mute suspense, and said in a clear, 
grating accent, as though he was trying to be cool : 

I have been obliged to hear some strange things down- 
Stairs ; so strange that I fear, as your husband, I must ask 
you one or two questions on them. I only want * yea ' or 
* no ' as an answer. Either will be quite sufficient.'* 

" What questions. Max t " But though she tried to speak 
bravely, her lips were trembling so much they would hardly 
form the words. 
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am told that Captain Carnegie was not only an ac- 
quaintance, but an intimate friend, of yours and your family's 
in Monte San Felipe ; and for three years was in the constant 
habit of calling at the house at all times, and spending his 
evenings with you. Is that true 1 
" Yes, Max ; but—" 

''Thank you, that is enough. And you remembered it? 
You had not forgotten him ? You did not imagine that I was 
speaking of some other person when I told you I had brought 
him to the house a couple of hours back) " 

** I had no time," said Lil faintly. " You were in such 
a hurry to . . to go . . She had long since forgotten where, 
or what for. 

Ah ! Was it also because you had ' no time ' that you 
never told me that Frank Melville, the man who was to 
have been my sister's husband, and of whom Z have spoken 
to you on several occasions, was murdered in front of your 
own house, under your own eyes, and by another lover 
of yours, while in the act of fooling with you : throwing you 
a bouquet, or something of the sort, that you had begged him 
for so as to rouse the other one's jealousy ? " 

" Max I Max I It was not for that. Oh I for pity's sake 
doi^'t speak to me in that tone ! I know I ought to have told 
you before ; but " 

^'Silence, in Heaven's name! Do you mean to say, 
then," his enforced calmness breaking down all of a sudden 
in a wild gust of fury, "that this foul story is any of it 
true : that it has been in your mind, a past adventure of 
yours to be hidden from me, and lied about all the time 
we have been married ! Good God I it can't be possible. 
Answer me." 

" It .... it .... his death .... Max, I want to 
answer you ; but I can't while you speak to me in that tone. 
You are killing me." 

" It is not killing you to ask you to answer * yes ' or * no * 
to a plain question, and that is all I want. Is it true ? " 

«Yes." 

She could say no more as he would not listen, and he 
turned away from her, and dashed his clenched fist down on 
the pretty writing-table near him with an oath of such bitter, 
despairing rage that in the depths of her own misery Lil 
seemed to feel her soul sickening even more for his. She 
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got up from her seat, and trembling all over went to him, 
Baying : 

" Do listen to me, Max. Have some feeling for me. I 
know I have been wrong not to tell you long ago all I knew 
of Mr. Melville; but when you first spoke of him I did not 
know you well enough : and afterwards — that day at Lisbon 
— Oh ! you must remember, it seemed so terrible ; it had 
nearly killed me at the time; and then to find out that it 
was your sister he was engaged to . . • I thought it would 
make it worse to say anything; and I was a&aid — afraid 
lest you should misjudge me. Love, qtierido, don't do that 
now. I know I was wrong. I tell you so. I have known 
it all along, and better since I have seen Alice, and learnt 
how good she is ; but that is all my fault. I am not guilty 
of his death. Max, you mud believe me. I will tell -you 
everything." ' 

" I don*t believe you," he retorted ; not exactly thrusting 
her away as she leant towards him : but stepping back him- 
self and looking, not at, but away from, her so as to avoid 
the softening effect of her tender, clinging touch, her fair, 
piteous face. Even the most tender-hearted of men have 
been hard and cruel at times. Max Lorimer was neither 
cruel nor hard-hearted, as young men go. He would have 
been unfeignedly shocked had you even hinted the contrary ; 
but he had been too much of a spoilt child, and had known 
too little of real suffering, that greatest softener and enlaiger 
of the heart, to be able to see beyond his own pain, his own 
injury in this matter. And indeed the misery from both, 
the burning sense of shame and deception, was intolerable to 
him at that moment ; and all the more so for his real love for 
his wife, his pride and admiration for her. He would have 
liked to kill Carnegie for opening his eyes to the way in which 
Lil had deceived him ; but just at that moment he scarcely 
cared whether he killed her first forgiving any man the oppor- 
tunity for doing so. His words rushed out in a passionate 
flood, heedless of what they carried away or destroyed. 

I don't believe you. How should I when you have lied 
to me all this while ! And you did lie to me. I don't care 
what words you used. I know what you implied, and meant 
to imply — ^that you scarcely knew Frank Melville save by 
name ; or of his death but by report : that you had seen him 
once at a party, but took no interest in him. And all the 
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while this is the tnith ; and more — God in heaven 1 a thousand 
times more ! You will * tell me everything,' will you % A 
late day to begin doing that now when you have succeeded 
in making yourself my wife ; when you have got yourself 
married to me, and know that I can't MW-marry you/' 

" Max, what do you mean % Of course I am your wife. 
You made me. so. Oh 1 por Dioa / don't say — don't tell me 
now that you are sorry 1 " 

"And why not?" he retorted, still not looking at her: 
still lashing himself up with the remembrance of Carnegie's 
taunts below-stairs. " Sorry 1 I thought at least I was marrying 
a simple, pure-hearted girl ; one with no previous romances or 
back-ground mysteries. Even when your own friends hinted 
that I was imprudent, I wouldn't listen. When I was told 
point-blank of such incidents in your life as your slashing a 
man across the face with your whip for kissing you out riding, 
I put the story down as a foul lie, the slanderous invention of 
one I knew to be a false and vulgar woman. When I was 
disgusted with your sisters* slang and flippancy, when I heard 
— ^here in England — of your family history, I would not 
connect you with either. I thought of you as something 
separate, purer and sweeter than those among whom you had 
had the misfortune to grow up. I was glad to think that I 
had singled you out, and brought you away from them. And 
now to find that I have made myself an object for pity and 
laughter by doing so : that your name — my wife* 8 name — has 
been l^ndied about in men's mouths as freely as that of any 
garrison hack at Portsmouth or Woolwich ; that your shame- 
less coquetries, your endless efforts, and those of your sisters, 
to entrap one man after another into proposing for you, either 
for the mere gratification of your heartless vanity, or in the 
hope of securing a good match, have been the theme for 
gossip and contempt wherever you went : that this man — 
the murderer hy your own avowal of the poor fellow you had 
outraged even propriety to entrap — was received by you and 
your sisters in your house after his crime as freely as before ; 
and that it was only because your father became afraid of 
public scandal in consequence, that he sent you away from 
his home to the place where I found you. This man, Carnegie, 
who tells me in so many words that he warned Melville 
against you, and would have warned me if I had been there, 
heard that bit of your story (it pieces well with the rest) from 

17 
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a friend in Monte San Felipe ; and yoti may thank the fact 
of your being what you are now — ^my wife — that I didn't tell 
him in return how cleverly you played the same game with 
me : how easily I (blind ifool that I was !) was beguiled into 
consenting to take you out of the charge of the people you 
were with, by your story of the dying sister — ^who never was 
4ying at all I — ^and afterwards, on the strength of having 
compromised you by doing so, into asking you to be my 
wife. ' Sorry P You ask me if I am sony, here in my own 
blessed mother^s room, in the house where I have forced my 
poor sister whose life you have blighted to be your companion ! 
Be thankful that I am cool enough to remember even now 
that there is no use in being sorry ; and that though I won't 
make myself your accomplice by allowing Alice to stop 
another day under the roof that (belters you, that shelter is 
your right — not hers \ and that I can no more turn you from 
it than I can imdo the marriage that binds you to me." 

He stopped short, breathless with the passion which had 
carried him on so far; farther than he would ever have gone 
if reason, manliness, and humanity had not been swept away 
for the moment by the rage and scorn which possessed him ; 
but Lil made no protest, nor any motion to stay or interrupt 
him. She stood still, her hands folded on her ^som, her 
beautiful face white and rigid as if frozen into stone ; and 
in sudden horror of the utter silence falling on his tempest 
of wrath he tamed towards her, half-hoping that she would 
put out her handa to him, or say something ; some word of 
pleading or extenuation — weie it but the same as he had 
repulsed before — which might give him an opening for 
compassion or pardon ; for lifting at any rate the death-veil 
which seemed to have fallen over the fair young face of their 
married life. But Lil did not speak ; and seen through the 
dusk, and against the dim light of the window, her white &ce 
appeared as though set in a kind of stony impenitence. 

He turned away with a half-impatient, half-despairing 
gesture, and left the room. 

Even then she did not move, but stood there quite stilL 
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CHAPTER V. 

GONE I 

" In what thou tMnk'st thon art most wise ; thou art 
Grossly abased, Macrinus, and most fooUBh."-^ Philip Meuringer. 

" His honour rooted in dishonour stood.*'— Ttftiwy^wi, 

Le Bonhenr n'est qn'tin r^ve ; mais la douleur est r^ele. II y a 
quatre-vingt ans que je 16preuve." — Voltaire, 

It was a surprise to Miss Duncan on returning home about 
eleven o'clock that night to be met in the hall by her step- 
brother : his usually bright^ fresh-complexioned face looking 
80 strangely pale and haggard that she greeted him with the 
involuntary exclamation : 

**Max, is anything the matter % How is Lil 1*' 

" She isn't very well. She has gone to bed, I am glad 
you are come home/' he said, holding back the drawing-room 
door for her that she might pass in before him. Have you 
bad a pleasant evening ) " 

But the question was asked so mechanically, and evidently 
with so little thought of an answer, that Alice gave it none ; 
and pulling off her gloves repeated anxiously : 

^'Lil not well! I am sorry; and she was looking so 
bright this morning. I hope she hasn't wanted me, Max) 
Do you know I really stayed away because I knew she was 
expecting you home by the 6.30 tmin, and I thought you 
two joung people would be quite as happy for once without 
the proverbial Kumber Three ! I'm afraid she over-excited 
herself, however. She would cut all the flowers for your 
dressing-room and study this morning, and sit up late last 
night finishing that gorgeous pincushion for your table, 
which I dare say you've already admired. I will go to her." 

" No — don't do that," said Max quickly. Quite uncon- 
sciously on Alice's part her remarks had been almost as 
tmpleasant to him as any that a person wishing to make him 
suffer could have suggested ; and he fairly winced before the 
contrast which they presented to him between the loving, 
glad-eyed young wife, springing so joyously to meet him that 
afternoon, and the miserable woman with the pallid frozen 
face from whom he had turned so pitilessly a few hours back. 
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He had not seen her since. When the dressing-bell 
sounded he had dressed for dinner, and gone down-stairs 
as tisual; but almost immediately had received a message 
^ that Mrs. Lorimer did not feel well enough to join him 
at the mealy and so had dined alone. He had hardly 
expected to do otherwise, and was chiefly concerned with 
not allowing the servants to suspect that anything was 
amiss; but the very simplicity of the message, and some- 
thing of anxiety or compassion in Palmer's face as she 
delivered it, gave him more uneasiness than he liked ; and 
he betrayed the irritation and contrariety of his feelings by 
the imperious stress he laid on her having ever3rthing she 
could fancy sent up to her, even when he was told she did 
not want anything at all, and his question twice repeated 
as to whether the fire in her room had been lighted and was 
burning properly. Even if Lil were utterly unworthy of the 
position he had placed her in, he would not have those under 
her surmise that such* was the case, or deflect by one hair's- 
breadth from the respect due to that position ; and in the 
depths of his own heart he knew even then that he did not 
in truth believe her to be so unworthy. 

She had given him cause, perhaps, for thinking so. Any 
one — he said it to himself with a sort of mental defiance — any 
impartial person acquainted with the external colouring of 
her life, as reported to him, would have concurred in that 
opinion, and in justifying him in holding to it; and her 
deviations from social proprieties in London, her independence 
of conduct with regard to the other sex wldch had so much 
displeased him in the camp; nay, even his own general 
estimate of her as a beautiful but untrained and uncultivated 
Pocohontas, were all and severally corroborations of the 
probabihty of Captain Carnegie's accusations being well 
founded, and of his own right to endorse them. 

But none the less, he was irritatedly conscious that, apart 
from passion, and in the after quiet of the conscience-pricks, 
all the more alert because unstimulated by external pressure 
of retaliation or reproach, he did not endorse either the 
picture of ^his young wife, as presented by this man, or his 
own replica of it, in the bitter tirade he had levelled at her. 
Still less would he have been willing to suffer any other 
person to endorse it ; nay, would have been quick to refute 
such harsh judgment by that kinder explanation of certain 
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of the circumstances alluded to ivhicli he Avas conscious of 
having Supplied to his own satisfaction on previous occasions. 
He was not even sure that he did hold to the Pocohontas 
theory now as complacently as heretofore. Somehow Lil 
as the mistress of her own house, winning even the oldest 
and most prejudiced family servants hy her sweet and 
gracious manners, interesting herself among the poor, appealed 
to hy the vicar, and flattered hy the open admiration of Six 
Peter and other county magnates — Lil, with her girlish 
vivacities and caprice toned down hy the sense of new 
, lesponsihilities and the cares of wife and matronhood, was 
a person of more dignity, and requiring to he regarded with 
more respect, than the pretty, inexperienced hride, whose 
greatest aptitude in London seemed to he to make mistakes, 
and get herself frowned at. He was finding out hy degrees 
that it was not only her heauty which drew people to her 
side and kept them there. Old friends of his parents — 
people whom he had heen taught to respect and look up to — 
spoke to him of what a pleasure it was to talk to his wife ; 
her opinions were so much fresher and wider, and her mind 
so much clearer, than the generality of young women of her 
age, while her frank and ingenuous freedom from anything 
like constraint or afiGsctation, gave even her innocent desire 
to please a special charm of its own. 

"The fact is, my dear Max, you're a great deal too lucky," 
old Lady Petersham — a dignitary in the county — ^liad said 
to him after the young couple had dined at her house. 

You Lorimers are good-looking fellows enough, hut you've 
never one of you had hrains enough to make your head ache, 
or soul enough to trouhle your digestion. You've never done 
anything in the world ; and a pretty girl who dressed well, 
or a gocKl housekeeper, would have heen quite sufficient for 
you ; not a delicious young creature like this, with a face 
like an angel, the courtesy of an old-world marquise, and 
enough spirit and enthusiasm to make her a prize for some 
rich philanthropist or liheral politician. I don't wonder 
young Erlscourt raves ahout her. You're more fortunate, 
than you deserve, Max Lorimer; and you'll have to keep 
yourself well up to the mark, or other people will te finding 
it out" 

Max had laughed at this at the time as a good joke, 
covering a gracious and not unwelcome compliment to his 
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wife; but the idea had crossed his mind once or tAvice 
afterwards while assisting at conversations with Lil and his 
sister, in which, to his great surprise, he not infrequently 
found himself out of his depth altogether ; or on the opposite 
side, not to the South American girl only, hut both ladies. 
Far from being joined, indeed, by Alice in his laughing 
superiority and scorn for poor Lil*s foreign ways and cnstomS| 
he was astonished and somewhat mortified at being told that 
many of these were common to the most enlightened countries 
in the worid, and admitted by our own wisest men to be far 
better than thoa^ in vogue in England ; that certain of the 
social Behemoths, whose claims to reverence lil had so 
grievously shocked him by slighting, were not types of 
Anglo-Saxon enlightenment'' at all; but comparatively 
modern importations from other countries, and only abandoned 
by the latter for newer and better ones ; that this bidwark of 
British dignity was a mere relic of Dutch barbarism; and 
that Juggernaut of Anglican propriety nothing more than the 
unfortunate outcome of a miseraUe climate, and a national 
.tendency to catarrh and indigestion. 

This process of enlightenment was of course for the chief 
part Alice's ; and though Max, with his spoilt-child airs and 
conceit, was not over pleased by it, he had so grown up in 
the consciousness that his step-sister was both wiser and 
cleverer than himself that, when he found her- siding with 
any one and treating their opinions with attention and 
deference, he was not disinclined to consider that they might 
be worthy of something more than tolerance even from so 
exalted a being as young Lorimer of the Court. 

It was the remembrance of this that made him feel, eyen 
while taking the discovery of lil's past coquetries in their 
worst light, that he would hardly have cared for Alice to W a 
witness of the scene which had followed on that discovery ; 
and it is almost needless to say that he had not the smaUest 
intention of removing her, as he had threat^ed, from the 
contamination of his unhappy young wife's presence. Indeed, 
as he sat pretending to read a novel overliis dgar in the 
library, but really feeling intensely miserable, lonely, and 
uncomfortable, he was revolving in his own mind whether it. 
would not be possible to keep the whole story from her. 
Certainly Lil deserved some punishment. It was a horrible 
story, a maddening one to come to any husband's ean ; and he 
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had been quite justified (it ^vas cujdous how often he found it 
needful to tell himself so) in all he said to her about it; but 
after all she was his wife. She would be the mother of his 
children ; he loved her more than any one else in the world ; 
and as Alice thought her worthy, of that love, it seemed cruel 
and needless to make this matter public ii it could be 
avoided. What^ be hoped at first was, that Lil would come 
down to the library, or even send for him, and by pleading 
her own cause, and begging for pardon and indulgence, enable 
him to exercise the generosity which (now that his anger was 
sated by expression) he felt more capable of displaying to- 
wards her ; but she neither came nor sent ; and by-and>bye 
Max began to think it was better as it was. Doubtless she 
was unhappy, but it was impos8ible--^even had she deserved 
it — for her unhappiness to be removed in a moment ; and 
seeing that she was not strong, it was perhaps better that she 
should go to bed, and even cry herself to sleep, rather than 
undergo a fresh scene of excitement and agitation. He had 
begun to dread the latter even for himself ; and when he 
found that there was no probability of her reappearance that 
night, he became the more convinced that it would be wiser 
fi>r both of ih&a to let a litUe space intervene between the late 
painful explosion and even the preliminaries of peace. They 
would both be calmer in the morning ; and in the mean while, 
there was Alice to consider as well as Carnegie, who, though 
got rid of from the house^ was possibly staying in the village : 
and whom, at the present moment^ he hated even more than 
the latter hated lil. He was still puzzling drearily over4t 
all, and trying to nurse his pride and in<£gnation between 
whiles, when Miss Duncan came home. 

1^0 ; I think you'd better let her alone," he said, hesitat- 
ingly.. ^* I don't think it's anything much : a — a little over- 
excitement, as you say ; and if she has gone to sleep it would 
be a pity to rouse her." 

If she is asleep — ^yes, certainly," said Alice ; but she kept 
her clear eyes fixed on her brother, and continued standing by 
the table smootliing out the fingers of her gloves, and folding 
them up, as if she knew she had not heard the whole of the 
mat^r. Max took an undecided turn about the room, shut 
the door ; and coming behind her began to help her off with 
her mantle, while he said : 

Alice, I wonder if you would do me a big favour } " 
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His sister turned her head so as to look at him. 

" Surely, Max," she said, iu her usual quiet way, ** if it is - 
in. my power, that is. "What is iti" 

" There lias been a man here, to-day," he said, slowly. 
. " You used to know him some years ago, when you were quite 
a girl, and we were all staying in Scotland — James Carnegie." 

" Captain Garmgie/" she repeated, with quick comprehen- 
sion, and a flush almost painful in its intensity. Frank's 
friend ! But I thought he was in China." 

''He has just come back. I met him at the station, to- 
day, on Tny way down. He was coming here to find us out, 
and — call on you. Alice, I want you as a favour to mo not 
to see him." 

His sister had turned round completely, and was facing him. 
She looked as if she fancied that her ears had deceived her. 
" Not see him ! Why, Max 1 " 

'' Because he has grossly insulted both me and my wife, 
and I have been obliged to order him out of the house. It 
is not possible that he should enter it again, but he may, of 
course, try to see you elsewhere ; and to get you to listen to 
him." 

^ About what 1 There is no one I wish so much to see and 
listen to as Captain Carnegie. The Melvilles and I have been 
looking forward to the hope of doing so some future day, ever 
since he wrote that he could not possibly come to see us at 
Craig-darroch before he started for China. He was our 
Frank's oldest friend and school-felloAv. He was beside lum 
when he died, and saw him laid in his grave. What desire 
can I have greater than to do this very thing you ask me to 
relinquish] Dear Max, you know that I love you and Lil, 
that I would do anything in my power for either of you; but 

Hits you ought not to ask it without the very gravest 

reason ; and (do not be offended with me, dear) you know 
your reasons are not always very grave. You are apt to be 
hasty at times, and take offence easily." 

Max felt himself chafing with an impatience he dated not 
manifest. Alice spoke so gravely, so earnestly, her words 
were so just and reasonable, that he felt it impossible to stamp 
about, or put her down as he* might have done poor lil's 
tearful pleadings and broken remonstrances. He hesitated, 
and then said desperately : 

" I know it seems a hard thing to ask you, dear old girl, 
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and if he had a word more to add to what you know of poor 
Melville's assassination that ^i^uld bo pleasant or comforting 
to you, I wouldn't be such a brute as to keep you from it ; 
but I give you my word of honour he has not. The worst of 
it is, I car^t go into the whole story of our quarrel with y6u. 
It would give you no pleasure, and it wouldn't be. right or 
fitting. . It was about Lil — ^not you. He had kno^vn her 
abroad, and they — he and her family — ^had had some un- 
pleasant differences. When he saw her here ho did not know 
that she was my wife, did not even know I was married, in 
fact, and he behaved to her with brutal rudeness. I came in 
at the moment, and of course called him to account for it. 
The whole affair has upset her very much, of course ; and I 
shQuldn't wonder if she was really ill from it to-morrow ; but 
the poor child is really fond of you. I know she wouldn't 
do anything to hurt you if she could help it ; and so I 
thought that for her sake as well as mine you might consent 
to show this man that you are — are one with us^ in fact ; and 
— — ^and not listen to him if he were to try to get you on 

his side or prejudice you " he broke off (the last 

sentences had all been brought out with great difficulty) and 
repeated what he had said at the beginning. " I know it is 
a hard thing to ask," 

Alice Duncan's quiet eyes rested on him with grave 
intensity. Once during the coui'se of his embarrassed speech 
a sudden light had flashed into them; and the unwonted 
colour in her cEeek had deepened in intensity and remained ; 
but she was quite calm when she answered Mm : 

"I am not sure that it is not too hard, dear Max. 
Eemember, you are three years younger than I, and even 
since we last parted you have changed very much. In 
another three years you may change still more, and regret 
having exacted from me something greater (though you did 
not know it . at the time) than you had any right to ask. 
Besides, if Captain Carnegie goes to the Melville^' — ^as ho 
will — ^whatever he says to them I shall hear as a matter of 
course. Pleasant or painful, they will consider it their duty 
to let me know it. No, Max dear, I will not promise you 
to refuse to sec him. Even from what you have said, I am 
sure that you are wrong both to yourself and Lil in asking 
me to do so ; and it will be better for you that I should say 
' no ' ; but I will promise you, now and gladly, not to listen to, 
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or be influenced by, him in anything he may say agakist my 
brother's wife ; or forget that (as you say) she is my sister, 
and we are one famOy. And now, I think we had better go 
to bed. To-morrow, perhaps, Lil will talk to me herself 
about this; bttt if she is nnweJl to-night you are right not to 
let her be kept awake or disturbed. Give her my love, and 
good-night, dear,** 

8he put her hand on his shoulder, and kissed him with 
her usual quiet affectionateness as she spoke ; but though 
Max took her advice so far as to drop the subject then, and 
go upstairs with her as far as his dressing-room door, he had 
no intention of giving her messi^ to LiL Indeed, he was 
feeling rather more angry with his wife at present than he 
had done an hour before, when the incipient remorse for his 
cruelty to her was weighing on his mind ; but that was quite 
wiped out now by his generosity in trying to spare her, and 
cover her misdeeds. The doing so had put him to a great 
deal of annoyance and confusion ; and he was not sure even 
now that, with all her gentleness and magnanimity, Alice 
did not think him both selfish and unreasonable. It would 
be very unfair, if when he, who was entirely guiltless, should 
be made to suffer, Lil, the guilty party, should get off scot 
free ; so whatever tenderer promptings had stirred him a little 
while back, he put them angrily aside now ; and saying to 
himself, '^I shall not see her again to-night I said I 
wouldn't, and it is better to keep to one's word," he fortified 
himself in that resolution, by turning the key sharply in 
the dressing-room door ; and having undressed went to bad. 

It was about six o'clock when he woke. There was no 
sun, and the morning was so dull and grey that at first he 
thought it was earlier ; but that it was not usual for him to 
start up uncalled and wide-awake with an almost startling 
clearness of faculty at that hour. Had he been called, 
however] Had Lil called him, or knocked at the door 
which divided him from herl He remembered perfectly 
that it was locked, and the recollection caused a shamed fltish 
to rise in his cheek. Surely that was a brutal and unneces- 
sary thing to do : and. suppose she had been taken ill in the 
night 1 Suppose she had wanted him ! It was all silence 
now. The house was so deadlily quiet he could even hear 
the great Chippendale dock ticking on tiie staircase without; 
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but might she not have cried out just before 9 Something 
bad awoke him. 

fie sprang ont of bed, and liastened to the door communi- 
cating with the bed-room, as the thought struck him. As 
he did so, he noticed something glittering whitely on the 
carpet near his foot It was a piece of folded paper ; but 
though he stooped mechanically and picked it up, he did not 
read it then ; but with his other hand unlocked the door and 
threw, it open ; saying hurriedly : 
' " Lil I Lil, are you awake % " 

There was no answer. The bed stood before him, smooth 
and white with its heaped-up pillows and fringed quilt; 
but no one had slept in it that night ; and though the blinds 
were drawn up, and the room filled with the cold morning 
light, it sh(me on no crouching figure in the arm-chair by the 
fireless grate. 

Lil was not there. 

• o • o o o 



CHAPTEK VL 

ON THB BRINK. 

•'"What shall be done for sorrow, 
With love whose race is run t 
* Where help \& none to borrow, 
What shall be done!*' 

A. C, Swinburne, 

With modres pitee in hire brest enclosed 
She goth, as she were half out of hire minde." 

Chduoer, 

How long Max Lorimer's young wife remained standing 
where her husband left her she never knew. She was not 
even conscious for some time that he had gone, any more 
than she was conscious of shame or sorrow, pain or even 
indignation: anything save a half-stunned sensation, a 
numbed stiffening of brain and nerve like that experienced 
by a person who has received several heavy blows on the 
head in quick succession ; not sufficient separately to cause 
deathi or even entire insensibility, but only to induce a 
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temporary suspension of tho mental faculties and nerve 
power. 

K.slie had tried to move, to take even a step tovTards her 
angry judge, she must have fallen at his feet, just as, if he 
had forced an answer from her at the end, it could only have 
come in the foum of a shriek ; hut he went away, and she 
stood on, motionless, tearless, almost f eelingless, until roused 
by the entrance of Palmer with hot water and candles, and 
her terrified exclamation at the sight of the silent figure 
standing there in the gathering gloom. The woman apolo- 
gised quickly when she saw who it was. She had thought 
the room was empty, that her mistress had gone down-stairs ; 
*'and what woidd she like to wear that evening? The 
dressing-bell "was just going to ring." ' 

LiL answered her with surprising calmness, though not 
so successfully but that Palmer felt sure something terrible 
must have happened to so change the usually sweet and 
liquid tones of her mistress's voice; but to the latter it 
seemed as if some one else were speaking for her, not herself ; 
and she could almost have interrupted the brief, hoarsely- 
uttered reply hy a laugh of hysterical scorn. "Dress!" 
" Go down to dinner ! " Would even the maid suggest such 
a farce if she knew 1 Would Max sit down with her, if she 
did — Max and Captain Carnegie ! — for the idea did not occur 
to her that the latter had left ; or that Max was regarding 
him with a rancour and bitterness far exceeding that which 
he had expressed towards herself. Her mind was not capable 
of thinking or even questioning as yet. It ached, that was 
all, ached so terribly that even the presence of another 
person in the room seemed to press on the pain, and aggravate 
it beyond endurance. Twice while Palmer was busying 
herself about the chamber, drawing down the blinds and 
lighting the fire, she was on the point of begging her to go 
away ; but each time she checked herself from sheer dread 
of letting loose that hysterical cry, which she felt to be 
struggling in her throat ; and only when the maid was leaving 
tho room forced herself to say, with hands tightly clenched 
to aid the inward repression : 

"You need not come back again. I shall not want — 
anything more to-night." 

" Not a little plate of soup, ma'am ; or some tea, at any 
rate] I am sure Miss Alice would say you should," said 
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Palmer anxiously ; but she could not win even a look from 
her usually kind and smiling mistress, and the reply was 
given in a lower and more unnatural voice than before : 

"Not anything, but to be left. I must be left —alone. 
I will put myself to bed. Good night I " but the effort even 
for that was almost too much, and the last word came like 
a low sob. Palmer was too well trained not to go at once. 

So the poor girl got her way and sat on alone ; not think- 
ing even yet ; rather holding herself by a resolute effort from 
thought of any sort; though scarcely so much from any 
conscious reason as from an instinctive dread of losing that 
merciful numbness, letting her mind revert to what had taken 
place and to the words which had been uttered, lest the 
horror and despair of them should be too much for her, and 
make some chance of salvation for which she was still 
waiting — What was it 1 Max's relenting or Alice's return 1 
— come too late for her to avail herself of it 

It never came to her at all. If it only had ; if only Max 
had acted on that remorseful prompting which kept him 
alternately restless, angry, and miserable through the long 
evening; if he had but let Alice carry out her desire of 
visiting her unhappy sister-in-law that night, all might yet 
have been well, and a whole world of irremediable woe lifted 
from two young creatures whose life-happiness was slipping 
through their fingers as the moments waxed and waned. One 
glance at that forlorn, drooping figure waiting with a parched 
agony of eye and lip beyond all tears for the step that never 
sounded, the word of comfort that never came, would have 
brought Max to his knees beside her in a gust of repentant 
pity ; or moved Alice to take her in her compassionate arms, 
and, forgetting all hurt feeling of her own, to comfort the 
poor stricken girl with tenderest sympathy and pardon. 

But they did not know. Which of us ever does know 
what suffering lies in our own power to inflict : what cries of 
anguish, unheard, unguessed at here, may ring out against 
us to the throne of God at this moment, and through all 
eternity to come I Alice went to her bed with only a half- 
formed guess as to something — some revelation in prospect 
which might be making her sister-in-law shrink from her; 
and which (for that very reason) she was already preparing 
herself to meet with no shrinking on her own side ; and Max 
shut himself up in his dressing-room^ oblivious of the cruel 
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meaning of the act in the naere sen'se of escape from present 
disagreeables ; and nnconscioaa that vfiik the harsh c1ic]l'' of 
the key in the lock, something seemed ta eoiap in his wife's 
heart, and loose the flood-gates of despair which, by main 
force, she had been holding fast so many hours. 

It was all oyer now. She was judged and abandoned. 
Her husband had put her away from him. Hex sisterrin-Iaw 
had condemned her unheard, and without even one word of 
pity for the miserable girl who had so imwittingly injured 
her. They had done with her. She was hateful to them; 
and nothing she could ever do or say would make her less so ; 
reinstate her in her husband's heart ; or render her sister-in- 
law capable of looking at her with anything but horror and 
repulsion. Oh i if she could but die, go away out of their 
sight, and never trouble either of them again ! 

As that latter thought came into her miud she stood upright, 
trembling all over, and lookiiig about her in a frightened way, 
as though some one had tittered it aloud. After all, was not 
that what she €<nild do : what she was meant to do ! It was 
impossible to stay on in this house where her own husband 
spoke of her presence as a contamination, and whm the 
very servants might come to find out that she was despised. 
Had he not said plainly indeed that Alice must go if she 
stayed 1 But why should not Alice stay, and she go ? It was 
she who had sinned — so he said at least : and her mind was 
not strong enough at present to distinguish justice from in- 
justice, truth from exaggeration. It was characteristic of her 
indeed, of her natural simplicity, and of the deep-lying 
humility which gave her occasional flashes of spirit a kind of 
piquant charm, that through all this tissue of painful thought 
and feeling, two sources of comfort which might have aided 
most people in a similar strait were closed to her. "No lofty 
indignation or vindictive feeling against her husbcmd and 
Captain Carnegie for their joint craelty to her shook the 
heavy weight of grief from her crushed heart for a moment ; 
nor did it ever occur to her that the former, at any rate, was 
actuated more by passion and wounded pride than by any real 
dislike or contempt for her ; that the words of an ai^ry man 
are but as so much froth or flame : a paper flre, burning 
away the more quickly for its own fierceness, and leaving 
nothing behind but a pinch of cold ashes which a breath 
can -dissipate. 
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Bat to be indignant or even shocked at a wrong, however crael 
and unwarranted, there must be some element of surprise in 
it ; and even in the first moment of hearing Carnegie's name, 
Lil had somehow felt tliat hisvcoming was the event she had 
been expectiug all along. What followed was but the natural 
sequence, the breaking of the thunder-doud which had been 
hanging overhead from the day she first found out that Max 
and Frank Melville had been acquainted; and had been 
tempted to that involuntary conceabnent which had brought 
about aU the rest. 

She had known it was wrong. Pwhaps her natural truth- 
fulness made her exaggerate the wrong, just as her undying 
sorrow for having been in any way the cause of the young 
officer's death, caused her to exaggerate her own guilt therein ; 
but it never occurred to her to suspect her husband of equsd 
exaggemtion. Had jshe not always foreseen how it would be ) 
A man so particular about trifles was* not likely to be less 
so in matters affecting life and honour ; and as to Captain 
Carnegie — why should she expect him to feel tender or pitiful 
with regard to herl He was faithful to his friend at all 
events, and to the venganza which, to her half Spanish rearing, 
seemed a natural enough thing. He had only done what he 
had threatened her to do, if she ever thrust herself in again 
among those in whom he was interested; and said of her 
what he had previously said to her face. If a man honestly 
believes certain others to be treacherous and worthless, he is 
at least justifiable in warning his friends against them; 
and it was Max Lorimer and Alice Duncan who were his 
friends; not she^ the interloper, who had intruded herself 
between them. She could not even assert she was not 
worthless ! Surely it was true that she had flirted, had tried 
to mortify Pedro Sanchea ; and, in disobeying her father, had 
thrown herself upon Max's protection. She had not thought 
any of Uiese things wrong at the time ; but that might be 
owing to her own levity and the indulgence of those about 
her ; and even her father, who was seldom angry, and never 
got into a passion or said what he didn't mean, he had 
blamed her: even in Mr. Beauchamp's fussy anxiety and 
Miss Cormelita's anxious kindness had lurked a tacit repro- 
bation. If they — her own people — ^had thought her wrong 
or imprudent) it was natural that one as punctilious even to 
straws as Max should view her conduct in a still blacker 
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light : natural that she, who had hoen too dull — ^poor fool 1 — 
to dream that his marriage with her had heen brought about 
by anything but love and desire on his part, should be too 
dull also to reckon the extent of her own vileness. Surely it 
was enough that he thought her vile ; and what mattered it 
oven if tibe rest of the world thought otherwise ! He was 
her world. She had put her whole life's happiness in his 
hand; and if he chose to snap it between his fingers and 
throw it away, no other could mend it, or restore it to her. 

Better to let it go ; to go away herself out of his sight and 
hia memory, and make atonement so. Perhaps he would for- 
give her then. Perhaps even Carnegie would not care to 
blacken her memory farther, when he learnt how she had 
been punished. " My mothei^s room" . . " / can no more 
turn you from it, than I can undo the marriage that hinds 
me to you" These were the words which rang loudest in 
her brain ; and something withiu her seemed to answer : 

" But you can turn yourself from it. You can undo it. 
You can set him free. Why don't you 1 " 

"I wilL I am going. I will go now," she said; and 
then, all of a sudden, she began to sob and cry ; not aloud, 
but with a pitiful helpless weeping like a child who finds 
itself suddenly far from home, and knows not where to turn. 
Poor Lil I poor, foolish lil, who had thought she would be 
so happy here in her English home, that she was more fitted 
to be an Englishwoman than a South American ; and who 
now was being driven forth with scorn and indignation a 
second Eve, but with no Adam to sustain and comfort her 
(it was Adam now who carried the fiery sword, and bade her 
leave hi& Paradise), to wander where she might, unless indeed 
Jlow calm and still the river looked / 

She had drawn up the blind ; and in that faint obscurity 
which was neither night nor morning, for her long menti 
agony had carried her on into the small hours, and it was 
about three o'clock, the black and silent stream at the bottom 
of the lawn seemed to beckon her with a subtle suggestion of 
peace and rest : rest from all this torture of loss and shame 
and degradation, which was gradually unhinging her mind. 
But there would be shame and degradation for Max if she 
was selfish enough to seek that rest there on his own property, 
under his window, so that unkind people might say that he 
had driven her to it. She must go further off, a long way, to 
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some quiet spot among the willows and marshes, where- people 
would not think of looking for her ; and she must write to 
him first, and let ^im know that she was gone (though not 
where), and that he would not he troubled with her any more. 
It took her a long time writing that letter, because it made 
her cry so terribly to do so ; and she had to push it aside 
more than once, and lay her head on the table so that the 
tears might flow unchecked ; and then she kissed it, and put 
it under the door, which she knew was locked against her, 
(alas ! had she not heard him do it 1) and opening her little 
desk took out that tiny bunch of withered leaves and flowers, 
and wrote on a piece of paper : 

" These came from Mr. Melville's grave, I brought them 
"away that I might never be tempted to forget (however happy 
^* I might be in after days) the unhappiness that had once come 
" from not thinking. But they belong to you rightly, because 
" you are the woman he loved ; and if I had known who she 
" was from the first I should have liked to take them to her, 
" and tell her all about it, and beg her to forgive me. I did 
" not find out until after I was Max's wife. That Avas why I 
" could not tell you. I kept thinking that some day I might 
" be able to do so, and that you would understand and forgive. 
" Only I could not let you love me till then — And now it is 
" too late. They have told it you in their way, and you will 
" think that is the truth, and will always hate me. But you 
" will like to have the flowers ; and please take care of Max, 
" and do not blame him. He never knew." 

She made up the little note and the brown and withered 
nosegay into a parcel, and wrote Alice's name on it; and then 
she opened the wardrobe, and taking out the first hat and 
cloak she saw, began tying them on hurriedly ; but in doing 
so her glance had fallen on the desk again, and something — 
some tender remembrance of the happy girlish days when it 
used to stand on the shabby chest of drawers in her bed-room 
at home — made her catch it up and tuck it under her arm. 
She could not leave it behind with all Liz and I.oo's letters 
and the other treasured relics (" Lil's rubbish," as Max had 
once called them) of her bygone life ; and she must be going 
at present : she must make haste. It was almost four o'clock 
by now. The faint, ghostly light had cleared and spread till 
lawn and trees and water were gradually assuming something 
like the spectral tints of their real selves. It would not do 
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to delay : to run the risk of being seen by any early labouiei 
or domestic ; and though the park-gates wore locked, and the 
keys under the safe gtmrdian$hip of the lodge-keepers, there 
was a little rustic gate opening out of the plantations into the 
water-meadows, the key of which always hung on a nail in 
her own room ; and by gliding softly down-stairs, and unfast- 
ening the glass door of the conservatory she could make her 
exit without disturbing anybody. 

She was not crying now. Her whole mind was occupied 
with the need of making haste, the fear of delaying tUl it was 
too late, and till Max would get up and find her there — ^there 
where she was no longer wanted j yet when she had achieved 
what she desired, and stood on the other side of the little 
gate, looking back at the stately, dignified house with its rows 
of windows, shuttered and blinded now, all save one, and 
remembered how sh& had stood at that one scarce two months 
back, and gazing out at the sunny lawn, the gay little river 
and clustering roses, thought what a px>ud and happy life 
hers was going to be, something like a sob rose in her Uiroat 
against the cruel fate which had thus driven her forth, broken- 
hearted and disgraced, with no hand to help, no heart to pilrjr 
her ; and clasping her hands tightly over her breast with a 
low, wild cry, she turned abruptly away, and almost ran 
through the thick, dewy grass, and along ^e meadow towards 
the towing-path. 

It was wet walking ; for the late rains were not only still 
weighting with moisture every blade and leaf, so that heir 
feet and the skirts of her dr^ and cloak were soon heavy 
and dn^gled with water ; but the path itself had been con- 
verted into a sticky paste of wet day alternated with pools of 
water; and the air felt so raw and sharp as to make her 
shiver, and wrap herself more closely in her cloak as she 
hurried along. Would the water be as coldl But alter all 
it would only be so for a moment : one plunge and Uien — 
tlw rest / no coming up, no struggling, no dead face floating 
on the surface to haunt other people as that dead face in the 
street long ago had haunted her. She would take care of 
that. A few heavy stones in her pocket, a deep pool, and 
her feet tied : nothing would be easier. Loo had lai^hed 
once at the stupidity of suicides generally ; but she would 
manage it so cleverly that neither Loo — ^norany one but 
should' ever guess it was a suicide at all. She hnnied on 
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quicker and quicker. Any one looking at her, at her pale 
face, her bright, tearless eyes, and iresolute pace, would have 
thought she was simply hurrying on some errand of business 
or mercy : would never have guessed at the muddled, des- 
perate thoughts in that poor wrecked brain of hers. The 
light was getting clearer; but she did not know it; for a 
kind of mist was before her g^ze, tiirough which she only saw 
the river winding on and on like a grey and ruiiled ribbon 
between dripping pollards and dark marsh-weeds and grasses. 
— Stay I what were those though 1 those two figures hurry- 
ing on like herself, but on the furtiier side, and turning a 
little every now and then with waving hands as if to beckon 
her on) Surely they could not be her sisters--*Liz and Loo, 
and here / And yet they were no one else. She could see 
their shapes, grey and shadowy through the mist, and. the/ 
colour of their dresses — the same dresses they had on when 
they last parted, Louie's fluttering curls, and — w?^t was that ? 
that bundle, that Liz carried in her arms 1 
She hurried on faster. 

The figures in front hurried too. It was as if they knew 
what she was looking for : as if they had seen the place, and 
were leading the way to it. But why did not they stop for 
lier 1 Why did they only shake tibeir heads and beckon 
when she tried to call to them ; and why did her voice seem 
toj>erishLin her throat and make no sound? Perhaps they 
were dead too, and these Were their ghosts. Ah ! well, so 
much the better, she should go to them all the sooner ; and 
for her the water was Uie only way. Had she not gone far 
enough yetl 

She had come at last to a bend in the river where there 
was a deep pool overshadowed by a clump of willows. There 
was no house near or in sight ; not a human being, or a moving 
creature : nothing all around but tall reeds, and pollards, and 
wet, dank meadows ; and instinctively she stopped, and lay- 
ing down her box began tightening the knots of her hat 
and cloak so that they should not be washed oif her, and 
looking about for stones to weight her pockets with. The 
shadowy figures on the other side stopped too. They were 
still waving their arms ; but she would not look at them ; 
for now they seemed rather to be warning her back ; and she 
did not want to go back. Why should shel She felt sure^ 
this was the right place^ and there were stones enough . • « • 
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But when she had finished her few preparations, and stood 
on the edge of the dark, deep water, she lifted her eyes and 
looked across. She could see her sisters still ; but they were 
not standing on the bank now ; but raised above it as though 
about to fly across to her. She flung the little desk into the 
river before her, and stretched out her hands to meet them, 
as she took a step forward; but in the same moment 
something seemed to thrust her back ; and through the spray 
caused by the falling box she saw Loo uncover the tiny 
burden she carried, and hold it towards her .... She had not 
seeif'^hat it was before ; but noio ' 

The next moment the desolate fields rang with a woman's 
cry, 'sharp and wild ; and Lil was on her knees holding for 
support to the drooping bpugh of a willow-tree which over- 
hung that ghastly pool, and sobbing out : 

Oh God, forgive me ! God help and deliver me ! I had 
forgotten — never meant .... to Mil it/ Max ! Max ! Max! 
how could you I How could you ! . . . . The mother of your 
child!" 

• ••••• 

It was at that moment that Max awoke. Had he heard % 

• ♦ « • • « 

" * Gone f ' * Driven away,' and by you ! Lil ^ Max, 
what do you mean 1 Do, do, my dear brothe^ be calm, and 
tell me. I saw you were keeping something back last night, 
but this — Oh ! if I had only gone to her then ! Where is 
she 1 " Woke out of a sound sleep which had succeeded to 
an agitated night, by an eager, peremptory whisper from her 
brother, Alice Duncan had only waited to put on her dressing- 
gown and slippers, and had followed him to her sister-in- 
law's room, fearing nothing worse than that the latter had 
been taken ill in the night ; but the sight of the empty bed 
startled her at the first glance ; and as she turned to meet her 
brother's ghastly face, he covered it with his hands and 
dropped into a chair, sobbing like a child as he exclaimed : 

" She is gone ! I have been all over the house .... the 
conservatory door .... open .... it was all my fault. 1 
drove her away, I .... " He could not finish, and only when 
Alice, frightened out of all her usual serenity by this passionate 
. break down in the complacent and self -contented young man, 
lifted hla head in both her hands, and implored him to bo 
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calm and tell her where Lil was, he answered with almost 
savage hitteniess : . 

** Where 1 At the hottom of the river there, for anght I 
know^ and if so, it is I, and my brutal cruelty, that have put 
her there. I would not go to her. I locked her out. I 
told her I did not want her. I . . . . there ! take her letter, 
and see for yourself ; " and again his head went down on his 
clasped hands in a passion of such almost boyish despair that 
Alice could hardly read the little blotted scribble held out to 
Jlier for the compassionate tears which fell from her avm eyes 
upon it /This was what it said : 

" I am writing this to tell you that when you read it I 
** shall be gone, never to see or trouble you any more. You 
** will not need to be shamed by me again, nor to send Alice 
away ; though indeed if I had been as bad as you say, she. la 
too good to be harmed by me. And I never meant to be 
bad, or to harm her, or any one, I did not even guess you 
" had those thoughts in your mind about me. I loved, you, 
" and I thought you loved me too. Have you forgotten that 
" dreadful cholera time, and how you begged and urged me 1 
" and I wanted to wait .... But now you say it was not so ; 
" that I deceived you, and made you marry me ; that you would 
" turn me away if you could. Dear, you did not need to say 
" that, or to lock the door. If you can think me what you 
" say, I ought to go. God will forgive me if I am wrong, for 
" He knows all about it. He knows I never meant to be so ; 
" and when I see Him .... You have left me no other refuge ; 
"so now you know that you are free again, and that I shall 
" not come back to vex you ; only some day ask Alice to f or- 
" give me, and tell her I would have given my own life to 
" save hi8. I am giving it now to make amends. Good-bye. 

"LlL." 

The paper fell from Alice Duncan's hands, and she looked 
up quickly : eyes and voice suddenly, stem. 

"What does this mean, Max?" she asked. "What use 
has been made of my name that Lil writes to you in this 
way 1 She harm me, poor child ! She would not harm a fly. 
And you have driven her away I You must tell me what it 
means." 

But indeed Max needed no urging. Just as when a 
child) after hectoring and bullying and setting at defiance all 
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xemonstranecs and wamings from those ia a^uihority over 
him, he had suddenly given in, and, flinging his arms round 
Alice's neck, declared he ^* would be good and implored her 
to save him from the consequences of his naughtiness; so 
now he poured out the whole story, Carnegie's sneers and 
accusations, his own wrath and mortification vented on Lil 
the more violently for the restraint he had been compelled to 
put on them below-ataiis ; his refusal to hear her in her own 
defence ; the very taunts and threats he had used : all was 
poured out ; not only without holding back or evasion, but 
without even space for thought as to the effect on his hearer, 
whose flickering colour and dilating eye, as well ba the quick, 
shuddering sol^ bore witness stronger than words to the' 
emotions roused in her by these abrupt revelations as to the 
details of her lover's deatL But Miss Duncan had had a 
training in self-control and abnegation whereof her step- 
brother did not even dream ; and whatever her own feelings, 
she never interrupted the painful story by a syllable ; and 
long before the end, had put her share in the sorrow out of 
sight in sheer pity for that of another. 

" Poor Lil ! Poor — ^poor child ! " was all she said at the 
end, and Max looked up at her wonderingly. 

" You — you can think of her first 1 You don't feci bitterly 
against her t " he exclaimed. 

Bitterly against her 1 Poor child ! — what she must have 
suffered ! And if I had only known it sooner : only guessed 
why she shrank from me I Why do you look so at me, 
Max < Are you wondering that this does not take me more 
by surprise) But you forget what you said last night about 
Lil and Captain Carnegie, and when I came to put it together 
with bits from Frank's last letters to me, I almost seemed to 

see No, not all that you have told me — I do not see that 

yet. I do not yet believe your wife was to blame *' 

" You don't 1 Oh, Alice, God bless you ! I thought you 
would never have borne to look at her again." 

" If you will find her and bring her back to me, you will 
see how I will look at her. Max, you are excited now, and 
there is no time for talking ; but believe you are under some 
horrible, cruel mistake as to all this. Captain Carnegie is a 
good man, but he is a very prejudiced one ; and he was' pre- 
judiced against Lil before ever you knew her. I know tiiat 
from Frank's own word ; and I know, too, that she was not 
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the only girl to whom he was pledged for Carnival play that 
day. Ah ! yon look surprised ; but you forget how often 
my dear lo^m^bte to me; thafc his last long letter was written 
only the dS^lefore his death. Let that i est for the present 
It is Lil only we have to think of now. When did you find 
that she was gone 1 " 

^'Kot Imlf an hour ago ; and I tracked her footsteps for 
some yards from the conservatory door towards " 

** I>ear Max, don't — don't give way. Not " 

"Grod help me, yes, towards the river 1" 

For a moment Alice's face blandied to the whiteness of 
her brother^s ; then she darted to the nail where the key had 
hung, and broke into an almost hysterical laugh. 

" Kot towards — across it. She has taken the key of the 
plantation-gate, the one we always went through on our way 
to Hungerford by the water-meadows. Max, think ! When 
is the first up-train from there 1 " 

«lfot till 8.40." 

" And it is not half-past six as yet. You will have lots of 
time, even though you keep by the — the liver all the way. 
You may very likely overtake her. It is only three miles, 
and she will not walk fast. She will not think of our miss- 
ing her so soon. Only make haste, and slip out quietly, that 
the servants may not see you. Fortunately they don't seem 
to be about as yet." 

It was Alice who thought of everything and managed 
everything. As for Max, he was so utterly unnerved by the 
discovery of his wife's flight, that he could think of i^hing 
but her, and even his strongest motive power under ordinary 
circumstances, the fear of appearances, seemed to have no 
existence for him. It was as if some subtle, new-bom sym- 
pathy had been suddenly established between him and his 
young wife. He could see nothing but Lil's face, white and 
fixed as he had last looked upon it, but staring out at him in 
mute, eternal reproach, through a ripple of sliding water ; or 
a grey and ruffled river rolling through a wide, willow- 
sprinkled marsh, along which one frail, solitary figure 
wandered vaguely. Even when Alice spoke to him, remind- 
ing him of this or that, and giving him directions as to 
stations and telegrams, it was Lil's voice he seemed to hear 
Baying in the words of her letter: ''I shall not come back 
to vex you." Yet, with all the urgent need for haste and 
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decision was strong enough within him to hasten with his 
hnef preparations. He was ready in little more than five 
minates, and as he left the room, Alice met him, and, 
laying her fingers on her lip for silence, accompanied him 
down-stairs. 

" Listen, Max," she said when they were in the conserva- 
tory ; " if — if you should miss Lil on the way, you will want 
to know how she was dressed. Well, I have heen looking 
in her wardrohe and drawers, and I think I know. Her grey 
waterproof cloak, and hlack hat, the one with, the long 
feather, are gone, and the dress &he had on yesterday, the 
dark green merino ; and she has taken her little desk, the 
one she called her treasure-box, but not her trinkets or any- 
thing else. There, now you can go ; and oh ! keep up your 
heart, be brave. I shall say to the servants or any one that 
asks, that you and lil have had to go up to town on import- 
ant business by the early train, but that you will be back 
soon. And you will — I know you will, dear. God giant 
it, at any rate, and bless you." 

She parted with him so at the glass door whence poor Lil 
had. made her exit more than two hours previously ; but her 
own heart was heavy within her with a fear she would not 
utter, and if it had not been for all she had yet to do and 
think of — her own hurried dressing, the disarranging Lil's 
bed and room, so as to look as if they had been slept in, the 
information to be given to the wondering, startled servants ; 
more than all, the necessity for preserving perfect calm and 
serenity in her own appearance — she could have sat down 
and cried like a child over the reopening of her own life- 
wound, as well as the shattering of these yoimg lives around 
her. Yet though some tears would fall when, in the course 
of her arrangements, she discovered that tiny parcel Lil had 
addressed to her, they were not for herself at all, and scarcely 
so much for the lover, so well-loved and early lost, as for the 
young girl whose share in his fate had been paid for with so 
heavy a penalty ; and after a minute her eyes were resolutely 
dried, and with a silent prayer for strength and guidance, 
she went quietly down-stairs, prepared to go through the 
ghastly formality of the usual nine o'clock breakfast as if 
nothing had happened. 

Almost at the same moment, however, her eye was caught 
by the figure of a smnll boy, with a yellow envelope in his 
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hand, coming iip the gravel-walk ; and forgetting everything 
—even the presence of the solemn man-servant — she sprang 
up and flew to the door to meet him. 

It was a telegram from Max and ran thus : 

** Eungerford Station. 
" No trace or sign of her either hy the river or here. 
Sliall go up to Paddington and watch arrivals till mid-day 
on the chance. Take the towing-path yourself the other way, 
and telegraph news to Paddington." 

Alice crumpled up the paper in her hand, and went back 
to the table. It was the first disappointment, and her knees 
were shaking, and her lips very pale. What was the news 
that she might have to «end ! 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE END OP THE SEARCH. 

** Tou have killed a sweet lady, and her 
Death shall fall heavy on you .... 



What we have we prize not to the worth 
While we enjoy it ; but, being lacked and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value ; then we find 
' The virtue that possession would not show us 

Whiles it was ours . 

. . . . . . . Then shall he mpum. 

And wish he had not so accused her, 

Ko, though he thought his accusation true." 

^ Much Ado About Nothiiig* 

It was a wise idea of Miss Duncan's to send her brother 
along the towing-path to Hungerford, which, being three 
miles off, was a safer station for Lil to start from than that 
just outside the park-gates ; and had she, after the thwarting 
of her first purpose, continued her route in the same direc- 
tion, it must certainly have resulted in her being overtaken 
before the time for the train to start. 

In the revulsion of feeling, however, arising from the 
shock of recovered consciousness, and the sense of an escaped 
crime — a horror barely averted — the mere sight of the river, of 
the leaden, sullen water, the grey sky turning to red upon 
18 
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the east, the spectral willows, whose twisted arms and flatter- 
ing leaves seemed beckoning and waving her back, the yellow 
loosestrife and purple-feathered reeds nodding mockingly at 
her — all had a subtle horror, a terrible fascination, from which 
she turned and fled as from some frightful and yet tempting 
fiend. 

Out from those waving reeds and willows, away from those 
dank, dreary meadows, where the very pools and puddles 
seemed, under that deepening stain in the sky, to wear a 
bloody tinge, she must go, aye, and go quickly, if the wild 
death-promptings of her broken, outraged spirit were to be 
silenced by that faint, quivering appeal within her bosom ; 
and on the saving, God-sent impulse, which had already 
dragged her back from the brink of death, she ahnost ran, 
not only till she got into the high road, but for some distance 
along it, until the artificial strength of excitement suddenly 
failed her, and she was obliged to stop and lean on a gate by 
the wayside to rest. There was a sound of wheels behind 
her at the moment, and in another minute a gig came up, 
driven by a red-faced, cheery-looking farmer, who checked 
his horse to give a curious look at the pale, fragile-looking 
woman, whose appearance sufficiently betokened her unfitness 
to be out at such an hour, and in the rain, which was now 
again falling. 

" Hi, missus ! " he called out, ** you an' I be out betimes, 
an' in bad weather. Be 'st ill, eh 1 " 

lil looked up nervously. By this time, and in the interest 
she took in the peasantry about her new home, she knew 
most of the Troutbury folks by sight, and it was a relief to 
her to see that this man was a stranger. 

" No" she said, trying to speak collectedly, " I am not ill, 
thank you, only tired." 

An' looks it, so looks are none such liars as folks say. 
Where art bound! PU gie ye a lift an* welcome, so's our 
road's the same." 

" To Hungerf ord, to catch the train there," said lil. With 
her change of purpose, and her perception of something in 
life yet left to live for, had come the first rush of anger 
against him who had made life worthless to her, and coupled 
with it a great dread of being followed or brought back by 
him. She had not thought at all of what she was going to 
do, but the influence of that strange vision of her sist^ was 
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sjbill upon her. They had saved her a moment back. Thej 
would save and care for her still if she could but get to them. 
She would go Iwme, and London was the first stage thither. 
The thought decided her answer. 

"To Hoongerford, ehl" said the farmer humorously. 
" "Well, this is the high road, zure enough ; but, if thou'rt 
goin* there, thou'rt travellin' backwards. Hoongerford's a' 
moUe in that direction, yoong missus, an' thy face be turned 
to Troutbury. Whoa, there 1 Doan't look so skeart. Hast 
come far 1" 

**0h, yes 1 a — a long way," said Lil faintly. "I have to 
catch the first train to — Heading." She knew Heading was 
on the road to London, and dared not be more explicit, 
though the idea that she had actually been walking back to 
the Court had nearly taken away her breath. Fortunately, 
the farmer misunderstood her agitation. 

Never mind," he 6aid kindly. "I could drop thee at 
Troutbury for that matter, but I'U do thee a better turn still. 
I'm boun' to Newbury mysel', which is two stations nigher 
Beading, an' starts an earlier train, so coom along with me, 
an' I'll drive thee all the way. We'll just make out to do 't 
in time if we brisk along." 

**Ohl how good of you! Oracias mu — ^thank you so 
much," said Lil fervently ; but, indeed, the unexpected kind- 
ness, combined with the reaction from over- fatigue and 
excitement, was almost too much for her. The tears were 
running down her white cheeks even as she climbed into the 
seat beside her new friend, and though she tried to hide 
them, the effort was not successful ; and by-and-bye he drew 
a big brandy-fiask out of his pocket, and handed it to her, 
saying : 

" Coom, missus, what's amiss wi' thee 1 Got a sick hus- 
band or friend at Heading that thou'rt goin' to 1 Nay, cheer 
up then," as he took the droop of her head* for assent, *^an' 
take a sup o' this. Maybe a '11 be better by th' time thou'st 
there. Hast had breakfast ) " 

lil shook her head. Speech was impossible. It was all 
she could do now to keep from fainting. 

*'Then eat these, mum," producing a couple of large 
biscuits from another pocket ; " an' take a good swig o' the 
brandy. Tchah ! woman^ dunna be feert o' it. 'Twill only 
bziQg back the blood to thy poor face 1 an' take my word 
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for % ye'll be no use to sick folks, nor get to thy journey's 
end neither, an' thee don't take keer o* thyself." 

LU gave a quick start, and looked up at him. 

" Thank you," she said, as she obeyed. " I — I dare say 
you are right. Yes, give me some more of the brandy. I — 
I am not afraid of it. I mtist get to my journey's end." 

Her pallor had passed away. A feverish brightness had 
come into her eyes, and a curious hard look to h«r mouth. 
She shed no more tears, but drew her cloak closer round 
her, and by-and-bye she took out of her pocket a purse, 
which she had taken out of her desk and put there with the 
stones to weight it, and counted the money it contained. 
There were three sovereigns in gold, a £10 note, which Max 
bad given her just before starting for London, and some 
loose silver and coppers. " Plenty to take me to Southampton, 
and keep me there till the steamer goes," she thought, and 
then I have my watch and chain, and the diamond keeper to 
my wedding-ring; I know that cost £50. Ob! I shall 
surely have enough. I need never trouble him any more." 

So when she parted, with most gratefal thanks, from her 
kind protector at Kewbury, she looked quite a different 
woman from the wan, exhausted creature he bad picked up 
by the roadside, and even after she was in the railway- 
carriage her eyes kept their curious brightness, and her 
cheeks a hot red colour, as she murmured over and over 
again : 

" I must do it, I must get to my journey's end." 

But the train left Newbury at 7.45, a whole hour earlier 
than, that by which Max started from Huogerfoid, after his 
vain search along the river's . bank ; and in this way Lil got 
the start of him, and had reached London and left it again 
while he was still watching the trains at Paddington. 

It is time now to return^ to Alice Duncan, who, God knows, 
had enough to occupy her durmg that terrible day. 

Quite early in the morning a note had been brought to her 
from Captain Carnegie, telling her that he had come to 
Troutbury to see her; but that, being prevented by a differ- 
ence with her step-brother from calling on her, he was now 
waiting at the vUlage inn until he knew whether she would 
permit him, as an old friend, to see her outside the Court 
precincts. Miss Duncan read the note slowly, and with 
some hesitation ; but, after a minute or two, she s@tt down 
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and ^vrrote a couple of lines in answer, telling the footman 
afterwards : 

" If Captain Carnegie should call here about three o'clock, 
show him into the library. I shall not be at home in the 
morning. I am going for a walk." 

A w^k with as ghastly a purpose as perhaps any gentle- 
woman of Alice Duncan's stamp ever took ; but which had 
to be gone through none the less ! Max had searched the 
river Hungerford way. She must take the up-path, one less 
likely for Lil to have chosen because passing through the 
village in the first place, and more frequented, but which she 
started on with the less fear of discovering what she di-eaded 
in the course of it, and pursued steadily, following the 
course of the stream with anxious, wary gaze, and so many 
stoppages at each swift, bend or deeper nook, that those who 
saw her must have wondered what the young lady from the 
Court could find to interest her so deeply in that dull, 
sluggish stream, speckled with drizzling rain, and scarcely 
affording a pleasant excursion-ground even to the swift- 
diving dab-chicks, and dirtj^ yeUow-billed ducks with ruffled 
plumage, who, on such a dismal day, alone patronised it. 
But Alice cared little who saw her. Her one comfort was in 
not finding what, with such sickening dread, she sought; 
and she would have stayed out still longer but for the fear of 
what news might have reached the Court in her* absence. 
As it was, she found another telegram from Max waiting for 
her on her return ; and opening it hurriedly read — 

Paddington, 1.50. 
' " Have waited here till now. N"o sign. One porter, how- 
over, remembers a tall young woman in grey cloak and black 
hat by first train from Newbury. Noticed her because only 
two other female passengers. Shall go to Almond's Hotel 
and lodgings. Hold yourself ready to join me." 

This gave a gleam of hope, and to encourage it more than 
anything else, Alice busied herself in packing a couple of 
travelling-bags with things her brother and sister-in-law might 
need, in case, even if Lil were found, she should not wish to 
return home for a day or two. But after that there was nothing 
to do but wait ; and it was almost a relief when precisely at 
three, Captain Carnegie was shown into the library where she 
was sitting. The sailor's greeting was eager and deferential. 
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and his complexion was not one to show changes of colour ; 
but there was certainly a' perceptible embarrassment under 
his cordiality ; and though Alice rose at once and gave him 
her hand, her grave and troubled countenance did not tend 
to lessen it She said with her usual directness : 

It was kind of you to come and see me, Captain Carnegie, 
and there is nothing to which I have more looked forward 
in the last two years than your doing so. I wish I could 
welcome you more heartily now ; but there is great sorrow in 
this house to-day, and as you brought it here I need not 
excuse myself to you for feeling it." 

" Surely," he said stammering, and evidently astonished 
by her tone, " I brought no sorrow to you I I found out 
indeed that you had been grossly deceived " 

** I beg your pardon, Captain Carnegie," said Alice with 
quiet dignity ; ** I do not like to contradict you, but you are 
mistaken. I had been no such thing." 

I mean, my dear Miss Duncan, that you had been kepi 
in ignorance of wlio the young lady — your sister-in-law now 

unfortunately — was ; and of l^er connection with — with 

he stopped short, and added abruptly : I don't like to pain 
you." 

" You cannot help it," said Alice calmly. " You mean her 
connection with the death of him who was the link between 
you and me — our best friend. But surely it was you yourself 
who kept me in ignorance of the same ! " 

" Yes, certainly, because I thought it would only aggravate 
the shock at first, and perhaps make you think badly of him ; 
that he had been Birting," — then seeing a sudden warning 
flash in Alice's eyes, so calm and gentle usually, — I did it 
to spare your feelings at any rate,'' he added deprecatingly. 
Miss Duncan, however, was not soothed. 

I am sorry you could think me capable of any thought so 
degrading to myself and him," she said coldly ; " but even so, 
what right had you to discredit my sister-in-law with the same 
kind intentions as yourself ? " 

" What right 1 The right of everything I know of her; 
and I have known her and hers long enough. Miss Duncan, 
excuse me, I did not expect this reception from you. Surely 
if (as your note told me) yon know all, you cannot look on 
this young lady as a friend /" 

"I look on hor. Captain Carnegie," said Alice, with a simple 
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dignity all her own, "as far more tlian a friend: as my 
"brother's wife, and my own dear sister ; and if I loved her 
before I knew this that you have come to tell me, I love her 
infinitely more now that I know — ^as I do know — that she 
was one of those who showed kindness and hospitality to my 
poor Frank in a foreign country ; and grieved with me over 
his loss." 

Captain Carnegie looked equally angry and bewildered. 

** I don't understand you," he said libarply. " Of course if 
she has made you believe *' 

^ She has made me believe nothing. She has not spoken 
to me. You deal your blows too heavily, Captain Carnegie," 
said Alice, hot indignant tears rising in her lovely eyes; 
" and God only knows whether she will ever speak to any of 
us — any one — again I What I say to you I say on Frank's 
authority, and from Frank's lips. You are a hasty man, and 
be was a cool one ; but he loved you as warmly as you loved 
him, and therefore you will not be angry if I show you what 
he said in his last letters, the last words he ever wrote." 

She laid a couple of letters on the table before her visitor, 
and pointing to certain marked passages, sat down again, and 
leant her head on her hand, waiting. 

The paragraphs indicated ran thus — 

^ I haven't seen very much as yet of the society here ; of 
the Spanish side of it nothing at all ; but the English moiety 
strikes me as very genial and pleasant, and not at all unlike 
that in the States. There is the same open-hearted hospitality to 
strangers, regulated only by your own merits, and not by who 
or tohat you are ; the same frank intermingling and freedom 
of intercourse between men and women ; and, by consequence, 
the same charm of innocent outspokenness and friendly, 
unaffected ease among the girls which only fools or libertines 
could misunderstand, and which indeed seems to be generally 
recognised by answering frankness and chivalry on the part 
of their male acquaintances. It is a pity the system doesn't 
hold here, for under it real hearty friendships between young 
men and women seem as possible as between men and men 
here, and as common. Of course they flirt too (as where 
don't they 1), but even the flirtations are so unsentimentally 
open and light-hearted that I should think they were extremely 
innocuous ; and I am driven to the humiliating conclusion 
4hat it is only the preponderance of men over women in this 
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country which mSikes our worship of so much importance to 
the latter. Anyhow it is a fact that out here a poor bachelor 
can actually find himself at liome day after day in a house full 
of girls, walk with them in the afternoons, and sit with them 
in the evenings, without exciting any feminine heart-burnings, 
or having to fear a breach of promise case and questions as 
to * intentions,' &c." 

Captain Carnegie paused for an instant; but there was 
another marked passage on the next page, and he went on : 

" Then, besides the Consul's family, I have just made the 
acquaintance of another, where there is no hospitable mother 
but a prim little male parent, generally invisible, and three 
girls, capital types of the dass I have described to you; 
pretty and winning enough with their semi-Spanish ^ace 
and courtesies to turn any one's head not otherwise dccupied ; 
but with so much matter-of-fact directness and simple, inde< 
pendent dignity, that he would be an idiot who presumed 
on their kindness as a sign of any special &vour to himself. 
Like the Beauchamps, they received me with the greatest 
cordiality on Carnegie's introduction, and showed me as 
much genial kindness as if I had been an old acquaintance ; 
one of the girls (something like you, by the way) even giving 
up a waltz in the evening to talk to me about home and 
England, when she found that my lame shoulder prevented 
me from having a share in the dancing." 

There was nothing more marked in that letter; but the 
other was folded down at — 

'^This is the first day of Carnival, but as it is also the 
litet for the mail, I would rather spend it in writing to you, 
Alice darling, than in any other earthly opcupation which 
would not have you to share it. To-morrow, however, I 
shall go ashore with Carnegie and three other fellows, and 
have a turn at the fun. Water and eggs are ihe chief missilea 
thrown, but it is also the correct thing for our meeker sex 
to interlard these with flowers and scent; and as I have 
promised no less than ten young female beings (think of that 
for a canny Scot !) to remember my duties in that respect, 
and have had to lay in flowers for all of them — the Consul's 
four girls, ranging in age from nine to twenty-nine, three 
dear little maids all under seven, the children of a pleasant 
couple I was taken to call on yesterday, and the two grown 
and one un-grown girl I told you of in my last ; you may thinks 
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of me CU3 eallying out to the fray like a perambulating florist, 
and returning like a drowned rat, if indeed there's anything 
left of us to return ! I will tell you all about it in my next." 

There was only one more marked paragraph ; but Carnegie x 
started perceptibly, and flushed even through his natural 
floridness when he came to it. 

^ I haven't said much as yet about poor old James ; but 
the fact is, I find him sadly altered : just as warm-hearted 
and jolly with regard to me and mine as ever, but grown so 
bitter and censorious about almost all and every one else with 
whom he comes in contact, that talking to him for long is 
depr^ing, and I find he has got the nickname among the 
subs of ^ Jaundicy Carnegie'. Our surgeon says it is all hot 
climate and liver, and maybe it is, but it's sad to see such 
a good fellow and brave officer always picking out the mean 
motive or villainous intention of this and that, and going 
about with a perpetual sneer on his face. He informed me 
at once that this place was ' a nest of savages, low English 
shopkeepers, Spanish cut- throats, and adventuresses'; yet 
he seems to have got on very comfortably in it, made any 
number of most pleasant and worthy friends, and received 
unlimited kindness and hospitality. His favourite bugbears 
at present, however, are the Admiral, against whose subtle 
spite he warns me daily (and who is the jolliest old fellow, 
and quite unconscious of Jem's animosity), and the three 
girls I mentioned in my last ; but the rancour in the latter 
case may be owing to the fact that he was jilted (or thinks 
he was) by the eldest some time back, for which cause he 
denounces the whole family as worthless coquettes or worse, 
and is so energetic in warning me against the fascinations 
of the second, that one might almost think (but for the 
fickleness it would attribute to him) that he felt himself 
in danger of succumbing to tliem. He tells me, however, 
that the young lady is already engaged to a Spaniard ; so if 
this is the case, and he has really singed his wings at the 
flame of her pretty blue eyes, his bitterness may be a case 
of ' sour grapes ' ; and Fm sorry for it, for she is really a 
simple, pretty-mannered, modest girl; and a good, sweet- 
natured wife would be the greatest blessing in life to poor 
old Jem, and no man would make a better husband. Truly 
he's ' an ill lad ', as wee Janie used to say, to quarrel with ; 
but as a friend 
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There was a sudden, sharp crackling of paper, and Alice 
lifted up her head with a start. Perhaps she feared he was 
going to destroy the cherished letter which only a. strong 
sense of duty had forced her to show to him ; but though 
he had momentarily crushed the sheet together in his hand, 
the better and tenderer nature of the man made him smooth 
it out again directly afterwards, while he said in a strange, 
rough voice : 

" So that was what Frank thought of me, ehl Aye ; he 
didn't know you were the only woman I ever really loved, 
that my infatuation for that Liz Hardy was only the weak- 
ness of a reckless fool, who hadn't been able to win what 
he wanted, and so let himself be enslaved by the witcheries 
of a cold-blooded coquette ; but as for even thinking of that 
other one — that slip of a girl ! — like you indeed ! " 

*^Max thinks she is, too," said Alice gently, "but of 
course it is the merest flattery of aflfection to say so to me." 

** You think so 1 And you agree with Frank, I suppose ? 

You adopt his opinions, poor foolish fellow, though " 

but again he was interrupted, this time with a firmness which 
he understood. 

** No, Captain Carnegie, I 4o not agree with him, because 
I cannot even imagine the love—any love, however slight, 
which is worthy of a brave man— ^-finding satisfaction, because 
unappreciated, in wreaking a cruel and disproportionate 
vengeance on a helpless girl, shaking her husband's con- 
fidence in his wife, depriving her of a -sister's love, and 
ruining the happiness of a new home. This is what you 
have tried to do. Captain Carnegie, and I cannot thank or 
honour you for it, though I do both honour and thank you 
for your faithful friendship and devotion to my poor Frank. 
As to the manner of his death " (she could not help shiver- 
ing a little, though she tried hard to repress it), " and your 
opinion of my sister-in-law's cliaracter, what I wish to say 
now is, that with these words of his before me — I do not 
want to know — I will never ask, or even listen to anything 
more respecting them either now, or at any future time. I 
will not even discuss them. To me she is, as I say, my 
brother's wife, a stranger in a strange land, away from all 
her own friends, and therefore needing the kindness which 

once " She stopped abruptly. The door had opened, and 

her eyes had already caught a glimpse of that fatal eimiope, 
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v/hose arrival had twice already to-day caused her such 
intense agitation. The message this time was the shortest 
of the three. 

"Erlscourt has seen her. Come by next train. I will 
meet you." 

"Thank God!" was the inward cry of her heart as she 
sprang up at once, and held out her hand to the half-angry, 
half-abashed sailor. " Good-bye," she said gently. " If you 
are the friend I have always found you, Captain Carnegie, 
that I want to find you still, you will forgive what I have 
said to-day; and for his sake, who never had an unkind 
, thought of any one, will try to forget this painful story in 
future, and by doing so help me to forget it also." 

Max was waiting on the platform when his sister arrived, 
and it was with difficulty that she repressed an exclamation 
of shocked concern at witnessing the change which even 
these few hours had made in his handsome young face, 
withering all its warm colour and brightness, and making 
it fevered, old, and haggard-looking; but his eyes were 
glittering with the brightness derived from this first gleam 
of hope on his anxious search, and he hastened to explain 
how it had come to him. 

I had gone into the club to snatch a mouthful of food 
after my fruitless visits to the hotel and our old lodgings. 
I made sure I shouldn't find a soul there, town being so 
empty; but just then Erlscourt came in, burst into exclam- 
ations at seeing me, asked when we came up to town, and 
how long we were staying for, and declared he had been 
quite taken by surprise at seeing Mrs. Lorimcr at Waterloo 
that morning, and looking so 01, too. He did hope she 
hadn't thought him rude ; but he had been obliged to rush 
away from her to put a young cousin of his into the train, 
and when he turned back she had disappeared. Alice, I 
could almost have strangled him at the thought that he had 
been so near her, and let her disappear ! But I had to appear 
calm ; to affect indifference ; not even to ask questions which 
would arouse suspicion, or sound queer; and all I got out 
of him was that she had on her grey cloak still, and that she 
said she had only called at the station to make an inquiry. 
There had been no time for more; the train was just starting. 
What do you think of it 1 " 
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^'That something — ^thank God for it! — has occuned to 
make her change her first hasty thought^ and turn her mind 
to those who she must have remembered were, still left to 
love her. She is trying to go back to South America. Is 
not Waterloo the terminus for Southampton V* ' 

' Yes, and the Eiver Plate mail starts from Southampton ; 
though — thank Heaven ! — not till the ninth, four days off. 
But, Alice, suppose she was frightened by seeing £rlscourt» 
and decided to wait another opportunity. She may be in 
town still." 

" Could not the guard tell you 1 " 

" He hasn't returned yet. They tell me he managed to 
get his shoulder jammed between a truck and a carriage-door 
down there, and won't be well enough to take the down 
journey till to-morrow ; and no one else noticed her in the 
crowd. Alice, the idea that she may still be wandering 
about London alone, weak and wretched (Erlscourt couldn't 
get her looks out ot his mind; he declared he thought it 
was her ghost at first, and begged me to take her to Cannes), 
half maddens me. My poor girl — ^with her beautiful face, 
and utter ignorance of the wretches who infest the streets 
here ; the vice, the what shall I dol" 

" Stay here till the guard returns to-morrow morning, and, 
meanwhile, have the down-platform watched before the starts 
ing of each train," said Alice promptly. Dear Max, you are 
looking so ill yourself. If you could only take a little rest." 

But Max laughed at this. B&fty' when his wife might 
be wandering alwut the alums of this great city, exposed to 
a thousand dangers, a thousand pitfalls! The idea was 
absurd ! and though he did insist on his step-sister going 
to bed, he spent the night himself prowling up and down 
the streets in the neighbourhood of Waterloo, peering under 
raUway-arches, questioning policemen, taking his first great 
trouble as the young do, unsparingly and aitx braa ouverts^ 
and being on the platform as soon as the ^ates were open in 
the morning, with a face more haggard and ghastly than 
ever. Mid-day brought comfort, however, to both him and 
Alice. The anxiously-waited-for guard was able to identify 
the description of Lil with a young lady who had gone down 
to Southampton in the train which was about to start when 
Lord Erlscourt parted from her. He remembere4 her 
particularly because she staggered and seemod faint on first 
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getting out of the railway-carriage at her journey's end ; and 
when he got her a glass of water, she thanked him in a 
foreign accent, and asked him if it was far to the docks. 
She bad the prettiest face he ever saw. It was just before 
his accident. Max gave the man a sovereign, and by three 
o'clock he and his sister were in the train, and skimming 
southwards in pursuit. 

It was not till then that Alice told him of her interview 
with Captain Carnegie, and read him those passages from her 
lover's letters which, with the tender loyalty of her nature, 
she had determined to take, and to make Lil's husband take, 
as the guarantee of his young wife's innocence ; and she was 
glad she did, for only by his almost fierce excitement at the 
recital did she realise that, with all his hatred of Carnegie, 
Ids remorse for his own conduct, and his anxiety for his 
wife, he had never yet glanced at the thought that she might 
be wholly guiltless of the charges laid against her ; and Qven 
yet, after the first shock of joy, he seemed hardly able to 
credit it, or take comfort from the thought. 

" Our happiness is over, anyhow. If she did once love 
me, she will never do so any more. "We were fools to think 
she cared so much for me as to drown herself for my anger. 

You see yourself she had only thrown me off Well, well, 

accepted my throwing her off, if you like it better, and 
turned her face back to her own home. Perhaps she will 
refuse to return to me. Why not 1 " 

'^Max! Max! you are unjust. Trouble and tiredness 
have clouded your eyes, or you would not talk of Lil's not 
loving you. Show her that you love and trust her, and you 
will see that her love for you has never changed." 

" Of course I love her. I did all along. I believe I should, 
if she had stabbed a man herself ; but as to trust — suppose 
some other backbiting brute springs a fresh revelation on 
me ! Eemember, Carnegie isn't the only one who has thought 
queerly of her. They snubbed her in London — the women, 
I mean — because of the things she did ; and she didn't care. 
She didn't seem to, at any rate. She said herself that she 
liked men better; and Laura Eantale said something chaffingly 
to mo one day about her affection for Erlscourt It was a 
danmed, insolent lie, for she was just the same to him as 
to other follows; but — but you know yourself that she is 
different from other girls in that way. Most of them — the 
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modest ones, at any rate — pretend to something like shyness 
with men whom they are not intimate with ; but— — 

" I know that to Lil, who has grown up far more among 
men than women, such shyness would be affected and 
absurd ; and I have seen enough of her to know that she 
is far too &ank and ingenuous to affect anything she does 
not feel." 

^ And yet she deceived me — ^me and you too about that 
affair." 

''She concealed it — ^yes; but one concealment is hot a 
proof of deceit, Max. Perhaps even you have not told her 
everything in your life ; and though I acknowledge that it 
was wrong of her to keep this back, I think she may have 
done it because — ^forgive me, dear — you had not taught her 
to feel implicit trust in you; to feel sure that you would 
feel with and understand her. I have often noticed that she 
is very sensitive and timid." 

" Timid ! A girl who would sit down, as IVe seen her, 
among a dozen drinking and swearing sheep4armers ; who 

could horsewhip a man for kissing Bah ! I didn't mean 

to tell you of that. I have never alluded to it even to her 
till the other night ; but that any one should have been able 
to tell it, and of my wife ! " 

" Why not, Max 1 What shame is it to your wife 1 
though, indeed, Iwi'sewhipping is rather a harsh term to 
apply to a blow with a whip inflicted in a childisih spurt 
of disgust." 

Max stared at his sister stupidly. 

" Childish ! What do you mean ? How have you heard 
anything about it i " 

" From lil herself, if you are alludii^ to her striking . 
a rude, ill-bred man across the face with her whip when she 
was a little' girl of ten years old, and on a visit to your 
friends, the Logans. She was ashamed of it herself, and 
said Mrs. Logan made her so miserable by laughing and 
joking her about it that she used to cry herself to sleep. 
Indeed, she only told me the incident to explain why, in 
after life, she could never look on that lady as a motherly 
person to be confided in ; but, for my part, I rather admired 
the child for having spirit enough to defend her own dignity. 
The man was rightly punished." 

Max started up, his worn face flushing. 
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**A child of ten years old! Was she only that? But 

Mrs. Logan said No, she didn't say when it happened ; 

hut I took it for granted it was after she was grown np. 
And those other stories, too ! I hated to hear them at the 
time. I almost hated her for heing the heroine of them ; 
and yet she was so lovely, she looked so unlike them, 
I couldn't help loving her. I felt as if she had hewitched 

me. I never knew what to think, and now Alice, you 

have made me more miserahie than ever." 

" I hope not, dear hrother. What I want is to make you 
feel that, in finding Lil and winning her hack, you are 
winning a wife worthy of honour as well as love. I always 
knew you loved- Lil, but — I will tell you the truth — 1 have- 
often thought you did not appreciate her." \ 

They had reached Southampton at last ; and confident as 
Max was of the date of the mail-steamer's departure, he 
could not he prevented from going down to the docks first 
of all to make sure of it The next journey was to the 
police-station, to make inquiries and engage the services of 
a skilled detective for finding out poor Ill's whereabouts ; 
and after that there was nothing to do but to go to a hotel 
and wait as patiently as might be ; an effort which, in Max's 
state of feverish anxiety, was quite beyond him. He spent 
the greater part of the evening wandering about the streets 
as he had done in London, and only returned a little before 
midnight to find Alice with her bonnet and cloak on, and 
with her the detective he had wnployed, waiting for him. 
The latter came forward quickly. 

" I've found her, sir," he said. " It's been an easier job 
than I thought ; though it's well I asked you for her maiden 
name, lor they call her Mrs. Hardy, not Lorimer, at the 
place where she is. It's one of the lodging-houses near the 
docks : a respectable one, if nothing better, and I dare say she 
thought she'd get away more easily from there. But there's 
no fear of her getting away anywhere for long enough now." 

" Why not? What do you mean?" Max asked hoarsely. 
Ho was quite dazed and staggered by the sudden relief - 
coming after his long suspense ; but Alice had drawn nearer 
to him, and as she put her hand on his arm he saw that she 
was very pale, and that her eyes were full of tears. 

" She is very ill. Max dear," said his sister gently. " The 
woman at the lodgings said she was — taken so the night she 
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came there. They are even afraid — r- Oh! let us go to 
her at once. Dpn't let us lose time." 

There was a cab at the door. The detective got on the 
box, and they drove to the place he had described without 
another word being spoken on the way. Only to Max's 
impatience the few minutes consumed in the journey seemed 
an hour, and when they drew up at last in front of a dingy, 
poor-looking house, he almost fell in his hurry to alight. 
There was a woman standing at the door, apparently on the 
watch for them, and she looked curiously at him, asking : 

" Are you the young woman's husband, sir 1 " Then, as he 
answered with an almost inarticulate affirmative : " Well, I'm 
glad of it ; for Tm sure it's been hard times for 77ie, and not 
knowing who she belonged to, or anything. She's in the 
back-room on the ground-flbor; but you'd better wait in the 
parlour, and let the lady go in first if she will, for the poor 
thing's so far gone the doctor said even a loud voice might 
finish her. This way, please, and take care. You'll excuse 
its bein' dark ; but my hands have been that full I've had no 
time to think o' lighting the gas." 

She said this in a whisper as she led the way into a small, 
stuffy, front parlour, only lit by the street-lamp opposite and 
one long red gleam from an inch of open doorway leading 
into an inner room : a room whence a low, inarticulate moan- 
ing could be faintly heard. 

** Yes, that's her," said the woman, as Alice uttered a low 
sound of distressed inquiry. " She's been going on that way 
ever since nine o'clock this morning : not a wink of sleep, 
and the doctor thinks as she'll only stop when she goes off 
from exhaustion. Tm dead beat, I know. I was up all- last 
night, for the child wasn't born till five o'clock in the 
morning, and she'd been awful bad before. Yes, sir, that's 
it. It didn't live half-an-hour — come afore its time, the 
doctor said, and I was obliged to put it there till my man 
could go round and see about a coffin." 

Max was standing by a small table witli something on it, 
a tiny bundle covered with a white cloth, and his hand had 
touched it accidentally; but even with the first contact 
he snatched it away shudderingly, and, dropping into a chair, 
covered his face. Before the woman had spoken, something — 
some inward voice, told him what it was — his oivn first-bom 
child, and . . . dead/ 
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CONCLUSION. 

" As for her, 
She hasteth to a land that hath no need 
Of changing sun and moon. I hold her close 
"With my strong arm ; but she will find a way 

To pass from me appealing to me, 

•Suiferme togo' " 

Author of * EzeJcieV 

As gold Is tried in the fire, 

So the heart " — A, Proctor. 

How long bad it been going on 1 How many days and 
nigbts bad Alice Duncan watcbed and knelt by tbe narrow 
bed on wbicb lay all that was left of poor, pretty Lil? at 
times trying in vain to sootbe tbe ceaseless, restless move- 
ments of tbat burning bead^ from wbicb nearly all its 
-wealth of golden bair bad been rutblessly cropped ; at times 
watcbing with bushed and terrible anxiety tbe motionless, 
scarcely-breatbii^ form in those long fits of stupor, wbicb 
succeeded to tbe previous wanderings, each of wbicb left ber 
weaker, frailer, nearer death ; from each of wbicb it seemed 
less possible tbat sbe could revive, than the one before. 
Every day tbe doctor bad said : "This will be tbe last She 
can never get tbrougb it;" and yet every morning found 
ber still alive, still rambling on in low, incoherent murmurs, 
so feeble, so piteous^ so eloquent of tbe weary frame and 
broken heart tbat bad brought her where she was, that it 
needed all of even Alice Duncan's resolution to sit there 
and listen to them. Sometimes it was osdy tbe repetition 
over and over again of tbe plaintive reproach, **Max, Max, 
Max, bow could youl How cotdd you!" Sometimes a 
more terrible phrase, "Tbe water — I must go to it. A deep, 
place . . . but it is deeper at the docks : deep, and so black ! " 
followed by a wild, pitiful cry, "No! no, not my child! 
Murder! That would be murder! Ob! Liz, Liz, Lizl 
save me." 

Once ber eyes, closed generally from utter weakness, opened 
suddenly on Alice's tender, pitying face, and sbe said in a 
frightened whisper : 

" You/ Have you too come to blame mei But it was 
not my fault. Go and ask biuL He was good. He will 
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tell you. And I thought you were like him : that you would 
understand." 

He has told me, darling. I do understand ; and you are 
good too. No one will blame you any more," Alice said, 
clearly and softly, her loving eyes looking straight into those 
strained and hazy ones, her cool hands pressed upon the 
burning fingers, which clutched and clutched, and closed on 
nothing. But the heavy lids fell again, and the poor fevered 
head recommenced its restless turning. She emild not . tell 
if she had really been recognised, and her words understood 
or not 

On the ninth day, however, came a change. The night 
before had been the worst yet passed ; the lapses of uncon- 
scious stupor lasting longer, and presenting so death-like an 
appearance that more than once they thought the breathing 
had stopped altogether, and the tortured, worn-out spirit 
passed away without one farewell word, one dying look for 
the husband and sister bending over her. Towards morning 
however, she rallied quite suddenly, took without any resist- 
ance, the nourishment, the constant administration of which 
had hitherto been extremely difficult both for Alice and the 
nurse who shared her duties ; and almost immediately after- 
wards — fell asleep, for the first time in aU those weary days I 
They could hardly believe it themselves at first ; and Alice, 
creeping out to the parlour to carry Max the news, fairly 
broke down (she had never done so bef<^), and could only 
put her arms round his neck and cry. 

Poor Max had spent those nine days almost entirely in the 
dingy little front parlour, with its one small window, half- 
obscured by a wire-blind, and looking out on muddy quaye, 
tangles of spars and rigging, groups of loud, hoarse-voiced 
sailors, and glittering water. Once acquainted with the main 
facts of the case (as perforce he had to be), the doctor had 
sternly forbidden him to enter his wife's room, lest the shock 
of a recognition should finish the work which fever, exposure, 
and unhappiness had so nearly completed ; so that, except at 
rare intervals, when she was lying in a state of insensibility 
too deep for fear of disturbance, he had not seen her ; and 
the acute distress , produced in him by each of these brief 
glimpses was so overwhelming that several times his sister 
implored him not to give way to the temptation of them ; and 
to take care of himself, if only for Lil's sake, and on the chance 
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of her recovery. But to Max, who had never been so near 
death in life before, the very word " recovery " seemed but a 
cruel mockery; and except on the one occasion when he 
followed the coffin of that little dead baby, which represented 
so many proud hopes and fond imaginings, to the tiny grave 
in which they were to be buried, he never left the house 
ence, or snatched more than half-an-hour*8 sleep at a time on 
the hard horse-hair sofa, where he passed most of his anxious 
watch. 

Now, however, at this first word of comfort, hope sprang 
up vividly in him ; and it was almost by force that he was 
kept from his wife's bedside, aided by the information that 
even now Lil was more likely to pass away in her sleep 
than to wake from it; and that the faintest noise, an un« 
guarded sob, or an unexpected face, could have but one 
effect, and that a fatal one. 

So every sound was hushed in the dingy lodging-house, 
whence all the other lodgers had been removed long ago, 
and the watchers waited on until nearly sundown, when Lil's 
eyes opened for the first time, and fixed themselves without 
axLj sign of surprise on Alice's face. 

Neither spoke. In -that first moment of suspense Miss 
Duncan simply dared not run the risk of a word ; and Lil's 
eyes, hollow as blue searflowers shining from some ocean 
cave, dwelt on her with the pathetic solemnity of a child 
which is hurt too badly for cries. After a minute, however, 
she whispered : 

" I knew .... it was you .... You came to find me." \ 

Alice bent nearer, pressing her lips to the short, waving 
locks, their glittering gold so limp and dank now, as she 
ans^vered,in soft full tones, scarcely louder than the invalid's, 
but infinitely clear and tender : 

" Yes, dear, and I found you. Did you not feel I should 1 
But you were naughty to run away. You might have known 
I would take care of you, my little sister. Drink this now, 
and don't talk." 

She was holding a cup to the sick girl's lips, and Lil 
obeyed her as if mechanically ; but even that little exertion 
exhausted her ; and murmuring very feebly : 

" Don't leave me . . . Stay till " . . . . her eyes closed, and 
she fell asleep again. The doctor put his fingers on her wrist. 

"Terribly weak," he said, "a mere thread; but at least 
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there is no more fever. It is only a chance — the ghost of a 
chance — but she may pull through even yet." 

The chance dwindled, and strengthened and dwindled 
again with cruel inconsistency during the next thirty-six 
hours. She slept and woke again, and submitted to be fed at 
intervals, sometimes seeming to know Alice, and sometimes 
murmuring a few words, though too low and brokenly for 
their meaning to be fully intelligible ; but it was bright 
moniing on th^ second day, before her sister-in-law, still / 
patiently watching, saw a more natural colour dawning over 
the sleeping face ; and when at last the eyes opened there 
was a brightness in them not seen before. It seemed to 
grow clearer at the sight of Alice, and she said, rather less 
feebly now : 

You . • . . did stay. You have been with me all the time. 
How tired .... you must be ! How good you are ! " 

" It is not good to nurse you, dear Lil," said Alice 
tenderly ; " I like it." LiFs sunken eyes filled with tears. 

" Have you forgiven me then ? " she whispered, her lips 
trembling a little ; but when Alice pressed her own to them 
and answered : 

•* There is nothing for me to forgive. It was not your 
fault, but God's will, that brought you to liave a part in my 
grief. I love you all the better for it I am so sorry for 
you, Lil," a look that was not a smile, rather a wave of 
great relief and peace, came over the white face, and the 
sisters kissed one another lovingly. But after that the 
brightness passed, and there was. a long silence, while the 
sparrows and finches kept up a constant chirping among the 
red leaves of the Virginian creeper in the little back-garden, 
and Alice sat trembling for the next question. It came at 
last, sudden, piteous, with long, half-conscious, ever-present 
sense of a need withheld : a foreshadowed void. 

" / want my baby I , , . . It cried , . . What have you done 
with it 1" 

Some women might have hesitated or prevaricated ; but 
Alice Duncan knew better. She knelt down and took this 
poor young mother's head to her own warm heart, folding 
her arms closely round her. 

" Our dear Lord has taken it to keep for you, love. It is 
safe with my mother and yours, and poor Frank — safe in the 
bosom of the Father." 
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There was Ho answer at first ; but even though she could 
. feel the warm tears trickling down, she dii not think she 
had done wrong ; and after a while of most tender soothing, 
Lil said pitifully : 

" I did not kill it. It was myself I meant. ... I went by 
the river a long way. There is a pool. ... I threw the desk 
in first. I was going .... but I had forgotten ; and when 
I saw .... in Lisbeth'^ arms, I knew .... I could not." 
Her voice died for a moment in a tearless sob, and went on 
again : " And it was my fault .... the other. If I had 
never been thoughtless or flirted with Don Pedro, he ... . 
he might have come back ; he . . . . But if God has taken 
mine in payment, it is just. I . . I must not cry. Oh I my 
baby 1 my baby / " 

But she did cry then, bitterly, and Alice with her. It 
was many hours before she recovered the ground lost ; and 
yet, when told of it, the doctor said he had expected worse 
consequences, and that Miss Duncan had managed wonder- 
fully. 

All this time Lil had never once mentioned her husband's 
name, and for this reason he was still forbidden to see her; 
but it went to. Alice's heart to see how he suffered under the 
prohibition, and to mark his haggar(l face peering wistfully 
in at the half-open door when his wife's face was tumed the 
other way ; and shq was rejoiced when, on the second day 
after this, Lil asked her : 

" Alice — what was that the doctor said to you just now 1 " 

"That you were decidedly better, darling, and he was 
beginning to have good hopes of you. Why, Lil, you are 
not crying at that, are youl You do not want to leave usi " 

" I wanted .... to die," said Lil brokenly. " Since God 
took .... my baby, I thought He would take me too. He 
knows I have nowhere else to go now that Max does not 
want me ; and . . and even my father might not. He was 
. angry at my marrying. You are very good to me ; but .... 
but .... I don't know what to do. If only I might die ! " 
She was sobbing pitifully, and Alice took her in her arms. 

" Max does want you, liL He is breaking his heart for 
want of you, there in the next room, where he has been 
through all your illness, watching over you, longing to be let 
come to ydu. It was he who found you, who followed and 
searched for you in London, everywhere, from the moment 
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he found you had gone. Dear Lil, you have a noble, gener- 
ous nature ; but you have done wrong things now and then 
yourself, even though they were not very wrong. You will 
not condemn poor Max, and refuse to forgive him, even 
though he has done far worse, and been cruel and unjust to 
the person nearest and dearest to him on earth ; the person 
he loves better than any other. He does love you, darling ; 
though when he was in a passion he said harsh, and brutal, 
and untrue things to you : things he did not mean ; that he 
has repented bitterly of ever since. And oh 1 Lil dear, think 
how- he has been punished ! Think of what he felt when he 
saw his own little son — hia son as well as yours — ^wbose 
coming he had looked forward to so eagerly, laid in the 
grave; and knew that it was his passion and« wrongdoing 
that had put him there, and brought you into such terrible 
danger. Lil, I have not dared to speak to you about him 
before. They would not let him come to you, lest it should 

agitate you ; but you are stronger now, and if you would 

I think you will not know him ; he is so changed, so old look- 
ing ; even his bonny brown curls are thick witii grey — oh, 
my dear, I hope I am not hurting you. I hope it was not 
wrong to say it." 

For Lil was weeping almost passionately, and clinging to 
her, only by-and-bye she managed to sob out : 

I do want him so badly. I thought he had forsaken 

.me. 

* * * » » * 

The sun was sinking in a perfect flood of gold over the 
Southampton Water, fringing with orange fire the purple 
woods and dusky heights of the Isle of Wight opposite, and 
making even the wet causeway gleam like polished marble. 
Faint cries of " Yo, heave, ho ! " came pleasantly over the 
rippling amber wavelets from the shippii^ in the harbour. 
The sparrows and finches pecketted about, and scuttled dow 
to rest among the loose red leaves of the creeper ; and all 
nature seemed to be saying, Good night, good night,'' in 
sweetest, calmest cadences when Max entered his wife's 
room. 

There had been great preparations first, and he had been 
again and^again cautioned not to say this or do that ; to tell 
her that aU had been explained to him ; that she was entirely 
forgiven ; above all, to be very calm, and not to let her cry. 
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But when this foolish young husband and wife met, there 
was no thought of caution or preparation, no explainings or 
forgiveness at all ; for no sooner did Max see that sweet, 
colourless face, sweeter than ever in the firelight glow, and 
thin white hands stretched towards him, than he made one 
rush at them, and, falling on his knees, took the dear head 
to his breast, kissing her, caressing her, fondling and crying 
over her, all in a breath ; while Lil drew her poor weak arms 
round his neck, and laid her cheek against his, murmuring 
as they clung to one another : 

" Poor Max ! — my poor, poor Max I Oh, I am • • • • so 
sorry 1 " 
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